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In 1926 on the occasion of the appointment of the Royai Commission om Maritime 
Ciaims, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics assembled the more importart social and economic 
statistics relating to the Maritime Provinces. These were subsequentiy printed on the 
recommendation of the Commission in a report entitled "The Maritime Provinces Since 
Confederation". 


The present volume follows the same general lines as the previous one, Jt is 
designed to provide, in readily availabie Form, the basic statistical data necessary for 
any comprehensive study of social and economic cond: tions in these provinces since 
Confederation. 

This survey has been prepared by Miss Leah J. Beehler, M-A., with the co- 
operation of the chiefs of the several branches of the Bureau. Mr. M. f. Maclean, M-A., 
FeS»Se, wrote the chapter on Population and Mr. 0. Ae Lemieux, MoS.A., the section 
deal ing with Agricul ture. 


Dominion Statisticiar. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
May, 193\. 
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THE MARITIME PROVINCES IN THEIR RELATION TO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF CANADA 


CHAPTER I.-.-GENERAL DESCRIPTION---PHYSIOGRAPHY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Of Canada’s total area of 3,694,863 square miles, the Atlantic Maritime Provinces--Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick~-comprise 51,237 square miles, or 1.40 per cent. 


Geographically the Maritime Provinces form the larger part of the Acadian or Appalachian region of 
Canada; they possess several of the minerals (notably coal) which have made the Eastern States in the same geological 
area pre-eminent among mining and industrial communities. 


The Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces are too well known to require more than mention. The coasts 
of these provinces are the natural base for perhaps the most extensive and valuable fisheries in the world with the 
possible exception of those of the North Sea. 


Land Area.--There is an abundance of fertile land suitable for general farming in all three provinces; 
of the total land area of 32,407,680 acres, twenty million acres are estimated to be suitable for farm purposes. 
Particulars of the land area, estimated possible farm land, farm land occupied, forest areas, etc., and population 
by provinces, with comparative Figures for all Canada, are shown in the Following statements 
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“Prince Edward 


Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritimes Canada x 
“Square. SGUare LL Stare it iSGuare. tts te SGuere an) Henne ae 
ge es) Miles tao Gai), Hole qecccra. at MReere. ed mn eel 
1. Total Area 2,184 1,398,000 21,068 13,484,000 27,985 17,910,000 51,237 32,792,000 2,178,105 1,393,987,000 
2, Water Area a toed = 325 208,000 275 176,000 600 384,000 174,875 111,920,000 
3, Land Area 2,184 1,398,000 20,743 13,276,000 27,710 17,734,000 50,637 32,408,000 2,003,230 1,282,067,000 
4, Total Agricultural 
Land 1,966 1,258,000 12,644 8,092,000 16,747 10,718,000 31,357 20,068,000 550,245 352,157,000 
5, Occupied Farm Land 1,861 1,191,000 6,722 4,302,000 6,487 4,152,000 15,070 9,645,000 254,866 163,114,000 
A. Improved 1,196 766,000 1,320 845,000 2,079 1,330,000 4,595 2,941,000 133,957 85,732,000 
B. Unimproved 665 425,000 5,402 3,457,000 4,408 2,822,000 10,475 6,704,000 120,909 77,382,000 
2} Woodlots 530 339,000 3,911 2,503,000 3,801 2,433,000 8,241 5,274,000 41,633 26,645,000 
b) Natural pasture 


and waste land 135 86,000 1,491 954,000 607 389,000 2,234 1,430,000 79,276 50,737,000 


6. Total Forested Land 725 464,000 12,000 7,680,000 24,694 15,804,000 37,418 23,948,000 1,093,430 699,795,000 
a) In farm woodlots 530 339,000 3,911 2,503,000 3,80] 2,432,000 8,241 5,274,000 41,633 26,645,000 
b) Other alienated 


lands 170 109,000 4,525 2,896,000 6,041 3,866,000 10,736 6,871,000 146,908 94,021,000 
(c) Under timber 
license or lease - . 1,378 882,000 10,638 6,808,000 12,016 7,690,000 177,856 113,828,000 
(d) Unalienated or 
unlicensed 25 16,000 2,186 1,399,000 4,214 2,698,000 6,425 4,113,000 727,033 465,301,000 
Population, 1931 Census 88,000 513,000 408, 000 1,009,000 10,363,000 
Population, 1933 (estimated) 89,000 522,000 420,000 1,031,000 10,667,000 
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x Nine provinces only. 
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A brief description of the physical Features of each of the provinces is appended: 


Prince Edward Island.--This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies in the southern bend of the 
gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated From the mainland by Northumberland strait. It is about 120 miles in length 
and, with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square miles more 
than the State of Delaware. The island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque bay north of 
Summerside and by the mouth of the Hillsborough river at Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north 
side. Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations are a distinct feature, and no point in the island attains a 
greater altitude than 306 feet above sea-level. A climate tempered by the surrounding waters of the gulf and yet 
Free From the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a Fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great induce~ 
ments to the pursuits of agriculture and Fishing. The province is noted for its relative predominance in the Fox- 
Farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.--The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by From 50 to 105 miles in width, 
a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter province 
by the isthmus of Chignecto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Bretén, which is separated from the 
mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total area of the province js 21,068 square miles, a little over 
2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main 
entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in 
length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its area of 3,120 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of 
Bras d'Or, connected with the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship 
canal. Tne ridge of low mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland, the highest 
altitude of which is less than 1,500 Feet, divides it roughly into two slopes. That Facing the Atlantic is 
generally rocky and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northumberland 
strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for the general farming and fruit- 
Farming districts which produce the Famous Nova Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with 
numerous excellent harbours many of which provided splendid homes ard refuges for the old sail Fishing fleets. 


New Brunswick,--With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick may be compared in size to 
Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with 
its depth not greatly exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. In the 
southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally exceed 500 feet above sea-level except 
For a narrow strip in the south which produces the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In 
the northwestern half the ground elevation !s in general From 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and reaches its 
greatest elevation of over 2,700 Feet in Northumberland county northeast of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in 
the sister province of Quebec and the bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while 
its length of ‘nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half of the province 
there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable stands of merchantable timber. While New 
Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Northumberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the sauthwest, provide 
the province with a very extensive sea-coast. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, 
the most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New Brunswick has been called the 
best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and 
to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 
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CHAPTER IT.~-THE TREND OF MARITIME POPULATION, 1861-1931 
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introductory.---Generally speaking, the trend of population, especially in a "new" country, is regarded as 
an index of its prosperity or the reverse. There are, of course, exceptions. In economically backward countries, an 
increasing population may be the cause and the symptom of increasing poverty, and in other exceptional éases the inhabit~ 
ants may be prosperous at a time when the population is stationary or even decreasing. Illustrations of the latter 
condition may be found in France and perhaps in Prince Edward Island during recent years. Even in such cases, however, 
the absence of growth of population is significant, It may indicate that, under existing éonditions, the country 
concerned has attained its "optimum"! density of population, and that the standard of living can only be maintained by 
restricting the rate of natural increase or by the emigration of the young as they reach maturity. In any case, the 
movement of the population is a fact of Fundamental importance. The Following study of population téndencies in the 
Maritime Provinces since Confederation may therefore be. regarded as illustrating and reflecting the course of their. 
economic development , which is:later ‘described’in more specific detail. hee : 
. i 4 

| The increase or decrease of population depends upon two Factors: {1) Natural increase, or the relation 
of births to deaths, -and (2) the Increase or decrease arising out of the relation of immigration to emigration. There 
are no comprehensive records under either of these headings back te Confederation, but the facts can be largely 
established From the results of the decennial census, and it is upon the latter that the present chapter is wholly based. 
The chapter begins by stating the main facts of population from 1861 to 1931. The present population status is then 
discussed, This is followed by a description of the behaviour of population growth since 1851 in the different parts of 
the provinces with a study of concomitant phenomena. The displacement of population with its causes, immigration, 
emigration and certain vital Factors conclude the chapter. ; 


A_Summary of the Growth of Population, 1861 to 1931.--The population growth 'of the Maritime Provinces in 
its genere] setting can be geen in the four summary tables presented herewith (Tables 1-4). The central fact upon the 
most cursory view is that in-the Fifty years since Confederation the Maritimes have increased in population much less 
rapidly in every decade than any other province of Canada: One province, Prince Edward Island, has actually been 
declining “in population since 1891. 

This is not due ta their failure to receive immigrants--for they have received a certain amount of 
immigration throughout the period. Nor is it due--at least in its initial stages--to Failtre of natural increase. It 
is due to 'the emigration of considerable numbers of native population as well as of immigrants whom they Failed to 
retain. The demonstration and explanation of! this is in the balance of this chapter. . 


\ TABLE 1.~-Population of Canada and its Provinces and Territories, 1871*-1931. 


Provinces ) 1871 1881 1891 1901 191] 1921 1931 
AUS ec A RAI IS SE I Aa AR ae RE Te 9 mer > CA aaa yams ACE ik SE a Ue ee LE LL 
CANADA 3,689,257 4,324,810 4,833,239 553715815 7,206,643 (4) 8,787,949 10,376,786 
Alberta - ” - 73,022 (1) 374,295 588, 486 731,605 
British Columbia 36,247 49,459 98.4173 178,657 392,480 524,611 694, 263 
Manitoba 255228 62,260 152,506 255,211 (3) 461,394 610,152 700,139 
New Brunswick 285,594 321,233 321,263 331,120 351,889 387,897 408,219 
Nova Scotia: 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492, 338 523,867 512,846 
Ontario W6202851)) 1,926,922 2,114532) 2,182,947 (3) 2,527,292 2,933,824 3,431,683 
P. E. Island 94,021 108 ,89] 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,620 88,0 
Quebec 1,191,516 1,359,027. 1,488,535 1,648,898 (3) 2,005,776 2,360,795 2,874, 25 
Saskatchewan “ - “ 91,279 492,432 7575552 921,785 
Yukon i “ * ¥ 274,219 8,512 4,157 4, 230 
Northwest Territories 48,000 56,446 98,967 (2) 20,129 (3) 6,507 7,988 9,723 


As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 
Represents population of area as after formation of Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
As corrected by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 

The 485 persons of the Canadian Navy are distributed among the provinces. 
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TABLE 2.--Per cent distribution of the population, 1871-1931. 
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Provinces 187} 1881 189] 190] 19}1 192] 193] 
CANADA 100,00 100.00 100,00 100,00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Alberta \ =. = A laoo 5.19 6.70 7.05 
British Columbia 0.98 belt aN i e' 3.33 5.45 o97 6.69 
Manitoba 0,68 1.44 3516 475 6.40 6.94 6.75 
New Brunswick Tate 7.43 6.65 6.16 4.88 44] 3.93 
eae mee amas Sane: nee Ue PP) DD 

a E. Ystand 3°2 3°28 352 1232 730 1751 0°85 
Buepes h Nels) 31.42 30.80 wie it: ets ide 
ogee (go “ st 3 0°51 0:12 0205 8: 8h 
srt hoest Marri tories 1.30 1.30 2,05 Ou3S7 0,09 0.09 0,09 
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TABLE 3..-Numerical Increase in Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories, 1871-1931. 
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POU at LOR ste ese we ee ae igs babi. eee sel ee ODM Oho Rammmenane 
Provinces in 1871 1881 1891 190} 1911 192] ° in: 1871 
187] to to to to to to 1931 to 
Bo cemee wi pene 1881 189] _ [OO cee OPE: ee aS 1931; vt it BOSE ews 
CANADA 3,689,257 635,553 508,429 538,076 1,835,328 1,581,306 1,588,837 10,376,786 6,687,529 
Alberta = “ ~ 73,922 301,273 214,191 143,119 731,605 731,605 
British Columbia 36,247 13,212 48,714 80,484 213,823 132513] 169,652 694,263 658,016 
Manitoba 25,228 37,032 90,246 102,705 206,183 148,758 89,987 700,139 674,911 
New Brunswick 285,594 35,639 30 9,857 20,769 36,008 20, 322 408,219 122,625 
Nova Scotia 387,800 52,772 9,824 9,178 32,764 3b, 529 sae nhl pO2k 612,846 125,046 
Ontario 1,620,851 306,071 187,399 68,626 344,345 406,532 497,859 3,431,683 1,810,832 
P, E. Island 94,02] 14,870 187 -=5,819 9,53] ~ 5,108 582 88,038 25,983 
Quebec 1,191,516 167,51} 129,508 160,363 356,878 355,019 513,460 2,874,255 1,682,739 
Saskatchewan — ~ = 91,279 401,153 265,120 164, 233 al ,785 921,785 
Yukon - - “ 27,219 ~-18,707 -~4,355 73 4,230 4,230 
Northwest Territories 48 ,000 8,446 42,52] 78,838 13,622 1,481 1,735 9,723 = 38,277 
ae 
TABLE 4.-+--Increase per cent of Population by Provinces, 1871] fo 1931. 
Population eset phe ime Ate cent Increase by Decades Per cent 
Provinces in 1871 188] 139) 1901 191] 192] Increase 
187] to to to to to to in 60 
ee mie Wes 188] er DEO a 190] LSThe.  ot9e4 1931 ‘years 
CANADA 3,689,257 ivee3 11.76 11.13 34.17 21.94 18.08 181.27 
Alberta - “ = 2 = 412.58 57522 24,33 . 
British Columbia 36,247 36.45 98.49 81.98 119.68 33.66 82555 1,815.37 
Manitoba 25,228 146.79 144.95 67.34 80.79 32.23 14.75 2,675.25 
New Brunswick 285,594 12.48 0.09 3.07 6.27 10.23 5,24 42,94 
Nova Scotia 387,800 13.60 Cees 2.04 Vines 6.40 -2.10 32.24 
Ontario 1,620,851 18.88 9.73 Boeo 15.77 16.08 16.98 111,72 
P. E. Island 94,02) 15.82 0.18 ~5.34 ~9,3) 546 -0,68 ~ 6.36 
Quebec 1,191,516 14.06 G53) MORE 21.64 17,49 21.76 141.23 
Saskatchewan “ - ms ~ 439,48 53.83 21.69 ~ 
Yukon - - - “ ~68.73 451.16 1.76 = 
Northwest Territories 48,000 17.60 75533 79.66 = 67.67 22.76 ahoiti2 79.74 
. Increase of the Native-Born.--wWe may begin with a sketch of the native-born population in the Maritimes 
during the past six decades, especially significant as an index of prosperity--for the native knows the conditions in 
nis home province, while the immigrant Frequently comes because he has not been prosperous elsewhere. The facts, 


Increase by Decades---1871 to 193] 
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derived From the "birthplace" statistics of the Census, are set out in the following tables:~~ 


TABLE 5.--Native-born Population of the Maritime Provinces. 
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Census 

186] 63,027 
187] 80,27] 
188] 99,397 
189] 102,680 
190] 99,006 
1911 91,154 
192i 86,250 
193] 85,25] 
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Prince Edward Island 
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Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
298,192 199, 445 
358, 560 248,879 
412,859 290,165 
424,081 299,257 

- 435,172 313,178 
456,063 333,576 
480 332 366,418 
471,049 383,818 
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TABLE 6.-—-Percentage Increase of the Native-Born Population. # 
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Decade Prince Edward Isiand Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
1861-187] 2733 20.2 24.8 
1871~1881 : 23.8 Por 16,6 
1881-1891 Sie, Ce Sioa 
1891-1901 x 3.6 2.6 4.6 
1901-1911 ‘ x 7.9 4.8 6.5 
1911192] x 5.4 ae 9.9 
1921=1931 else Minis S. 4.7 
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The outstanding fact in these tables is that the growth of native population began to decline seriously 
“jn. the seventies, and that it had all but ceased in the eighties, since when it has only slightly recovered. To expand 
the statement somewhat: the growth of the Maritimes in native population during the decade 1861-71 was still extra- 
ordinarily rapid--as rapid, in fact, as that which has recently marked the Rhaitie Provinces and Quebec. Even at that 
Time, as we shall see below, certain numbers were leaving to seek their Fortuness elsewhere, but the population was 
young, vigorous and rural; it was an age of large families, and the sabi population grew iat a moderate 
amount of emigration. 


During the seventies, the native increase was but two-thirds as*great as in the preceding decade. The 
cause was obviously emigration, as may be seen from later evidence. It therefore appears that the conditions which 
have recently come into general notice really began during the seventies. The Franco-Prussian war had just ended, 
leaving depression in its wake; there was reaction from a long period of inflation; reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States had been terminated; and the wooden ship of the Maritimes was being ousted by the steel. The depression 
which lasted From 1873 to 1896 was not limited to the Maritime Provinces nor indeed to Canada; but it was in this 
period and especially in its closing years that the most severe los$ of population experienced in the Maritime 
Provinces occurred. Another factar which must not be overlooked is the ie the general birth rate which set in 
dur ing the eighties and which will be specially mentioned later on. 


Business conditions in general began to improve Stour 1896, when investment and development once more 
became considerable. During the period 1901-1911 the gain of native-born population From the Maritime Provinces 
became greater, and Nova Scotia obtained a share of the new immigration which was coming to Canada. War conditions 
hindered emigration between 1911 ai81921, and the loss of population by emigration, war, and the influenza epidemic 
combined was less than that due to emigration, alone in any previous degade since 1881. A large number of immigrants 
came into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick during the years preceding the war, and many of them were still in these 
provinces in 1921. Only Prince Edward Island, the most typically rural of the three provinces, continued to lose 
population more rapidly than it could be replaced by natural increase or immigration during the decade 1911-1921. 
Both Nova Scotia and.Prince Edward Island showed an actual decline of native-born population in the nineteen- 
twenties. 


# It should be noted that increases in native-born population in an area which is attracting immigrants are partly due 
to the replacement in the Census of ‘immigrant parents by native-born children. In such an area the percentage of 
‘ncrease in the native-bora popylation will be greater than the natural increase. 


2. The Present Status of the Maritimes among the Provinces of Canada in Certain Population Attributes. » 
Before proceeding with an analysis of the trend of population growth in the Maritimes, i+ may be useful to present < a 
comprehensive picture of their present status, including in this picture ds many attributes as can conveniently be 
assembled in one table. Table 7 shows the position of the Maritimes among the provinces of Canada in absolute figures 


of total population, native population, British population, non-alien population and province-born population. 


TABLE 7.--The Maritimes Compared with the Remaining Provinces of Canada in Spoil Types of Population, 1931. 
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pwned Total Population of Population of : Non-al jen 
ee ee Popwiation....._."“aebemadiansborn 7) apy weer itish races. 2 aoe OOel a. eau 
P. E. Island 88,038 85,251 73,758 87,433 
Nova Scotia 512,846 471,049 391,878 506,570 
New Brunswick 408,219 383,818 255,567 404,150 
Quebec: 2,874,255 2,622,510 432,726 2,803,697 
Ontario 3,431,683 2,627,398 2,539,771 3,282,093 
Manitoba 700,139 463,550 368,010 646,453 
Saskatchewan 921,785 603, 240 437,836 843,262 
Alberta 731,605 pope Geter: oe ie 
oe : : Pilate vi 89 

AEB Soak 077580 3683 13741 33734 
Northwest Territories 9,723 9,184 623 9; 478 
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CANADA 10,376,786 8,069, 258 5,381,071 9,847, 647 
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TABLE 7.--The Maritimes Compared with the Remaining Provinces of Canada in Different Types 
of Population, 1931 ~ Continued. : 


A 


Province—born 


~~ Province-born 


Immigrants and 


Population living in other Natural Returning Cana~ 
Province living in - parts of Canada Increase dians (Fiscal 
wecrer i: ner Provitice, < - ee. Vo. ea BSR as year 1931) Ae 
P, E. Island 82,724 17,014 : 967 313 
Nova Scotia G54 ,9uy 52,291 5,647 1,959 
New Brunswick 360,149 42,900 6,157 12,053 
Quebec 2,541,913 154,209 49,119 15,780 
Ontar io 2,478,898 315,733 33,504 27,000 
Manitoba ” 373,686 89,856 9,057 6,753 
Saskatchewan 442,040 60,125 15,265 4412 
Alberta B00, 200 36,474 11,950 5,377 
British Columbia , 233,195 14,546 4290 4,833 
Yukon 1,768 412 ° 11 
Northwest Territories 7,880 392 “ 4 

7,277 5397 783,952 135,956 68,495 
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It will be observed that Nova Scotia, while only the sixth province of Canada in population, is the 
Fourth in native population, the Fifth in British population, the sixth in non-alien population and the third in 


province-born population. 
in province=born population. 


New Brunswick, while the seventh in total population is the sixth-in native tand the Fifth 
For certain purposes the relative sizes of the populations of the provinces are 


portrayed more Faithfully in some of the succeeding columns than in the column of total population e.g. it is true to 
say that Nova Scotia is the third province in Canada in province-born population and therefore should rank third when 
we are considering questions involving knowledge of one's own province. Again, Nova Scotid is the fourth province 
From the standpoint of homogeneity. 


There is a Further feature shown in a separate table (Table 83, that requires a word of explanation. 
Obviously time lived in Canada is an ‘important attribute.. It may be assumed that a population with a large element 
oniy a few years in the country is less stable than one living:a life-time in the countrys Included in the last 
census were 383,000 persons who had arrived after 1926 ~ the equivalent of the native-born population of New Brunswick 
or of almost the whole province. Consequently it will be useful to show the comparative population of the different 


provinces in terms of "life population", i.e. the number spending on an average a life-time in Canada. For this 
purpose the native-born are considered as living their life in Canada up to their present age, while the immigrants 


are weighted according to their 


time in Canada. 


years, this being the life expectation in 1931. 


U 


A "life population" is taken as living in Canada on an average of 60 


TABLE 8.-~Mean Ages of Native Population and Time in Canada of Immigrant Population, 1931. 


Matec Mean age Average years of 
Province Canadian Immigrant of Cana- Residence in Canada 
Born dian -born of Immigrants 
CANADA 8,054,526 2,297,430 25 17 
P, £, Island 85,244 2,740 30 9 
Nova Scotia 470,949 41,530 28 18 
New Brunswick 383,755 24,310 27 if 
Quebec 2,621,936 250,896 25 17 
Ontario 256265718 801,126 28 13 
Manitoba 463,460 235,846 1 20 
Saskatchewan 603,134 316,984 ES 19 
Alberta 425,795 305,323 19 18 
British Columbia 373,535 318,675 23 20 
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TABLE 9.-~Average Number of Persons Spending a Life Time (60 years) in Canada 
expressed as a Percentage of the Total Population. 
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Life Life Total Life Population 
Province Population ! Population Life as a per cent 
(Canadian (Immigrant) Popul at ion of total popu- 
born) . lation 
CANADA é 3,360,122 632,914 3,993,036 39 
P. E. Island 42,622 416 43,038 . 49 
Nova Scotia 223,407 10,765 23h, 172 46 
New Brunswick 171,736 6,738 178, 468 yh 
Quebec 1,086,311} 69,833 1,156,144 40 
Ontario 1,208,241 173,310 1,381,551 40 
Manitoba 162,597 Wiest 239,954 34 
Saskatchewan 188,479 100,423 288,902 Hh 
Alberta 134,480 89,204 223,684 3] 
British Columbia 142,255 104,868 230,409 36 
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It will be seen that N@va Scotia is the Fifth province in "life population" but very close to the Fourth 
tani toa} and even the third (Saskatchewan) 5 also that while its total populace is slightly less than 5 per cent of 
the whole of Canada, its "life population" is almost 6 per cent of that of Canada. The last column in the table 
might perhaps be taken as an index of stability, .in which case the three Maritime provinces lead the provinces of 
Canada. I+ might also be pointed ‘out that the above table does not give the Maritime Provinces credit for the number 
of province-born living in other provinces of Canada (see Table 7). 


Tables 10 to 12 and Chart 1 assemble further attributes, Table 10 showing certain ratios, Chart 1 the 
age distribution, Table 11 also age distribution and Table 12 age potentialities and the Functions of the population 
in terms of these potentialities. 


‘ 


TABLE 10,.~-Canada by Provinces per 1,000, 1931s Certain Attributes of the Population 
Expressed as Ratios to the Total Population. 
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Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Province Birth Death AVital Marriage Infantile Mean Masculinity Gainfully at British Per cent 
Rate Rate Index Rate Mortality Age te Occupied School Races ° Non--alien 

P, E, Island 21.4 10.4 Zot Sate 68.1 30.1 1,064 BYoy a 22.6 83.8 99,3 
Nova Scotia 2250) Lh a6 1o9 6.6 LO neGor 1.054 3533.) » (25.9 76.4 98.8 
New Brunswick 26.5 ll} eS 652 87.4 Rtas 1.045 SHS 24.0 62.6 99.0 
Quebec 294 1250 2.4 5.8 Phe2o9: 925.29 »986 35.6 23.6 Loot 97.5 
Ontario 20.2 10,4 1.9 6.9 69.8 3 Ole 962 39.2 Adsye) S| TaeO ben 95.6 
Manitoba 20.5 76 Ate Fane 64,3 27.6 1.108 38.7 PAs ye e Sano 92.3 
Saskatchewan Zon 6.6 Bhat: 6.2 6876250 Nes Nays: 36.8 26.6 47.5 91.5 
Alberta oS5,bye fee Shah 7.0 69.4 26.8 1.208 BO ol > ae 53.0 87.8 
British Columbia 15.0) Bie8 aca Dino 49,4 31,5 1.246 Wu 20.4. 70.6 89.0 
CANADA (nine 

provinces) O52  1Qcd 2.3 624 84.7 28.1 1,074 37.9 24.5 51.9 94.9 
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é Births divided by deaths. 


x The Figures are taken from the Annual Survey of Education instead of the census for certain reasons: (1) that the 
census does not show the year’s enrolment after June 1; (2) probably does not show persons belonging to the province 
but going to school elsewhere; (3) probably does not show all the persons going to higher institutions, night schools 
etc. The census figures refer only to persons enumerated as’on June 1, 1931. 
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TABLE 11.--Per cent Distribution of Population by Quinquennial Age Groups for the Maritimes. 
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Nova Scotia 
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Ages Prince Edward Island New Brunswick vi 
0-4 10.39 10.38 11.65 
5 10.86 11.15 12.33 
10 10.68 11.02 ISR 
ils, }On21 10.39 10,50 
20 8.02 8.43 8.43 
25 6.04 6349 6.45 
30 5,69 5.83 SaGo 
Sh 5.92 5.98 5.86 
40 Sel5 S256 5.15 
45 4.98 5.11 4.83 
50 4,72 4,62 4,2 
55 3.94 3.89 3.51 
60 3.59 3.39 3.04 
65 3.44 2.83 2.50 
70 2.74 2ai6 1.92 
75 1.98 1.49 1.23 
80 1.09 087 065 
85 055 o4} : 029 
90 o1l3 013 208 
95 203 093 202 
100 # 000 200 200 
TABLE 12.+-Canada 1931. Actual Rates of Vital Attributes and Employment Attributes as compared 
with the Potential Rates arising from the Age and Sex Distribution. 
Note: The specific rates for each age group of Canada as a whole are used in idetermining the potentialities the 
only variable as between provinces being the age and sex distribution. 
Births Deaths. Marriages 
Actual Potential Actual Potential Actual Potential 
Province Rate Rate A2P Rate Rate A2P Rate Rate ASP 
(8) (3) le ames (8) (g) (8) 
tw renter ie Bs nis Se aT aA ie ep Gene na ee Dieta ee 
CANADA 2.3 1.0] 0.64 
P. E. Island 201 1.9 1.1] 1.04 1.36 0.76 0.56 0.57 0.98 
Nova Scotia 203 2.0 1.15 1.16 Lice) 0.96 0.66 0.59 1.12 
New Brunswick Zel 2.0 LoS 1.14 ite 1.02 0.62 0.59 1.05 
Quebec 2.9 202 leo2 1.20 0.97 1.24 0.58 0.66 0.88 
Ontario 2.0 Pa 0.87 1.04 1.07 0.97 0.69 0.64 1.08 
Manitoba 2.1 2.3 0.91 0.76 0.90 0.84 0.70 0.69 1,01 
Saskatchewan 2.3 202 1.05 0.66 9.85 0.78 0.62 0.64 0.97 
Alberta 2.4 204 1.p0 0.72 0.85 0.85 0.70 0.66 1,06 
British Columbia 1.5 2.4 0.63 0.88 0.97 0.91 0.56 0.63 0.89 
Gainfully Occupied Earning Capacity 
Actual Potential Actual Rate Potential Rate 
Province Rate Rate A2P (Dollars per (Dollars per ASP 
(4) A (%) P i person per year )A person per year )P ‘ 
CANADA 37.85 849 
P, E. Island 36.54 35.6] 1.03 - 594 768 0.77 
Nova Scotia 35.3] 35.78 8.99 - 700 B44 0.83 
New Brunswick 34, 30 34,38 1.00 686 828 0.83 
Quebec 35.58 34.77 1.02 823 82] 1.00 
Ontario 39.23 38.74 1.01 925 856 1,08 
Manitoba 38.66 38.66 1,00 846 854 0.99 
Saskatchewan 36.77 37.80 0.97 714 835 0.86 
Alberta 39.12 39.89 0.98 834 870 0.96 
British Columbia 44,1] 44,34 0.99 853 910 0.94 
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3. Description _of the Growth of Population since 185i.~--When the growth of large areas such as whole 
provinces is traced, important elements of growth are obscured, especially the beginnings of population movement and 
the nature of the areas into or from which the movement was directed. New Brynswick as a whole has kept srowing to 
date and Nova Scotia kept growing untii after 1921, while Prince Edward Island has been decreasing since 1890. And 
yet closer investigation will reveai that tne movement away from the First two named provinces ~ at least From Nova 
Scotia . has been greater than From the Island. When a popuiation moves From one part of a province into another 
(cities, etc.) or when the population of the province moves out and is replaced by inward movements from other 
provinces or From abroad, there may be a net growth in the whole province, so that the outward movement is disguised. 
What seems most significant in a study of population growrn is this movement out or in. If we know when it began and 
the nature of the areas where it occurred, we are enabled to understand why it occurred. Some interesting Features in 
connection with population growth in the Maritimes are brought out in certain of the tables Following. One is the above 
mentioned fact that Prince Edward Island has shown a smailer outward movement than the other Maritimes. Another is the 
Fact that while two of the Maritimes have shown actual decreases in population since 192] and while all three have 
grown very Slowly since Confederation, the working force has increased fairly rapidly. In proportion to population 
growth this working force has increased in Prince Edward Island more rapidly than in the other Maritimes, the second in 
order being Nov@ Scotia, in the Island the working Force (the number gainfully occupied) increased 1.16 times as fast 
as the population %etween 188! and 193%, in Nova Scotia, 1.10 times as Fast and in New Brunswick, 1.05 times as fast. 
Another feature is that while the soecalied rural population has been decreasing, the farm population, especially the 
workers on farms,does not show much evidence of shortage. The variable element that determines whether the rural 
population grows o* wot, seems to be the rural population that is not farm population. These Features would seem to be 
worthy of study as possibly explaining the growth. 


In accordance with the above ment ioved ‘piat of studying the population srowth in the Maritimes by smaller 
areas instead of whole provinces, this secrion contains Table 13 snowing the land areas and the population of each of 
the counties (permanent areas) from 185] to 19313 Table i4, the same for the rurai parts of these counties for the same 
years; Tabies i5 and 16 the same information as Tables 13 and i4 omly expressed in percentages of increase or decrease, 
while two maps, the First for the counties as a whole, the second for the rural parts, show the densities of population 
of these counties both at the present and at the time when they had the'r highest population to date. These densities 
are important, since a conception of them assists us to understand the stage of growth these counties reached. The 
densities are arranged in classes with class intervals of 5 to the square mile, as any smaller interval would not only 
be difficuit to represent on a map bist would also he of doubtful significance. IF a county has decreased in population, 
but not enough to change ‘ts class, this county may be regarded as stationary, while if the county has decreased enough 
to change its class it may be regarded as having decreased. ‘Thus none of the counties of Prince Edward Island have 
changed class; while Ant gonish, Nova Scotia, has decreased three classes, 


TABLE 13... Population of the Maritime Provinces by Counties, 1851-1931. 


Note: For percentages of increase see Table 15, 
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De etal alg ie niet none OU La One tie 1 Sg ee Se ee ee ee 
Counties ntl 1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
CANADA 3,466,793 X2, 419,597 3,201,418 3,689,25/ 4,324,810 4,833,239 5,371,315 7,206,643 (8,787,949 10,376,786 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 2,184 62,678 80,857 94,021 108,89] 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 88, 038 
1. Kings : 64! 15,425 19,931 23,068 26,433 26,633 24,725 22,636 20,445 19,147 
2. Prince - 178 15,142 21,401 28,302 34,347 36,470 35,400 32,779 31,520 3] , 500 
3, Queens 765 32,11) 397525 = NO, 6S1) | UB ETT?) 45,975 43,134 138,513 36,650 37,39] 
NOWA SCOTIA 20,743 2765854 330,857 387,800 440,572 450,396 4595574 492,338 523,837 512,846 
4. Annapolis 1,285 14,286 16,753 18,121 20,598 19,350 18,842 18,581 18,153 16,297 
Ant | ggn' sh 54 | 13,467 14,871 16,512 18,060 16,114 13,617 11,962 115580 10,073 
. Cape Breton 972 18,822 20,866 26,454 31,258 34,24u 49,166 73,330 86, 296 92,419 
Colchester 1,45] 15,469 20,045 23,331 26,720 27,160 24,900 23,664 25,196 25,051 
Cumber land 1,683 145339 19,533 235518 27,368 34,529 36,168 40,543 415191 36, 366 
Digby 970 12,052 14,751’ 17,037) 19,881 ~~ 19,897, | 20,322 | - 20,167 19,612 18,353 
Guysborough 1,611 10,840 12,713 16,555 17,808 17,195 18,320 17,048 15,518 155443 
Hal i Fax 2,063 39,914 49,021 56,963 67,917 71,358 74,662 80,257 97,228 100,204 
Hants 1,229 145330 17,460 21,301 23,359 22,052 20,056 19,703 19,739 19,393 
Inverness 1,409 16,917 19,967 23,415 25,651 59779 =. 24353 255571 23,808 21,055 
» Kings 842 145138 18,73) 21,510 23,469 2,489 21,937 21,780 23,723 24,357 
Lunenburg 1,169 16,395 19,632 23,834 28,583 31,075 32,389 33,260 33,742 31,674 
Pictou 1,124 25,587 28,785 32,114 35,535 34,541 33,459 35,858 40,851 39,018 
Queens 983 7,256 93365 10,554 10,577 105610 10,226 10,106 9594 10,612 
Richmond 489 10,380 12,607 14,268 15,121 14,399 13,515 13,273 [2,577 11,098 
Shelburne 979 10,622 10,668 12,417 14,913 14,956 14,202 14,105 135491 12,485 
Victoria 1,105 8,698 9,643 11,346 12yh70 “t2,ha2) 10,571 9,910 8,814 ; 
Yarmouth 838 13,142 155446 18,550 215284 22,216 22,869 23,220 22,374 20,939 
NEW BRUNSWICK 27,710 193,800 252,047 285,594 321,233 321,263 331,120 351,889 387,876 408,219 
Albert 687 65313 9,444 10,672 12,329 10,971 10,925 9,691 8,607 7,679 
, Carleton 1,311 11,108 16,373 19,938 23,365 225529 21,621 21,446 21,100 20,796 
Char lotte 1,254 19,938 23,663 25,882 26,087 23,752 22,415 21,147 21,435 215337 
Gloucester 1,870 11,704 15,076 18,810 21,614 24,897 27,936 32,662 38,684 41,914 
>» Kent 1,749 ils4io §=6s«15°854 ss i9510i «= 22,618 23,845 23,958 24,376 23,916 23,478 
Kings 1,386 18,842 23,283 24,593 25,617 23,087 21,655 20,594 20, 399 19,807 
Madawaska 1,273 3,361 4, 786 7,234 8,576, 19,512 12,311 16,678 20,138 24,527 
Northumberland 4571t 155064 18,801 20,116 25,109 125,713 28,543 31,194 33,985 34,124 
> Queens 1,385 10,634 13,359 13,847 145017 12,152 113177 10,897 11,679 11,219 
sh Metigmche Se NGL BR ge Se dram tes ee pe ee 
> St. John 616 38,475 8 92 ! if 
medi See a a 
4, Victor 2,092 2,047 5915 40% 7, 
35: yestmor tand 142 17,8}4 25° 3h7 295335 375719 412477 425060 bi? 23] 35387 375306 
> York 35576 17,628 23,393 27,140 305397 305979 Ss 313620. 31,561 323259 32S 
nAcludes personnel of Royal Canad: an Navy> x Tsas fF isures used: 
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TABLE 14.--Population of the Maritime Provinces by Counties (exclusive of all Incorporated Places), 1871-1931. 
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Notes For percentages of increase see Table 16. 
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Counties ie oh See ui a pag ROpuLal lop ieee es Oe ee ee 
Miles 1871 186) 189) ee a ee 
CANADA 3,466,793 2,741,675 3,010,839 2,966,985 3,232,560 3,875,534 4,384,688 4,804,129 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 2,184 81,414 94,575 95,038 87,401 79,068 70,708 67,653 
1. Kings 641 22,068 95,315 25,573 22,462 20,537 17,761 16,469 
2, Prince 778 25,502 31,494 33,588 325025 30,101 re fe 26,154 
3. Queens 765 33,844 37,766 35,877 32,414 28 430 25,836 25,030 
NOVA SCOTIA 20,743 321,120 353,929 339,488 314,466 302,121 297,682 298 , 392 
4, Annapolis 1,285 » 16,400 18,520 17,274 16,428 15,739 15,356 13,528 
5, Antigonish 54] 16,512 18,060 15,42] 11,779 10,175 9,834 8, 309 
6, Cape Breton 972 21,060 24,918 24,403 21,883 22,562 22,675 23,154 
7. Colchester 1,451 21,217 23,259 22,058 18,907 16,924 16,815 16,347 
8, Cumberland 1,683 21,649 24,194 24,026 21,567 20,593 20,217 18,509 
9. Digby 970 16,095 18,603 17,606 19,177 18,920 18,382 16,941 
10. Guysboro 1,611 15,851 16,908 16,064 16,841 15,431 13,892 12,893 
ll. Halifax 2,063 27,381 28,031 26,669 29,024 28, 580 30,957 50,029 
12. Hants 1,229 19,020 20,823 19,222 16,494 MGs eS 16,110 15,657 
13. Inverness 1,409 22,515 24,651 24,52] 22,864 21,090 19,171 16,518 
14, Kings gh2 19,73] 21,344 20,803 18,794 18,018 19,263 18,669 
15. Lunenburg L169 22,057 26,379 28 , 383 26,404 26 853 26,626 24 620 
16, Pictou 1,124 23,733 25,312 21,56 18,697 16220 16,183 15,447 
17. Queens 983 8,350 8,353 8,564 8,289 7,997 7,650 7,943 
18. Richmond 4g9 13,277 13,822 13,200 12,347 12,145 11,460 11,098 
19. Shelburne 979 9,983 11,630 12,436 10,225 11,003 10,315 9,131 
20. Victoria 1,105 10,209 11,323 11,147 9,333 8,850 7,854 8,009 
21, Yarmouth 838 16,050 17,799 16,127 15,413 15,168 13,877 11,590 
NEW BRUNSWICK 27,7190 223,287 251,998 245,884 244,555 255,89] 267,174 278,120 
22. Albert 687 10,672 12,329 10,971 10,925 9,691 8 607 7,679 
23, Carleton 1,311 17,656 4” 205878 19,241 17,977 17,590 16,841 16,630 
24, Charlotte 1,254 21,882 22,085 18,926 15,734 14,532 13,832 13S 
25. Gloucester 1,870 17,885 20,654 23,897 26,892 31,702 Be ey, 38,614 
26. Kent 1,749 19,101 22,618 23,845 23,958 24,276 23,045 22,320 
27. Kings & Queens 1,386 & 1,385 36,834 38, 284 33,959 31,434 29,585 29,391 28,259 
28, Madawaska 1,273 6,934 7,876 9,612 ial 14,857 16,103 18,097 
29.. Northumberland 4,711 P55 103 19,054 19,742 21,168 ZOOS 25,972 26,724 
30, Queens (Included with Kings) 
31. Restigouche 3,270 5,325 6,080 6,520 7,072 10,220 15,311 19,380 
32, Saint John 616 10,795 PL SOK 105395 11,048 11,06] 1S5s20 14,099 
33. Sunbury 1,088 6,824 6,651 5,762 5,729 6,219 65162 6,999 
34. Victoria 2,092 4,407 7,910 alts 8,181 10,264 11,473 13es0 
35. Westmorland 1,442 28,735 32,687 SPATS Oe 29,795 31,153 31,963 
36 York 3,576 21,134 24,179 23,138 22,611 22,516 20,607 20,135 
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TABLE 15,-~Increase in the Population of Counties of the Maritimes as Per Cent of the Population 
of Previous Census, 1851-1931. 


Countie® Land Area 185i- 185]— 187l- 188]-=- 189}- 190)- 19li= foes 
meas 3s ne (Square Miles) 1861 __—1871 1881 189] 1901 1911 1921 193] 
CANADA 3,466,793 B25ot 15.24 17.23 11.76 Lions 34517 21.94 18.08 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 2,184 29.00 16.28 los82 0.18 5534 =9.3] 546 ~0,68 - 
1. Kings 64] 29.21 15.74 14.59 0.76 -7017 ~8 45 -9,68 ~6.35 
2. Prince 778 41.34 S2c2n Zieos 6.18 -2ell =7 4) -3.84 ~0.07 
3, Queens 765 23.09 7.91 12.80 454 ~6.18 -11.18 4h, 34 2.02 
NOVA SCOTIA 20, 743 19,5] Vee! 13.60 eS 2.04 Toso 6.40 -2.10 
4, Annapolis 1,285 VEser 8,17 1367 -6.06 2.62 -].39 2530 -10,22 
5. Antigonish 541 10.43 pVeos Ew ~10.72 ~15.50 “12.15 ~3520 -13.0] 
6, Cape Breton 972 10,86 26.78 17.11 9.55 43,58 49.15 15.90 7.09 
7, Colchester 1,451 29.58 16.39 14.49 1.65 8,32 4 592 6.48 -0.57 
8. Cumberland 1,683 36,22 20.40 16.38 26.17 475 125h0 1.60 -1,17 
9, Digby 970 20.40 15350 16070 0.08 2eth 0.7] ~2075 6 43 
10. Guysboro 1,61] 17.28 30,22 Tae ~3 44 6.54 ~6.94 ~8.97 -0,49 
{1. Halifax 2,963 22.82 16.20 ]9o22 5.08 4,63 7.49 21.14 ' ae0E 
12. Hants 1,229 21.84 22.00 9.66 -5.60 -9.05 ~1.76 6.18 ~1.71- 
3, Inverness 1,409 18.03 LiGeT 2 ae 0.50 ~5,50 5.09 ~6.89 ~11,57 
4. Kings B42 32.49 14.84 9.1] -4 418 ~2,46 ~0.70 8.92 2.67 
5. Lunenburg 1,169 19.74 21.406 19,93 8.72 4,23 2.69 1.45 -6.13 
ees ee 1 as ee 
If, Queen 2 of Op? 0,31 3 ool: wo ° 
18. Richm : Lig “a a6, = 3 =, «ia 
192 Shel borne gro. hts, techy oie “eek SET 4:23 “yee ifbeeh 
20, Victoria 1,105 10,86 17.66 9.90 ~0.3] -14,97 6.25 -@11.06 ~9,02 


2:. Yarmouth 838 17.53 20.10 14.74 4.38 2.94 1,53 3.64 6.4) 
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TABLE 15.--Increase in the Population of Counties of the Maritimes as Per cent of the Population 
of Previous Census, 1851-1931 ~ Continued. 


Counties 


— 


NEW 
22 


nn nt a te re tr er en ee ee eee: 


~—— 


BRUNSWICK 
Albert 
Carleton 
Charlotte 
Gloucester 
Kent 

Kings 
Madawaska 
Northumberland 
Queens 
Rest i gouche 
Saint John 
Sunbury 
Victoria 
westmor land 
York 


jens ae 9S ree — lee a mga Hameeretayrrs ren 


— 


27,710 
687 
1,311 
1,254 
1,870 
1,749 
1386 
44711 
1,385 
3,270 


Land Area 


De(Savare Mi tes} 1B6l 


1851 


30.05 
49.60 
47.40 
18.68 
28 08] 
38.95 
23.57 
42.40 
24,81 
25.63 
17.14 
27.15 
14.26 
42.40 
4172 
32.70 


1861-- 1871- 1881 -: 
Weld 18 UORda ih hae CEN 

13.13 12.48 0.09 
13.00 15.52 -11.02 
2VeT7 17.19 ~3,58 
9.38 0.79 ~8.95 
24,77 14.90 15.19 
20.48 18.4] 5.42 
5.63 4,16 ~9 588 
51.15 19.93 21,16 
6.99 24.82 2.41 
3,65 1.23 -13.31 
14.38 26.60 17571 
6.54 1.62 ~6 040 
12.66 ~2,54 -13,37 
51618 59,07 9,94 
16.19 28.58 9.96 
16.01 12.00 1.91 


a re a ee ee 


[e927 1901e" 


pee 


1901 OUTRO p98} 
3.07 6.27 10.23 
~O042 = =11.30 11019 
-4.03 -0.81 1.60 
~5.63 ~5.66 1.36 
12.21 16.90 18.44 
0.47 1.74 ~1.89 
6.20 4.90 -0.95 
7th 35.47 20.75 
11.01 9.29 8.95 
~8.02 -1.98 7.18 
33.11 48.19 45,59 
4.4] 3.50 12.91 
-0.57 8.55 0.93 
14654 30.81 10.88 
1.41 6.09 19.65 
\2.07 -0.19 2.21 


TABLE 16.--Increase in the Population of Counties of the Maritimes as Per Cent of the Population 
of Previous Census, 1871-1931. 


Counties 


en teen 


CANADA 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


1, 
Ao 
3. 


Kings 
Prince 
Queens 


NOVA SCOTIA 


4, 
Do 
Gs 


Annapolis 
Antigonish 
Cape Breton 
Colchester 
Cumber land 


s Digby 
5 Guysboro 


Halifax 
Hants 
Inverness 
Kings 
Lunenburg 
Pictou 


o Queens 


Richmond 
Shelburne 


a WiGhOL fa 
« Yarmouth 


BRUNSWICK 


» Albert 


Carleton 
Charlotte 
Gloucester 
Kent 


» Kings & Queens 


Madawaska 
Northumberland 
Queens 
Rest i gouche 
Saint John 
Sunbury 
Victoria 
Westmorland 
York 


A an eee eee eee ome ae a ee. 


Land Area 1871- 
ne \puvabeng ties jo Ws 188)! 
3,466,793 9,82 

2,184 16.17 
64] 14,71 
778 23,50 
765 11.59 

20,743 10,22 

1,285 12,92 
541 9.38 
972 18.3] 

fh 45) 9,62 

1,683 11.76 
970 15,58 

1,611 6.67 

2,063 23,74 

1,229 9,48 

1,409 9,49 
842 Puy 

1,169 19,59 

1,124 6,65 
983 036 
489 ly, 10 
979 14,50 

1,105 10,91 
838 10.90 

27,710 12,86 
687 15.53 

1,381 18.25 

1,254 93 

1,870 15.48 

1,749 18.41 

1,386 & 1,385 3.94 
| 1,273 13.59 

4,711 26.16 

3,270 14.18 
616 7.58 

1,088 Se28 

2,092 59.07 

1,442 13.75 

3,576 14.40 


rn ee re re ce ee ns me re ee nt ee eee, 


Per Cent- Increase 


1881 189] - 190] = 
al 8) alien 
=] 46 8.95 19.89 
o49 ~8 03 -9 53 
1.02 ay: ~8,12 
6.65 -3,16 ~7 45 
=5.00 ~9,65 -12.29 
4,08 27637 3,93 
~6,73 4,90 -4,19 
~14,61 -23,62 ~13.62 
= .07 ~10.33 3.10 
~5516 ~14,29 -10.49 
~.69 =1d,03 ~4.52 
~5 536 8.92 -1.34 
4,99 484 8 . 37 
-4,86 8,83 ~15,30 
-7 69 ~14.19 =O tok 

- 253 676 -1.76 

a2053 -9.66 Apes: 

7.60 -697 T.70 

14.81 ~13430 1g. 25 

2,53 es | m3 be 

~4,50 6.46 -1.64 

6.93 -17.78 7.61 

~16 16,27 souke 

9,39 443 =1559 

2.43 ~ 54 4,64 

Ebao = 42 11.30 

-7 84 =6.57 -2.16 
14,30 16.87 ~7,64 

15,70 [253 17.89 

4.96 o47 1.33 
“11.35 7.38 ~5.88 

22.04 17.68 SH iP i, 

3.6] see 11.41 

(Included with Kings) 

7.34 8.37 44.5] 
-10.49 6328 ol2 
-13.37 ~o57 8255 

Be So 14.02 25.46 

009 ~6.72 ~2536 
-4,3] ~2 528 wm 42 


ham cT Age ar 
oe a ep) 


13.14 


-10,53 
713.5] 
9.93 
~9.12 
~] 047 
2.43 
-3.35 
493 
-.64 
-1.83 
#284 
-9.97 
7.06 
08 
9.10 
6.91 


“yoo 
193) 


5.24 
-10.78 
1.44 
-0.46 
8.35 
“1.84 
-3.,10 
21.79 
0.41 
-2,9% 
30.74 
1.86 
13,58 
16.46 
7.72 
0,60 
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The information of the preceding tables and maps may now be summarized. IF we take the percentage 

tables as being the most convenient for ready reference we note that the general information in Tables 1 to ¥ is 
inadequate as to the date when the population began to move from the Maritimes. At First sight also Tables 13 and 14 
seem to indicate an unbroken trend of growth up to 1881-91, But, on closer study i+ appears that Queens, P.E.1., 
Annapolis, NoSe, and Charlotte, Kings, Northumberland, Queens, St, John and probably Westmorland and York; N>B.y 
showed strong symptoms of outward movement as early as 1861-71; i.e. the increases in these counties were less than 
the natural increase. In the case of Queens, P.EsI,, the increase in 1861.71 was only 7.9 per cent as compared with 
23,1 in the previous decade. Now 7.9 per cent ii ten years would represent an increase of about 7/10 of one per cent 
in one year, or 7 per thousand, while the natural increase of Prince Edward {sland in 1921 was about 11 per thousand 
and at the present time is about 9 per thousand, I+ is probable, therefore, that Queens lost at least half its natural 
increase in 1861-71, there being some evidence that this natural increase did not move to other parts of the province, 
The loss.seems to have been still greater in the above men*+ioned counties of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, except, of 
course, the last two. Reasoning in the same way, there were added to these counties in the following decade (1871.81), 
Antigonish, Guysboro, Hants, Inverness, Kings, Queenss Richmond and Victoria in Nova Scotia and York in New Brunswick. 
In 1881-91 sixteen counties in the three Maritimes showed decreases; i.e.) lost their natural increase and a consider~ 
able portion of 1881 population, while the remaining counties must have lost their natural increase with the exception 
of Cumberland, Nova Scotia, and Madawaska and possibly Restigouche in New Brunswick, the latter increasing 17.7 per 
cent which was hardly equivalent to its natural increase. Thus the movement away from the Maritime provinces dates 
Further back than a casual student would suppose. 


The above applies to total population including urban. As for rural population (see Table 16) we Find 
that at least 17 counties in the Maritimes lost their natural increase between 1871 and 1881. ; 


if we trace the growth of the rural parts since 1881 we see that the only counties of the Maritimes that 
have maintained a continuous increase to date are Gloucester, Madawaska, Northumberland, Restigouche and Victoria, New 
Brunswick, while even of these, Gloucester:and Northumberland must have lost a considerable portion of their natural 
increase in 1921-31. In addition to these, rural Halifax, St. John and Sunbury have shown symptoms of recovery, but it 
will be manifest in comparing the farm population with the total rural population (below) that this apparent recovery - 
has been due to a non-farm rural population. Taking rural and urban combined, we Find that Cape Breton, Halifax and 
St, John in addition to Gloucester, Madawaska, Northumberland and Restigouche show almost unbroken increases, due 
clearly to urban population, while Kings and Queens, Nova Scotia, and all the counties of New Brunswick except Charlotte, 
Kings, Albert, Queens, Kent and Carleton have’ maintained more or less irregular increases with the result that their 1931 
population was greater than that of any previous date. All the remaining counties of the Maritimes have had a greater 
population at some previous date than in 1931. It is interesting to observe that the decreases in Prince Edward Island 
‘have been diminishing so that one county, Queens, showed an actual increase in 1921-31, and it is possible that the Islanc 
may show an actual increase in population at the next census. The same may be trué of Guysboro, Hants | and Victoria, Nove 
Scotia, and of Carleton, New Brunswick. Te summarize for the provinces as a whole; the total population (rural and urban) 
of Prince Edward Island was at its highest in 1891, that of Nova Scotia in 1921, that of New Brunswick in 193]. The rural 
population of Prince Edward Island has been decreasing since 1891; that of Nova Scotia since 1881; while that of New 
Brunswick was higher in 1931 than at any previous census./ Thus the rural population of Nova Scotia began to decrease 
before that of Prince Edward Island. 


To make more clear the phases through which the counties have passed, the maps should be consulted. They 
show that the counties of Nova Scotia which are still growing are Halifax, Queens, Kings and Cape Breton, while Halifax 
county is the only one in which the rural population is still growing, In Prince Edward Island all the counties have had 
a maximum, while in New Brunswick 6 total and 8 rural have passed their maximum. It is clear From Table 17, that one of 
the chief reasons for the continued growth of such counties as rural Halifax is the existence of a large non-farm 
population. In Further reference to this pointy it is interesting to see that the First county in the Maritimes which 
showed a decrease in total population, vizs Sunbury, New Brunswick (1861) is now growing both in rural and total 
population. In 1931 Sunbury!'s rural population had 47 per cent non-farm population and ranked sixth im this respect 
among the rural counties of the Maritimes. The county in Nova Scotia which has suffered the severest rural decrease, 
having decreased three classes (from over 30 per square mile to about 17 per square mile) is Antigonish, It is, on the 
whole, a prosperous county, but it has the very lowest non-farm rural population in the Maritimes, vizs 6% per cent as 
compared with 73.8 per cent in rural Halifax and 84.1 per cent in rural St. John. This leads at once to conclusions 
which will be emphasized by a glance at Table 18 which presents data om occupations; ; ; 


As bearing upon the increases and decreases shown in the foregoing tables and maps, ‘a further table is 
given showing the non-farm population of these counties in 1931 (the first time that such data were compiled) in 
juxtaposition with their growth between 1921 and 1931, To avoid the confusion caused by minus signs the population of 
193] is expressed as a multiple of the population of 1921 instead of showine the percentage increase or decrease; so 
that any index larger than 100 indicates an increase, and less, a decrease. Further, instead of arranging the counties 
in alphabetical or geographical order, they are arranged in the order of the size of their percentage of rural non Farm 
population, so that the bearing of this upon their growth in 1921.31 may more easily be detected. 


/ By rural population is meant the population exclusive of all incorporated places, In tracing these places back, the 
population of the subdistrict of the county in which they are situated was taken as representing them in the years 
before they were incorporated to prevent the misleading Figures that would arjse from counting a town as rural before 
it was incorporated and then showing a decrease in rural population owing to jts incorporation. 
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TABLE 17.~-Counties of the Maritimes: Rural: Non-farm Population in Relation to the Growth 
of Rural Population Between 192) and 1931. 


a ee Per cent Rural Non-farm 193] Rural Population 


County Population of the Total per hundred 
Sema es eet ee ke eee RUA PODUi at Ont ey ie he es 192) RUraler opulent ion as. | 
1, Saint Johr 84.1 105.9 
2. Halifax 73.8 163.5 
3. Sheiburne 61.7 88.5 
4. Cape Breton 55.0 97.8 
5. Charlotte 49,7 100.3 
6, Sunbury 4751 113.6 
7, Rest igouche « 46,0 126.6 
8, Queen's, N.S. 46.0 103.8 
9. Guysboro 41.8 92.8 
10, Digby 41.1 92.2 
Ti. Richmond 40,5 96.8 
12. Victoria, NB» 40,0 116.4 
13, Madawaska 39.2 112.4 
14, Westmorland 38.1 102.6 
15, Cumberland 34,3 91.5 
16, Lunenburg 34.0 92.5 
17. Albert ake ies Oe ee: A 4: 89.2 
Sen RE eR Ue os per nl epee ie alee a ees Bane hee ge te 
19, Annapolis 32.0 88.1 
20, Kings, N.S. SH 96.9 
21. Northumberland SL 102.9 
22. Kings & Queens, N.B. 30.4 96.2 
23. Hants 29.2 97.2 
24. Colchester 28.3 97 02 
25, Yarmouth 28 ,0 Blas 
26. Carleton 26:7 98.8 
27. Pictou , 2565 95.5 
28. Prince PEPE SS: 96.5 
29, Victorias NoS» 2144 102.0 
30. Gloucester 20.7 109.2 
31. Queens, PET. 17.6 96.9 
32. Kerit 17.4 96.8 
33, Kings, P.Eol. 11.6 92.7 
34. Inverness 7.4 86.2 
35. Antigonish ; 6.5 87.1 
‘MARITIMES 35.3 100.2 
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Aithough in the above table we are met with exceptions which obscure the tendencies of the data, still 
when the counties are arranged as above, !t becomes evident that there is a connection between the rate of growth of the 
rural population and the proportions of this population which are non-farm. This becomes more manifest when the Figures 
of the third column are compared above and below the county which has the middle position in the scale of proportion of 
non-farm population, viz: York, New Brunswick, We see that of fhe 12 counties which showed a rural increase in the 
decade, 9 are in the upper half and only 3 in the lower. The exceptions make it clear that the non-farm population was 
by no means the only factor in the rates of increase, but a measured correlation shows that it was a real factor. This 
carries with it important suggestions that will be brought out Further on. 


I+ will be recalled that the very First county in the Maritimes to show an actual decrease in population 
was Sunbury, New Brunswick, This county is not only one of the growing counties of the Maritimes as shown on Map 2, but 
also showed a substantial increase in the last decade. It is the sixth highest in the scale of non-farm population. 
Again, looking at Map 2 we see that the rural population of Antigonish has decreased by three classes of density and also 
showed the greatest decrease but one in the last decade. It is the lowest in the scale of non-farm population. 


It may be mentioned that a similar study was made of other counties of Canada (other than Maritime 
counties) and that the connection between the rural growth in the decade and the non-fatm rural population was there 
brought ‘out even more clearly, so that the above results are not due to a higher standard of urbanization in the 
Maritimes. 


This rural non-farm population is, of course, an aggregate of many items. In counties such as Saint John 
and Halifax it isy no doubt, largely sub-urban, consisting in same cases of persons who live in the suburbs and work in 
the cities, but it also consists of market-gardeners, etc, living on plots of land too small to be called farms. In 
most of the counties, however, it is a "village" population, such villages ranging all the way from towns just before 
incorporation to straggling hamlets of two or three houses» There are also miners, fishermen, etc. These "villages" 
used to be important, containing not only the churches, stores, schools; etc. but also the bulk of the local artisans, 
while the grist m'li, saw mill, dye-mill, etc. were usually situated not necessarily in these villages, but where power 
was available. pince they were numerous *hey, aggregated a considerable pope len iop and:their sudden tees and falls could 
make a,marked ot ference in the rates of pogvla ron increases, It nitd be shown t at the put ward movemen of rural 

opulatior, fn the far f¥mes esan with the disappearance o these "villages", or rather o € ogccupations which brought 
PREM into existence, viz: those of the country store keeper, the local artisan and the tiny manufacturer. 


. It is difficult to obtain a comparative table of industries or occupations over a period of years; but 
the Census of 1881 gave data on occupations las distinct From industries! which can be compared with the minute data 
obtained For 1931, “Table 18 assembies these data. The decade 1881-91, it will be recalled, is the one usual 
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An extended analysis of Table 18 is given further on, but it will be interesting to take a preliminary 
survey to see the relative importance of the occupations which have declined since 1881, Meanwhile it is important 
to remember that all occupations in the Maritimes increased in the 50 years 1,09 times as fast as the population. 


The declining occupations in order of size in 1881 were as follows: 


Occupation 1881 1931 

1. Farmers and stock~raisers 138,412 108,444 

2, Carpenters and joiners 11,479 7,859 

3, Sailors, seamen, deck hands, etc. 10, 386 2,005 

4, Dressmakers, milliners, seamstresses 4,262 1,242 

5. Blacksmiths 3,996 1,699 

6, Boot and shoe-makers 3,306 536 

7. Tailors, clothiers as 556 572 

8. Stone cutters, masons, brick makers 1,820 971 

9. Coopers 1,502 . 581 

10, Sawyers 1,101 616 
11. Carriage makers 963 95 
12. Millers 909 74 
13. Printers, publishers 123 683 
14, Tin and copper smiths Fee 261 
15. Foundrymen 586 427 
16. Butchers 580 263 
17, Carders, combers, etc. 577 395 
18. Saddle and harness makers 525 116 
19, Cabinet and furniture makers 509 113 
20. Tanners 505 30 
21. Gardeners, Florists 300 268 
22, Watchmakers and jewellers 284 146 
23. Sail or tent makers 22) 38 
24, Plasterers and lathers 204 137 
25. Tobacco makers 87 23 


26. Auctioneers, carvers, gold and silver smiths, book-binders, 
brewers, lime-burners, nail makers, potters and "other 


agriculture" 333 18] 
Total declining 186,848 127,775 
Total occupations 281,288 353,274 


ae a 


1, In the first place it is noticeable that the occupations which have decreased since 1881 formed 
66.4 per cent of all occupations in 1881; these occupations Formed only 36,2 per cent of all occupations in 193]. 


2. In the second place farmers and stock--raisers Formed 74 per cent of the declining occupations jn 
1881; but of the total decrease of 59,073 in these occupations, farmers and stock:-raisers lost only 29,968 or 51 per 
cent. Thus farmers and stock-raisers did not lose out nearly as much as the remaining declining occupations. 


3, The rural population of the Maritimes (See Table 14) decreased From 700,502 in 1881 to 644,165 ir 
1931, a decrease of 8 per cent; farmers and stock-raisers decreased 213 per cent; but the remaining occupations, 
nearly all of which in 1881, except perhaps a large portion of the sailors, were small artisans and manufacturers 
living in rural aggregations, declined from 48,436 in 1881 to 19,331 in 1931 or over 60 per cent. However, if we 
except New Brunswick, the rural population decreased about as much as the Farmers and stock-raisers; and if we except 
the large non-farm population mentioned in Table 17, it will be seen that the rural population must have declined 
much Faster than the farmers and stock~raisers. The decreases in such occupations as blacksmiths, carpenters, dress 
makers, tailors, coopers, sawyers, millers, tanners, etc. are very significant. These persons in 1881 either "kept 
shop" in small rural aggregations or worked from house to house in the country. The reason some of them have not 
entirely disappeared is because they are employed in manufacturing establishments in the cities and towns. Of course 
it must always be borne in mind that the agriculturist and sailor did decrease very drastically and the importance of 
the change from sailing vessels to steamers as the cause of the drop in the number of seamen must not be lost sight of, 
but the drop in agriculturists is not necessarily all connected with the state of agriculture. A large number of the 
local artisans and small manufacturers - the carpenter, cooper, miller - were also farmers and in 1881 probably gave 
their occupation as Farmers. The drop of 29,000 in those of them who actually gave their occupation as millers, etc. 
is surprisingly large. Since families were large in those days, this drop probably represents From 150,000 to 200,000 
population - a far greater decrease than the total rural population suffered so that if it had not been for the move-. 
ment into the population of certain counties of New Brunswick and an in-movement of a non. Farm rural population into 
certain counties, such as Halifax, Saint John, Shelburne, Cape Breton, Queens, N.S;>, etc. the rural population, and 
consequently the total population, would have decreased drast ically.* 


The other side of the picture must now be shown - what occupations showed increases? It is noteworthy 
that the number gainfully occupied in the Maritimes increased far more than the population and that this relative 
gain was sreatest in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia coming second, This is a significant fact. Before commenting 
on the reasons, an analytical table of occupations in 1881 and 1931 is presented. The change in the size of the 


x See Table 17 - The non-farm population of the rural parts of the counties of the Maritimes aggregated 230,683 in 
1931 but the bulk of these were in a few counties. 


male eek 


. . . . . U . . . 
occupation, in the case of every occupation, is equated with the change in the size of the population (rural and urban 
combined) so that if the population increased, say 10 per cent and the occupations increased, say, 20 per cent, the 
growth in the occupation is represented as 129 or an index of 1.09. The occupations are arranged in order From the one 


which showed the highest index to the one showing the lowest. In this way the eye can readily see which occupations 
ptr d ae ae gains (any index over 1.00) in comparison with the population and which showed losses (any index 
less than 1.00). 


TABLE 19.---Maritime Provinces: Growth of Occupation in Terms of Growth of Population, 1881 to 1931. 
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1881 : 1 Sadar 
No. of persons represented by increasing occupations (No. 1-61) 4 60,615 191,229 ina 
No. of persons represented by decreasing occupations (Nos. 62~109) 220,673 162,045 
ee Meine Provincest: a 
Occupation Growth or 
: in 1931 as decline of 
Occupation multiple of occupation in 
occupat ion terms of growth 
Le a, ETO eee ee ae eters POPE AOD aap 
- Population growth by 1931 with 1881 as base 1.16 
ALL. OCCUPATIONS 1.26 1.09 
Professional occupations 2.22 1.91 
Agricultural occupations -78 267 
Labourers 2.04 1.76 
Mining occupations Se8) 4, 58 
Transportation & communication occupations 1.72 1.47 
Commercial occupations 2.16 1.86 
Clerical occupations 4.10 Se 
Mechanical occupations 8] +70 
Government and civic occupations 2.00 1.90 
Building and construction occupations 283 o72 
Manufacturing occupations 1.86 1.60 
Apprentices 6.20 5.34 
Personal service occupations 1.69 1.45 
Fishing, hunting, trapping & logging occupations 1.24 1.07 
Other and unspecified occupations 307 206 
1. Other mining occupations # 5 
2, Other transportation & communication occupations f 
3, Optical and mathematical instrument makers =. 
4. Stenographers, typists 2188.50 1886.64 
5, Other personal service occupations # 45.40 39.14 
6. Car builders and repairers 43,63 37.61 
7, Hosiers, glovers 21.33 18.39 
8. Commercial travellers 21.27 18.34 
9. Other professional occupations # 19.46 16.78 
10, Other commercial occupations # 13.57 ly .78 
11. Box and packing casemakers: trunk, belt and bag makers 12.61 10,87 
12. Mechanics 11.87 10.23 
13, Musicians, music teachers 11.36 9.79 
14. Other building and construction occupations # 11.35 9.78 
15, Court officers Le S10 7.84 
16. Nurses UBL 7.56 
17. Brokers 7.92 6.83 
. 18. Agents, canvassers, demonstrators 7.43 6.4] 
19, Telegraph, telephone employees 715 6.16 
20. Policemen, constables Fell 6.13 
21. Hawkers, peddlers 6.31 5.44 
22. Apprentices 6.20 5.34 
23, Plumbers, steam and gas Fitters 6.02 5.19 
24, Laundresses 5.95 5.13 
25, Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists 5.94 Sui2 
26. Other manufacturing occupations # 5.90 5.09 
27, Pilots, captains, mates 5.80 5.00 
28. Messengers 5.5] 4.75 
29. Accountants, auditors, book-keepers, cashiers Beet 4.49 
30. Dentists. 4,83 4.16 
31. Miners 4.5] 3.89 
32, Artists, sculptors, authors, editors, journalists 432 3.72 
33. Professors, lecturers, college principals 4.02 3.47 
34, Stevedores, longshoremen 4.03 3.47 
35, Veterinary surgeons 3.53 3.04 
36. Railway employees 3.42 2.95 
37. Engravers, lithographers he Pe 2.87 


/} Other than those specified elsewhere in the table. 
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TABLE 19.--Maritime Provinces: Growth of Occupation in Terms of Growth of Population, 


1881 to 193] ~ Continued. 
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Occupat ion 


38. Clerks 

39. Justices, magistrates 

40, Contractors, builders 

ly}, Lumbermen, raftsmen 

42, Boilermakers, platers, riveters 
43, Hotel and boarding house keepers 
uu. Quarriers, rock drillers 

45, Engineers, machinists 

4G, Painters, glaziers, decorators 
47, Labourers 

48. Nuns and Christian brothers 

49, Hatters, Furriers 


50. Bankers, Financiers, officials (Trust & Loan Co.) 


51. Teachers 

52, Wholesale & retail traders and dealers 
53. Bakers 

54. Teamsters, drivers 

55. Musical instrument makers and repairers 
56. Physicians, surgeons 

57. Hunters, trappers, guides 

58, Photographers 

59, Livery, stable keepers 

60. Civil engineers, surveyors 

61. Clergymen, priests 
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in 1931 as 
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Maritime Provinges: 4s 5. eee 


Growth or 
Decline of 
Occupation in 
Terms of Growth 
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2.81 
2.6] 
2,56 
2052 
2eag 
2-11 
2.05 
1.82 
lect 
TAS) 
1359 
1.49 
1.47 
1.45 
1.38 
L325 
eos 
1.19 
1.16 
1,16 
1,14 
1.12 
1.07 
1.07 
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62. Servants 

63. Brush and broom makers 

64, Fishermen 

65. Millwrights 

66. Lawyers, notaries 

67, Meat curerS, canners, packers 

68, Printers, publishers, compositors 

69. Other government and civic occupations # 
70. Gardeners; nurserymen, Florists 

71. AvetioneerS, appraisers 

72. Architects 

73. Farmers, stock raisers 

74. BrewerS, maisters, stillmen 

75. Foundrymen, moulders, coremakers, casters 
76. Carpenters, Maes 

77. Carders, combers, drawing frame tenders, weavers 
78. Plasterers, lathers 

79, Bookbinders 

80. Lime burners, kilnmen 

81. Stone and brick masons 

82, Sawyers 

83. Chemists, assayers, metallurgists 

84, Watchmakers, jewellers and repairers 
85. Potters, pottery glaziers, decorators 
86. Stone cutters and dressers 

87, Butchers, slaughterers, trimmers 

88, Blacksmiths, hammermen, forgemen 

89. Coopers 

90. Carvers, picture frame makers 

91. Tin and coppersmiths 

92. Dressmakers, milliners 

93. Tobacco workers 

94. Brick and tile makers, moulders 

95. Nail makers 

96. Aerated water makers 

37. Seamstresses 

98. Cabinet and furniture makers 

99, Tailors, clothiers 

100. Saddle, harness makers and repairers 
101. Sailors, seamen, deckhands 

102. Sail, tent, canvas goods makers and repairers 
103. Boot, shoe makers and repairers 

104. Other agricultural occupations #4 

105, Carriage, wagon builders and repairers 
106. Millers 

107. Other and unspecified occupations / 
108. Gold and silver smiths 


109, Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and Finishers 
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/ Other than those specified elsewhere in the table. 
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The change in the nature of occupations which has taken place provides an interesting story. We have seen 
that the occupations which have shown a tendency to disappear are the local artisan and small manufacturer, the sailor 
and farmer. Arranging the occupations which have increased rapidly into class groups we have miners; stenographers, 
typists and clerks; commercial travellers, agents, hawkers and peddlers, and other commercial workers; railwaymen, 
pilots, captains, stevedores and other transportation (i.e., other than sailors, etc.); professional (nurses, musicians, 
professors, nuns and Christian brothers, teachers, dentists, veterinary. Surgeons, justices and other professional); 
civic and government employees; personal service (barbers, hotel and boarding house keepers); bankers and financiers; 
telegraph and telephone operators; Fine workmen such as lithographers, engravers, etc.; the larger manufacturers; 
wholesale and retail traders; machinists ‘and labourers. Noteworthy is the change From sailors and seamen to stevedores, 
longshoremen, pilots, captains; from carpenters, etc. to builders and contractors; from the small manufacturer to the 
large manufacturer; the increase in the personal service group, such as barbers, etc., and especially the increase in 
commercial personnel, clerks and also occupations indicating employment of women; perhaps most significant of all is the 
increase in labobrers. The index of growth of the labourer is 1.76; i.e, the labourer increased 1.76 times or almost 
twice as fast as the population, and this does not include Farm labourers, miners or lumbermen. This, of course, is not 
anew story, but it clearly illustrates the results to the personnel of employment, of increasing urbanization, large- 
scale manufactures, mechanization and Financing, changing the artisans, etc.. to clerks, agents, etc. and leaving an 
increasing crop of labourers qr persons with no steady occupation. ‘It is almost a truism to say that the latter cannot 
be redarded as a steady factor in population increase, because of their Shifting in search of work and the changing 
personnel in any particular locality according as good or bad times befall. 


The experiences exemplified in the last two or three tables are by no means confined to the Maritimes, 
but at the moment, the Maritimes are the subject of discussion. What has been said of the Fate of the local artisan etc. 
could equally well be said of Ontario and other provinces. A sidé light on what was happening around 1881 is given by 
Fisures of the occupations of Canadians living in the United States in 1890. While the United States Figures do not 
give the province of Canada from which these persons came, the following Footnote showing the province of Canada From 
which the total Maritime population of the United States came will give some conception of this.4 Table 20 shows the 
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# Number of Canadian-born Living in the United States in 1880 showing State of Residence and Province 
of Former Residence 
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Former Residence _ 


Ci ee Mo MO re Cao, ee 
NEW -ENGLAND 4 323 37,753. 27,195 
Maine 365 3,574 13,955 
New Hampshire 86 816 47h, 
Vermont 24 142 101 
Massachusetts 3,613 29 , 307 12,006 
Rhode Island Ram Ree: 1,401 293 
Connect i cut 7s} Sule! 366 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 358 3,368 2,053 
New York — 138 2,060 1,250 
New Jersey 103 38) 169 
Pennsylvania 114 927 634 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 1,190 3,004 4,618 
Ohio 154 366 304. 
Indiana 108 108 105 
Illinois 224 820 695 
Michigan 24] 979 1,582 
Wisconsin 463 731 1,932 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 815 3,426 3,825 
Minnesota 134 1,562 2,49) | 
lowa 484 612 472 
Missouri 35 289 22) 
North and South Dakota 20 22h 198 
Nebraska 70s) 314 199 
Kansas 69 425 24h 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 8h 570 211 
Delaware x bet 2h 4 
Maryland Al 268 61 
District of Columbia 14 5S 40 
Virginia 2) 52 36 
West Virginia 1 23 9 
North Carolina 18 18 3 
South Carolina ~ 22 10 
Georgia 4 29 15 
Florida 8 8] S5 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 46 100 66 
Kentucky 7 25 25 
Tennessee 19 24 13 
Alabama Ly 27 18 
Mississippi 9 24 10 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 38 207 267 
Arkansas : 4 13 27 
Louisiana 5 61 37 


Texas 29 bas 203 


ee 


number of Canadians living in the United States in classes of occupation and the number engaged in the correspondin 
occupations in Canada about the same time (1891). The percentages in each class (of all occupations in the country 
are used for measuring the tendency of one class more than another to move to the United States. Thus if the 
percentage in the United States is the same as in Canada or lower, it indicates that the outward movement was not a 
wholesale movement of the class from Canada, while if it is much greater in the United States, it indicates that 
migration to the United States affected that class strongly. Of course complications arise, as in the case of most 
of such comparisons, From the possibility that the same person might have been working at one occupation (or no 
occupation) in Canada and another in the United States. However, the figures indicate in any case, where the class 
is larger in the United States than in Canada, that the opportunities For that class in Canada were limited. 


TABLE 20.--Occupations of the Canadian-born People Living in the United States in 1890. 


Percentage of "All 
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Occupation Male Female Total Bhs iy uxt). Decupat tons.’ wisi et 
es Sean rere abode sit naka pubes ects ett 1 Bale 47 female i ae 
ALL. OCCUPATIONS 430,297 101,711 532,008 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Agriculture, Fishing, mining Ly tos 2,158 Vivsout 26,76 Zale 22.05 
Professional service 12,570 4,863 17,433 2.92 4,78 3.28 
Domestic and personal service Seger 35,673 107,884 16,78 35.07 20,27 
Trade and transportation 71,380 4,997 105 90T 16.59 491 14.36 
Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries 158,983 54,020 213,003 36.95 SS cme 40.04 
Occupations of the Canadian People Living in Canada in 1891. 

ae. Pub) ROR Me ees giana ri 2 Percentage of "Aj]~ 

Occupat i on ; Male Female Total Set OE CUD GT ORS T Same 
ial Nk ESET cae ee een Raia e enue een ces eh en IM 
ALL. OCCUPATIONS 1,410,379 195,990 1,606,369 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Agriculture, fishing, mining 777,812 12,398 790,210 55.16 6.33 49.19 
Professional service 44764 18,516 63,280 Say 9.45 3,94 
Domestic and personal service 154,764 91,419 246,183 10.97 46.64 15.33 
Trade and transportation 175,502 5193 186,695 12.44 Caw 11.62 
Manufacturing and mechanical 

industries PAST Lee isyT 62,464 320,001 18.26 31.87 19.92 


The significance of the above table will probably be clearer From the following summary: 


Per _ceni of Total Occupations 


In the United States : In Canada 
Agriculture, Fishing, mining 22,05 49.19 


Professional service 3,28 3.94 


Domestic and personal service 20.27 15334 
Trade and transportation 14.36 11.62 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries 40,04 19,92 


It may appear surprising that the professional class is about equally represented in the two countries, 
probably indicating that there was no special attraction in the United States for this class of Canadian, While there 
was some attraction shown for the domestic or personal service class, the important attraction is shown For the 
manufacturing and mechanical class, including the labourers of this class. The losses to agricultural occupations in 
Canada occasioned by the movement to the United States manifestly did not follow agriculture in the United States, 

The proportion in domestic and personal service in the United States as compared with Canada is surprisingly small, 
considering the prevailing impression that Canadian girls went to the States largely into this class. The appearance 
of the manufacturing and mechanical class recalls what was said above about the small artisan and manufacturer. 
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FOOTNOTE ~ Continyved 


/ Number of Canadian-born Living in the United States in 1880 showing State of Residence and Province 
of Former Residence - Continued. 
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__Former Residence __ 


State of Residence 
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cae iE ASU osh ot eae SM eg Oy Set? Pe Cee 
MOUNTAIN 185 1,449 809 
Mont ana 15 Ta. 223 
Idaho 10 43 ; 49 
Wyoming 2 39 20 
Colorado 110 636 270 
New Mexico , 23 24 
Arizona 5 78 35 
Utah 1 68 58 
pacitics 501 3,283 2, hh 
~ Washington 25 3 2 "322 
CEE FP ornia ub? 2,738 2 1§3 


TOTAL NUMBER 
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The Fact that the number gainfully occupied in the Maritimes increased considerably faster than the 
population in 1881-1931 focuses attention. If the whole population had increased as fast as the working population the | 
Maritimes in 1931 would have had about 100,000 greater population than they had. Why this increase in workers and what 
is its significance? 


An obvious explanation is that it was due to increase in adult population at the expense of children. 
IF this be the explanation, the arrest in the growth of Maritime population is a matter of lowered fertility, not 
emigration. Another explanation might be that even a large natural increase has been emigrating before reaching the 
ages at which they would be considered as gainfully occupied. While this emigration has been taking place, it is 
obviously wrong as an explanation in view of the fact that the emigration has been largely from rural parts and that 
Farmers! sons are considered as gainfully occupied. Another possible explanation is the increase in Female occupations. 
The largest large-scale increase is in stenographers and typists. There are also many other possible explanations. 


The matter of decreasing child population can be easily investigated. Table 21 shows the population 
under 16 (male and female) in relation to the rest of the population, 1861 to 1931. 


TABLE 21,~-Percentage of the Population of the Maritime Provinces under 16 Years of Age, 1861-1931. 


Prince Edward Island 
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Year Total Males Males under 16 % Total Females Females under 16 4 

1861 40,880 18,220 Wu 57 39,977 17,439 43,62 
1871 47,121 20,827 W420 46,900 19,86] 42,35 
1881 54,729 22,706 41,49 54,162 21,635 39.94 
189] 54,881 22,125 40.331 54,197 21,040 38,82 
1921 4887 15,614 34,79 43,728 14,943 34.17 
1931 45,392 15,204 33349 42,646 14,670 34.40 

Nova Scotia 
1861 165,584 71,032 42.90 — 165,273 68,776 41.61 
187] 193,792 81,921 42,27 194,008 78,989 40,71 
1881 220,538 90,202 40.90 220,034 86,567 39.34 
1891 227,093 87,580 38.57 Zea, o03 83,309 Sia 
192) 266,472 95,347 35.78 257,365 92,592 35.98 
193] 263,104 90,078 34,24 249,742 87,448 35,02 
New Brunswick 

186] 129,948 56; 362 43.37 122,099 53,931 44.17 
1871 145,888 63,126 43.27 139,706 59,646 42.69 
188] 164,119 67,655 Wiee2 157,114 63,944 40.70 
189] 163,739 65,163 39,80 157,524 61,624 Boe 
1921 197,35] 74,499 3775 190,525 72,992 38.31 
1931 208,620 TELE Si Gye) 199,599 75,692 ‘ 31992 
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While it is quite true that the child population has been decreasing this is not a complete explanation 
of the greater increase in occupations than in population, Chart 1 makes this quite clear. The Maritimes have still a 
larger child population than Canada as a whole. It is in adult population that the Maritimes are short. Furthermore, 
there are other ways in which an adult population can show a relative increase than by reduction in the natural increase. 
One of these is by immigration of adults; another, of course, is increased longevity. As For emigration bringing about 
the condition of disproportionate increase in occupations, the tendency should be the opposite. To say that urbanization 
is the cause is usually another way of saying that natural increase is greater in rural than urban areas, and we have 
seen that the loss in natural increase cannot be the sole cause. The probability that there were more child workers in 
1881 than at present must also be considered. We have to conclude that the workers did actually show a substantial 
increase in the 50 years and are still Faced with the problem of explaining why the population did not show a proportion- 
ate increase. The true explanation seems to lie in the type of work im 1931 as compared with 1921. Table 19 shows 
that the occupations which have decreased in the period had 220,673 or 79 per cent of all workers in 1881 and only 
162,045 or 46 per cent in 1931, while the occupations which increased in the meantime had only 60,615 or 21 per cent in 
1881 with 191,229 or 54 per cent in 1931. Now in rare cases there are indications that some of the decreasing 
occupations merely switched to somewhat similar increasing occupations, but on the whole the process seems to have been 
a drastic change in the type of occupation and personnel. Thus, while we can with some difficulty imagine sailors 
becoming stevedores and independent carpenters becoming employees of contracting firms, it is more difficult to imagine 
tailoresses, seamstresses, etc. becoming stenographers and teachers. The process was one of displacement of a whole’ 
series of occupations by another series; with the inference that the displaced left the country, while the replacing 
came either from the younger generation or immigration, The change From an agricultural, artisan and small manufact- 
uring population to a commercial, clerical, large manufacturing and labourer population is striking. It takes more 
persons to perform the latter work, but the types of workers are different. The labouring classes may have greater 
Fecundity when they are married and settled down, but they are unstable as a population, fewer of them settling down 
and many of them moving constantly from one place to another. It is easy to see that person for person the 
stenographer, the Female teacher, etc. are not accounting for more population than themselves as individuals. The same 
is more or less true of the commercial traveller, agent, etc. On the other hand the local artisan, etc. accounted not 
only for himself but for a family, and probably a large Family at that. However if the family consisted merely of a 
wife it would account for twice as large a population as the individual worker; while the stenographer and lady teacher 


Py ee: 


are almost ipso facto single. There is little doubt that the change in the types of occupation was one which tended to 
a smaller population per worker. 


The question arises whether such a change would tend towards greater or less prosperity in the population. 
At First sight it would seem that the greater the working force and the Fewer the dependents, the better the circumstances 
of the population. It is a question, however, whether this superiority in size of the working Force is not more than 
compensated by its instability and its large proportion of workers who are only seldom above the level of subsistence, 
€22¢ longshoremen, stevedores, unskilled labourers. The foregoing descr iption of population and occupation movements 
probably answers the question when, From where, and what type of population began the movement. It is obvious that the 
movement began in the decade 1861-71, that it began chiefly From those districts where the artisan and small manufactur ing 
class made up a great part of the population, also where seafaring classes abounded (since these districts that have lost 
the most population are almost completely deprived of non-farm population)» The reasons for this must be attributed to 
general, not local conditions.- to nation-wide and perhaps world-scale movements such as the substitution of steamship 
operation For sailing ship operation and large-scale manufacturing rendering the exertions of the small manufacturer 
unprofitable. 


At the same time, whatever the origin of the.outward movement, it must be remembered that the agricultural 
population did decrease and while it did not by any means embrace the whole of the rural decline in population, it 
Formed a very important part of it. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the data for evidence as to the reasons for, 
or the nature of, this decrease. 


The Census.of 1931, for the First time, compiled data on Farm population as distinguished from "rural" 
population; farm workers divided into workers belonging to the family and hired help; also the weeks of hired help. 
Since the weeks of hired help is a more. reliable Figure than the number, owing to risks of duplication in the latter, the 
farm workers are expressed in Table 22 which follows, as weeks of farm labour, giving the workers belonging to the family 
52 weeks each. The purpose of Table 22 is to investigate whether the counties of the Maritimes which have been decreasing 
in rural population show any evidence of shortage of Farm population and workers or of lower values than the counties which 
have not been decreasing. The second column shows the 1931 rural population of each county as a per cent of the population 
of that county when it was at its highest, the counties which are still increasing having, of course, 100 per cent. The 
county which showed the greatest decrease, Antigonish, is only 46 per cent; i.es, it has lost 54 per cent of the population 
it had in former times. 


TABLE 22.--Counties of the Maritimes, 1931: Decrease in Rural Population Correlated with Present Farm 


Population, Supply of Farm Labourers and Values 


Farm Population Weeks # of 


me te ener ree ee, a re ee ee 


Rural Popul at ion exclusive of Labour x Farm Value Value of 
County 193l- as Per Cent Hired Help, per 100 per Acre Machinery 
of Maximum per 100 Acres Acres 193] per Acre 
EE OT oe On ering OST ee Mee 
1. Halifax 100 42 77 20.40 1.90 
2, Gloucester 100 9.5 122 30,30 3.40 
3. Madawaska 100 Pod 80 30,00 3.40 
4, Northumberland 100 5.9 78 27.00 2.90 
5. Restigouche 100 ae 87 33.60 4.30 
6. Saint John 100 209 70 Sail) 3.20 
7. Sunbury 100 2.4 53 17.90 2.30 
LBa Victorias NeBi et leitec lute, me ae £00 bk MMNE Lh) ees wen 29 37070 ene 
9, Westmorland 98 4] Te 27.30 3.00 
10. Cape Breton 93 533 96 29.80 3,30 
11. Queens, N.So 93 hel 67 19.50 1.90 
ee Kent 92 yr 90 19.70 2020 
13. Kings, NoSe 88 209 82 60.20 Sey) 
14, Digby 838 Seo 79 22.50 1.90 
15. Lunenburg 87 iste 96 26.40 Calo 
16. York 83 2.6 5] 19.00 2.60 
17. Carleton 80 2.3 47 30.90 5.40 
18, Richmond 80 Gee 107 14,80 1.50 
19, Prince 78 Bae 86 54,30 TaVO 
20. Cumberland 77 nS by 18.30 2.)0 
ais Guysboro 76 4e] 74 14,80 1.50 
22. Hants 1S 208 5h 25.00 2.40 
23. Kings and Queens, N.B. 74 2.5 58 18.70 2.20 
24. Annapolis ifs) PAST 58 30.30 2,60 
25. Shelburne 73 44 78 13.90 1,20 
26. Victoria, N.S. 71 Geo 72 19.00 1.80 
27. Colchester 70 PEST 53 22.40 2.40 
28. Inverness 67 4.3 (és: 0/0 a2a0 
29. Queens, Pekeils 66 Beil 93 55.00 7.20 
30. Kings, P.E.I- 65 Sao 93 34.20 5.40 
31. Yarmouth 65 65 pis 25.80 2.40 
32. Charlotte 63 ect 58 22.70 3.00 
33. Albert 62 eT 5] 19.70 2.40 
34. Pictou 6] 2.9 62 22.00 2,90 
35. Antigonish 46 5.6 64 19.50 2.20 


# Including workers of the Family and hired labour. 


x Including land, livestock, buildings and machinery. 
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The above table is striking for what it does not show rather than for what it does. It will be noticed 
that the counties are arranged in the order of their decrease from maximum population. It was certainly to be expected 
that the counties which have decreased the most would show symptoms of being short in Farm population, farm labour or 
farm values. Thus Antigonish, the county showing the greatest decrease in the Maritimes, decreased 54 per cent from its 
maximum population, had 3.6 farm population per 100 acres of farm land and had 64 weeks of labour per 100 acres in 1931. 
The value of the land per acre was $19.50 and of machinery was $2.20 per acre. The average Farm population of the 
province was 3.9 per 100 acres, the weeks of labour, 70, and the value per acre was $24.60. While Antigonish was some- 
what lower ‘in respect to farm population, labour and values than the average, it was not much lower, and we notice that 
three of the eight counties showing actual increases had smaller farm population, two showed less labour and one lower 
values than Antigonish, There is almost an entire lack of correlation between the columns of the table. There is a 
slight correlation between labour and values (less machinery) - i.eo, (probably) the greater the value of the Farm the 
greater the amount of labour it can afford, and when allowance is made for this correlation, there is a slight inverse 
correlation between the labour and the machinery - the more machinery the less human labour. The correlations, however, 
are very slight, perhaps not worth mentioning. The point of the table is the absence of correlation. There is no 
evidence that under-staffing or under-stocking of Farms kept pace with rural depopulation. This might appear in an 
intensive study of smaller areas than counties, but there is no evidence in the case of whole counties, much less of 
whole provinces. This, once more, recalls the importance of the non-farm population in increase or decrease in rural 
population. It will be remembered (from Table 17) that Antigonish showed the least non-farm population and this seems 
to be the only respect, discovered so far, in which this county differs From the others. 


Since Antigonish is conspicuous in the matter of rural depopulation, it may be worth while to make an 
intensive study of this county by itself. In Table 23 which Follows, this county is compared with the province as a 
whole in respect to population, industries, occupations and production, before and after the point at which it began to 
decrease in rural population, 188]. Thus in that year it had a rural population of 18,060 as compared with 8,309 in 
1931. In 1871-81 it increased 9.4 per cents decreased in the next decade 14.6 per cent; in the next 23.6 per cent; in 
the next 13.6 per cent; in the next 3.4 per cent and in the last 15.5 per cent. Such a headlong decrease needs a great 
deal of explaining. 


Tables 23 and 24 show Antigonish in relation to the whole province of Nova Scotia, in the years around 
which the decrease in population commenced, in respect to a number of details reflecting the population, the type of 
workers and production. Table 23 shows the occupation classes in 1871 and 1881 divided into (a) agricultural and other 
rural occupations; iP} occupations such as artisans and small manufacturers, carried on in those days almost entirely in 
rural communities; (c) urban and new occupations, including larger manufacturing; (d) labourers. Table 24 gives a mass 
of miscellaneous information on population, vital statistics, production and industries, The province, it will be 
noticed, is taken as the standard by which the county is studied. If the county increased or decreased at a greater 
rate than the province this is regarded as a county phenomenon; otherwise a provincial phenomenon. 


In the first place it will be seen that then, as now, Antigonish was preponderantly an agricultural 
county. While its rural population was 5.1 per cent of that of the whole province, its Farm population was 6.5 per cent 
or 1o3 times its share. Its total population was 4.3 per cent of the population of the province (in 1871) and the only 
occupation class, other than agriculture, which had as large a share of the population of Antigonish county as of the 
province was personal service, Between 187] and 1881 the professional class increased so as to have more than its share 
(4.7 per aN The outstanding feature about Antigonish however is that if was preponderantly agricultural. Table 24 
exhibits many points of interest. In 1851 the Features of which the county had more than its share, For its population, 
were: number of females; unmarried persons; persons over 50 years of age; agricultural class; practically every item of 
agricultural production and stock, except the production of barley, rye and corn and the manufacture of certain cloths. 
From then to 1891 there was no evidence of any significant functional change. The county kept steadily ahead of the 
province in its proportiom& of agricultural production, but steadily lost in population. Man for man the population was 
keeping pace with the province in Function, but the population itself was losing out in numbers, Even in the decade 
1881-91, when the county actually decreased in population, there was no evidence of loss of Function. What is remarkable 
is that the proportion of children under 10, the married population, etc. kept up their share of the population. 
However, it will be noticed that the agricultural class steadily gained on the other classes; (except professional). 

The county was becoming more and more agricultural. Even as early as 1851 the county had many of the Features of an old 
population - an excess of older persons and a shortage of children, births, etc. but not an excess of deaths. The only 
general conclusions we can come to in the case of this county is that it lost out in population because it was almost 
purely agricultural ~ not that it was a poor agricultural county, quite the contrary. It was developed more than the 
rest of the province, as shown by its proportion of improved land. Now this feature alone in a purely agricultural 
county would lead to a stationary or decreasing population, because the acreage of improved land could not be increased 
indefinitely. Putting the Facts of Tables 23 and 24 with the Fact that in 1931 Antigonish showed no symptoms of being 
undermanned in farm population, we are definitely driven to the conclusion that this county exhibited a case of satur- 
‘ation of the only class of population it possessed, The only way in which it could grow was by the introduction of new 
industries. The classes of occupation which made the increase in number gainfully occupied in all tne Maritimes greater 
than in the total population from 1881 to 1931 were almost entirely missing in this county. It is true that a 
specialization in agriculture could possibly have changed the trend of growth, but whether this would make For increase 
or not is doubtful. There seemed to be no feature of mixed Farming that pointed to the possibilities of specialization, 
except, perhaps, cheese making and the raising of sheep and Flax for the manufacture of certain kinds of cloth in which 
the people of Antigonish as well as of the counties of Cape Breton seemed to excel. It is remarkable that Fishing 
occupied so small a proportion of the population. This was clearly not because some farmers were giving part-time to 
Fishing, The quantity of fish caught is ascertained to have been negligible in the years between 1851 and 1891; and yet 
the county is largely on the coast. 


avON te 
TABLE 23.--The County of Antigonish Compared with the Province of Nova Scotia ~ Occupation Classes, 1871 and 1881. 


sitobs atlas 1 STR ee ee eee 
anes aie Antigonish — : Antigonish 
Occupat ion Antigonish whole as Per Cent : Antigonish Whole as Per Cent 
ee et ee ee rrovince 2 oF Prov ice ites eee ae 
Farmers and other agricultural 3,219 49,652 6.5 4,115 63,630 6.5 
Fishermen 222 10,722 2.0 43 13,361 a3 
Hunters ] 175 26 13 112 11,6 
Lumbermen ; ] 928 ol 906 % 
Mariners 219 7,864 2.8 208 7,401 2.8 
Miners and quarrymen - - - 20 2,768 8 
Artisans and local manufacturers Son 16,354 3.4 574 18,272 Biot 
Urban and new occupations - 
Government and civic employees 19 579 S33 63 1,824 3.5 
Commercial 108 4,733 203 106 4,775 Pan 
Large manufacturers and new occupations 52 PIP a 8 1.9 45 3,806 Loe 
Personal service 308 7,003 44 334 8,126 We] 
Professional 189 55,419 358 188 4,024 4.7 
Labourers 277 9,153 3.0 268 8,514 Sut 
Population 4.3 4] 
Rural Population 16,512 321,120 5.1 18,060 B55) 329 Dol 
TABLE 24.-~The County of Antigonish as Compared with the Province of Nova Scotia in respect of Population, 
Industries, Production and Other Attributes in 1851-1891 and 1931. 
Per Cent of the Whole Province ues shee Se 
PUA A NS (1S I ETI REE 
POPULATION Ue9 BT EL ee pe, Se i Oe eC ee eee 
Male 4,73 4,35 Wo14 4,00 3.50 1.98 
Female 5.00 464 4,37 4.16 3.65 1.92 
Families 427 4,03 3.76 3,50 Bese fi 
Married Population 4.12 3.70 4,36 3.30 2.90 7.53 
Marriages 3.42 440 ? ? ? 1.48 
Births 4,54 3.87 4,09 3359 ? / 1.88 
Deaths 3.88 Snows 401 3.74 Seely 2009 
Children under 10 4,78 3.93 4,00 3.81 30 1.68 
Persons gver 50 $216 4.80 4, 33 444 446 2.58 
Number of Schools 4.20 466 ? ? ? 2.70 
Number of Pupils 4.30 ? 4,12 4,07 ? 2,05 
Improved land 7elZ 9.1] 6.6] 6.79 taao 5.47 
Horses §.65 6.43 6.80 6.10 Soh 5.94 
Cattle 6.42 8.54 8.60 8,3] 7.70 6.26 
Sheep 7238 8.20 7.40 7.30 8.10 13.05 
Swine 5,38 8.50 8.40 7.40 6,00 ' 4,10 
Agricultural class 6.70 6.03 6.47 6.46 ? 4.63 # 
Commercial class 2,32 2.91 2.47 2.30 ? ? 
Industrial class 2.50 2.88 2.40 1.60 ? ? 
Professional class 341 4.90 4.80 4,36 ? 2 
Domestic class - 2.79 WO 4,20 re ? 
Bushels of wheat 11.54 14.00 10.70 7.90 15.40 23915 
Bushels of Barley, Rye & Corn 3232 3,90 4,60 3.10 440 6.13 
Bushels of Oats 19.05 9,00 10.23 8.10 8.40 6514 
Bushels of Buckwheat 7.70 2.00 5.95 4,70 5470 056 
Bushels of Beans 21.36 ? 3,70 3,30 5,50 1,47 
Bushels of Potatoes 7,94 3,80 4,30 4,30 5.20 3,81 
Bushels of Turnips 15.00 2.20 1.95 2460 3.00 2.55 
Other Roots Neg. 4.60 5.60 och : ay | 
Tons of Hay 6,40 7.00 6.50 7.00 5,93 5,07 
Pounds of Butter 9.64 8.21 8.20 065 4.78 457 
Pounds of Cheese 13.90 18.40 15.80 27,00 30,00 26513 
Pounds of Maple Sugar 6.40 6.40 3.95 40 P = 
Bricks 1.00 2.40 ? e ? 
Pounds of Soap ’ 4,30 ? ? - 2 
Hands employed in Grist Mills 4.20 6.88 8.40 4.00 ? 
Hands employed in Saw Mills 1.40 260 ? 4,00 095 ? 
Hands employed in Tanneries 454 - 3.67 3,59 ? 
Hands eup layed in Carding - Neg. 3.50 7.00 ? 
Hand 1 ooms teed eed « if ? 
Yards ° F fulled Cloth ~80 13.40 i 9.00 2 ? 
Yards of Not ue Cloth Brae 7.00 ? ? 
Yards of Flannel 294 g ? ? ? ? 
Men Fishing Vee 2.09 PS aoe . ? 
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f Approximate. 


age 


4, Displacement of Population.—-We have seen that there was a very great displacement in types of 


occupat ions between 1881 and 193]. It will be useful now to ascertain whether there was a corresponding displacement 
in types of population, 


Displacement of population can take place in many ways. Of course, the obvious way is generations 
succeeding others, but this does not necessarily involve displacement of type. Type displacement can occur: (1) by 
bet eal (2) by one set of races increasing Faster than others either through differential natural increase or 
emigration. 


The displacement which took place in the Maritimes as compared with other provinces through immigration 
(including persons coming From other parts of Canada) may be seen very readily as Follows: 


Per Cent Non-Province Born Living in Province, 1931. 
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TABLE 25,--Native and Immigrant Population. 
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Numbers 2 Percentages 
Census Nat ive-born : 
(i.e. born Immigrants : Native Immigrants 
in Canada) : born 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

186] 63,027 / 17,830 77.9 22.51 
1871 80,271 é 13,750 85.4 14.6 
1881 99,297 9,494 91.2 8.8 
189] 102,680 6,398 94,1 509 
1901 99,006 4,253 95.8 4.2 
191] 91,154 2,574 97.3 Dat 
192] 86,250 2,365 S73 we 
193] 855251 2,187 96.8 3.2 

NOVA SCOTIA 
186] 298,192 32,665 90.1 9,9 
187] 358,560 29,240 92.5 TAS: 
1881 412,859 PRET ANS: 9367 63 
189] . 424,081 26,315 | 94,2 5.8 
1901] **: 435,172 24,402 95.8 4.2 
1911 456,063 36,275 92.6 7.4 
192] 480,332 43,505 91.7 8.3 
193) 471,049 41,797 91.8 8.2 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

186] 199,445 52,602 Tek 20.9 
187] 248 879 S657 1S 86.8 13.2 
188] 290,165 31,068 90.3 9,7 
189] 299,257 22,006 Osa 6.9 
190] 313,178 17,942 94.6 5.4 
191] S335 076 18,313 94.8 Buc 
1921 366,418 215458 94.5 555 
193] 383,818 24,401 94.0 6.0 
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/ Including immigration From Canada, 


The preceding Figures show that the displacement through inward movement has been very small in the 
Maritimes as compared with the rest of Canada, The second, viz. differential racial increase, however, has been very 
potent, as seen from the following table which shows the per cent of the four dominant races in 1931 as compared with 
188] - English, Scottish, Irish and French - all other races being grouped. As it is important to see if the 
displacement was greatest in the decreasing counties, the data are given by counties arranged in order of decrease 
From their maximum population. 
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There are a number of very striking points to be seen in the preceding table. There is no question that 
the races displaced were the Scottish and the Irish; the replacing races being the English and French. All other races 
have counted for very little except in the cases of Lunenburg and Queens, N.S. and Sunbury, N.B. The English are 
particularly conspicuous in their replacing qualities and thé Irish seem to have been more subject to displacement than 
even the Scottish (largely Highland Scottish). It is clear that what took place in the Maritimes was emigration of the 
Irish and Scottish rather than English and French, with greater rates of natural increase among the French and probably 
the English, The displacement cannot be explained by immigration of English and French except to a small extent as 
already shown. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that a quality of the Scottish and probably of the Irish people 
has been observed which.may indicate that this emigration has not altogether been due to economic conditions, but has 
been partly due to the Fact that the dominant race was Scottish or Irish. A study was made of different races throughout 
the subdivisions of Canada (1921 census) and it was observed that the Scottish were scattered over the country more than 
any other race except the Dutch or a Scandinavian race. Of course it will be thought that the emigration of the Scottish 
From the Maritimes was largely due to the fact that they settled the uplands and poorer lands while the English and 
French settled the best lands. This can be definitely proved as not the only explanation. IF we take the proportion of 
abandoned farms, we find not many more in the counties where the Scottish were dominant in 1881 than elsewhere. There 
must have been something racial in the explanation - the English just stay and the Scottish and Irish do not. It is 
worthy of note that the races settling the Maritimes - at least two of these provinces - are today scattered over more 
parts of Canada - to say nothing of the rest cof the world ~ than any other large race, by this fact along proving 
themselves non-gregar ious or individual isti prone to settle and thrive under difficulties and then move on. These 
races have been displaced in the Maritimes by two races, one conspicuously urban, the other conspicuously rural. It 
will be noticed that the displacement of Scottish and Irish was as great in the increasing counties as in the decreasing, 
indicating that they did not tend to move to the increasing counties. The only urban county that showed an Mss in 
the proportion of Scottish was Saint John; the other counties were Victoria, N»B., Westmorland, Kings, N.S., Digby, 
Lunenburg, York, Carleton, Kings and Queens, N-B., and Yarmouth, NeSe,y in all of which they formed only a very small 
part of the population either in 1881 or 1931. In other words they increased where there were few of the same race, 
while the English and French increased where there were many of their own race - gregariousness. Another consequence 
that arises from the displacement of races is that owing to the change of type of population, it would be Folly to 
predict the future growth of population in the Maritimes, Indeed the logical expectation would be for an increase 
rather than a continued decrease or a stationary condition. While the population was decreasing in number, it would 
seem to be increasing in potentialities for growth. 


The main cause of displacement was, clearly, differential emigration. This cannot be doubted, nor can it 
be doubted that emigration was the main cause of the slow growth or decrease of the Maritimes. This is obvious from the 
fact that there has always been sufficient natural increase to enable them to have more than double their present 
population. I+ does not seem necessary to labour the facts of emigration; the important question is "why the emigration?! 
However, as a matter of information, two tables are given herewith showing the volume of emigration. 


TABLE 27.--Net Emigration from the Maritime Provinces in Each Sex and Age Group For the Four Decades, 1881-1921. 


(Exclusive of deaths except during 1911-1921, when the deaths from war, influenza, and the Halifax explosion are included 
with the losses by emigration) 
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Age at 1881-91 1891-1901 : 1901~11 : 1911-21 
peste ene i eR RR eet eee eee 
Gieeecsaoe rs 0 N Males’) females —ssMales._—s Females Males... Females’ (1 Males Females 
5.9 4412 3,995 3,378 4,159 2,256 2,614 2,556 2,183 
10-14 9,269 6,179 9,149 cane! 8,51] 6,207 8,534 5,398 
15-19 13,875 - 11,920 14,042 13,419 13,275 12,032 10,799 9,539 
20-24 ps foo 12,629 12,962 12,627 9,769 10,726 8,287 9,027 
25-29 5,713 6849 4,520 6,074 2,462 3,888 1,363 2,687 
30-34 1,665 2,260 1,364 2,309 107 1,532 434 974 
35-39 1,201 2,170 581 1,390 1584: 1,124 3854 1,081 
WOR de ae ON gr ee COE ASS eR ree ee age ete oe 
See ee 0Gk NG, G03. 45,55) ges 367006 88,060 0s ee 
Total Fle a: crn a aS Hy II RE gi?) oe Oh ed We EO AVAL q 
/ Increase 


NOTE: From the preceding table, gross emigration may be calculated For each decade, as Followss:* 


Net emigration 1881-1891 ..5..,..40; p00 a 00020 0000000000 Seeasdseetae | Sa. OOe 
Immigrants who came 1881-1891 and were still living in "1901, From 1901 census, 7,804, 
1/Estimated number living in 1891, 100~-85.59 of same coscescscoovccccvccsesecccccsssccseeve _ 93118 
Grose -emicrat ion 1881-1891 exceeding poccessssncacesertoscancbnaunconcscssusnes 103,785 _ 
Net emigration, 1891-190] cosscsscccsrcveeccrecc0000008 CP TEP ER Oh SES AACE PREP Sear Sere 
Immigrants who came 1891--1901 and were “still living in Maritimes in 1901, From 
1901 CENSUS coececcvcsecvv00000000990008 PO FS ETRE ee eee eR Ce ee WE 
Gross emigration 1891-1901 exceeding sooccceccrersevceceseorz020000000200009900 LIL,I97_ 


x All Figures in these calculations are minimum estimates, as the census yields no information concerning the movements 
of persons born after one census who have leFt the country before the next one, or immigrants who have come into the 
country after one census and have left it again before the next one. 


1/ Deaths in this group probably overestimated. 
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Net emicration, 1901-191] «scaccvowvsvevopscussomosecvesecevedadoudeersesspiderewoovncudsy | | FHygae 
Immigrants who came 1900-1910 and were still living in Maritimes in 1921, From 192! 
census, 20,227. PSs 
fEstimated number living there in 1911, 100-85.59 of Same sovse.. sas soser0ses000900 1900044 239632 
Gross emigration, 1911-21 exceeding .2scccreessse20029009709999>080000vu09409259 _ 98,598 


Net emigration, 1911-1921 (including some deaths) ccocscvascevreccevecssuvc0eseze020v00r0y 61,774 


Immigrants who arrived 1911-192] (1921 Census) oss.scsssvevsssveoosor920c02escse seevrros. 30,763 | 
Gross emigration, 1911-21 (including war, influenza and explosion deaths) 
exceeding FCOR2 HD FAOVAOVIOVZAS@vIvVvVszsIOIVVIIVvIXFa~VvVOV—VvdIDIWIVIIega sss vIAvVIAVQAs4OVFsNIIe se ee soy pay 


# Deaths in this group probably overestimated. 
TABLE 28.--Maritime Provinces: Total Emigration of the 192] Population. 
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Decrease in 
Numbers at each Deaths in the 
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Age Population Population Age Croup, 1931 Arrivals / Decade of the Total Emigration of 
1921 19341 From the Group 192]--193] Population of the 1921 Population x 
10 years Younger 192] 
LE en Tee RRA PR ee ee RE A Nee lene, Dhl me OR IRR 
______-.._-_ Male 2. Female Male = Female iMalev Females Male .ifemales (Male -Femater Male i easleee| oy uae 
0--4 60,143 58,889 55,595 54,416 ‘ = S £ z s = 0 Te 
5.9 59,161 57,514 59,443 57,642 > é . S Z A ; & : 
10-14 56,366 54,174 57,222 55,550 2,921 3,339 1,302 1,179 3,007 2,476 1,216 2,042 3,258 
15-19 50,102 49,563 53,970 51,102 5,191 6,412 1,931 1,725 1,089 880 6,033 7,257 13,290 
20-24 40,973 42,254 44,319 40,372 12,047 13,802 1,323 1,272 1,466 1,359 11,904 13,715 25,619 
25-29 36,393 35,976 33,074 31,849 17,028 17,714 1,571 1,169 1,706 1,772 16,893 17,111 34,004 
30-34 30,696 29,879 29,688 29,125 11,285 13,129 1,473 1,381 1,514 1,817 11,244 12,693 23,937 
35-39 31,022 28,906 30,374 29,439 6,019 6,537 1,706 1,320 1,745 1,866 5,980 5,99] 11,971 
0-4} 27,439 25,010 27,398 25,645 3,298 4,234 1,440 1,087 1,671 1,575 3,067 3,746 6,813 
45.49 25,478 22,807 26,202 24,088 4,820 4,818 1,011 876 1,757 1,659 4,074 4,035 8,109 
50-54 22,219 20,020 | 2a;0ne ey oe a G7 ues 748-590 1,908 1,692 2,341 2,670 sSsuee 
55-59 17,218 16,528 19,859 17,878 5,619 4,929 502 402-2335 2,053 3,786 3,278 7,064 
60-64 16,276 14,902 17,474 15,505 4,745 4,515 311) 253. 2yauyy 2,591" | "2,272 2177 eee 
65-69 13,267 12,074 14,325 13,415 2,893 3,113 198° ' 150° 3,246 3,059)" 9755 9 2oy Mais 
70--74 9,694 9,386 11,080 10,255 5,196 4,647 1320 (61Ps Vpaestesiass 905 925 1,830 
75-79 6,629 6,915 7,184 7,178 6,083 4,896 92 81 5,217 4,449 958 528 1,486 
80-84 3,615. (4,078 2,893) 4,237 5,867, 85149 58 60 5,313 4,977 606 232 838 
85-89 1,529 1,910 1,605 2,159 5,024 4,756 19 37. 4,762 4,734 281 59 340 
90 and over 490 833 529 894 5,105 5,927 19 20 5,061 5,452 63 495 558 
TOTAL 508,710 491,618 517,116 491,987 106,632 111,689 13,836 11,715 49,060 46,246 71,408 77,158 148, 566-/ 


1/ Not including the returned Canadians who did not give the year of their arrival, These are calculated to number 
about 10,000. 


x The decrease plus the arrivals minus the deaths. 


2/ To this Figure must be added the number replaced by persons coming to the Maritimes From other provinces of Canada in 
this decade. The number of these, after allowing for deaths, is calculated at 3,614 males, 3,272 females, 6,886 total, 
making a gross emigration of 75,022 male, 80,430 Female, 155,452 total. 
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manner in which the population would probably be larger than it is if the natural increase were higher. There would be 
more children under emigration ages. Since children at these ages form a larce part of the population the difference in 
population from this source would be considerable; but would be of doubtful advantage to the country unless they remained 
after they reached emigration ages. The "vital" elements in the condition of the Maritimes, therefore, have been 
unimportant, except in so far as they contributed to the displacement of races. Consequently the conditions of these 
"vital" elements - age and sex distribution, marriage rates, etc. ~ while very interesting, may be dismissed with a Few 
tables for the sake of information only. It should be pointed out, however, that the status of the "vital" elements are 
results, rather than causes, of the trend of population growth. The reader is now referred to the tables which follow 
and to Table 10 which gives statistics as to birth rate and marriage rate. 
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TABLE 29..--Per Cent of the Married Mothers Represented in the Birth Statistics of 1931, who up to that Date 
had given Birth to One Child, Two Children, etc. up to 15 or more for Canada and by Provinces. 
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No. of children born 
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CINADA” P.E.f. N.S. NAB. Que, Ont) | Man.) Sasks Alta, _8,€, 
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One child or more 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
More than 1 child 76.78 Mtodl 76.68 81.40 82.50 71.51 73.79 77.65 74.16 67.49 
id " = 2 children 57 66 61.28 58 .68 64,70 67.09 49,23 53.88 57.50 $2.32 42.74 

‘ ny S 43.75 4S 77 45.16 $2.35 54.53 34.20 39.53 42,91 37.02 28.10 

n Pent ly y 33.33 35.90 34.37) 42,07 4.29 23.71 28.98 32.04 26.44 18.16 

" % wd # 25.43 26.63 26.01 33.58 35.78 16.5] 21.02 23.66 19.10 12.06 

A eels 6 vg 19,35 18.82 19.36 26.67 28.76 11.42 15,39 17.41 13.37 7.97 

m Wy ee f 14.36 13.02 14,04 20.20 22.40 7.77 11.03 12.39 9.19 496 

_ were ¥ 10.40 9.11 10.12 14,56 16.98 5.13 2 FO fe 8.78 5.90 3.0] 

a wale g 4 7o43 6334 7209 10.2] 12.65 3533 5.36 6.00 3.90 1.85 

Am ie ‘ Bo 12 3.47 4,61 6.98 9.12 2.08 3.65 3.78 2.39 1.19 

. ore i 3,47 1.95 2.90 4,50 6.43 1.28 2.40 2042 1.60 0.66 

r me " 2.2] 1.14 1.72 2.86 4,27 0.73 1.35 1.44 0.93 0.27 

4 see i 1.38 0,76 1.06 1.55 2074 0.43 0.85 0.88 0.54 Q.17 
ie hd tt 0.81 0.43 0.53 0.86 1.69 0.23 O44 0.44 0.29 0.08 
OTS f 0.46 0.16 0.26 0.54 0.98 0.12 0.22 0.23 0.15 0.04 
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NOTE; It will be seen that the Maritimes show as many births to each mother as the average for Canada. When adjustments 
are made for age this is still true. Consequently if the birth rate in the Maritimes is lower than elsewhere in 
Canada it is not because of the Fecundity of married Females who have any children but because of the low marriage 
rate or the married Females who show no births. 


One of the results of. emigration is a disturbance of the relative proportion of the two sexes, this in 
turn causing a disturbance in the marriage rate. The marriage rate in the Maritimes is low and while there are many 
contributory causes to this, if may be interesting to see the possibilities arising From one cause - the relative numbers 
of the sexes. 


TABLE 30..-Marriage Opportunities For Women, 1931. 


eee Prince Edward Island \ 1) Ss 7 Noveiscotta se. Cin pe a Ney Acne Ww Che eee 
Number of Excess Number of Excess Number of Excess 

Age Preferred Number of Males of Number of Males of Number of Males . of 

of Age for Unmarried (unmarried) Females Unmarried (unmarried) Females Unmarried (unmarried) Females 
Females Husbands Females at Preferred over Females at Preferred’ over Females at Preferred over 
ae 2 ee 5 eo ) -S  e  =(° ea) IS ia EP ear YI RS ey hi 
1519 O6 2038 a. 4,070 3,104 966 24,292 17,657 6,635 19,533 13,565 5,968 
20..24 248-284 2,086 1,635 451 T2555) 9,066 3,465 10,290 6,59) 3,699 
25-29 294-330 9h8 1,004 - 56 5,564 5,054 510 4,312 3,525 787 
30-34 34.0-37.5 554 Wee - 168 Sie 3,987 ~815 2,530 2,399 13] 
35-.39 38, 5-42.0 437 525 = 88 2,70) 3,010 ~309 1,986 1,822, 164 
4o-4k 43,0546 .6 49 477 = 28 25365 2,583 selOy) Gel 9%29 1,635 94 
45-49 47 ..6-51.2 430 452 - 22 25518 2,220 298 1,805 1,630 175 
50--54 Cy ary serology d 45u 369 85 TANT, 1,865 842 1,893 1,508 385 
15-54 20,2--5507 9,428 8,288 1,140 55,850 45,442 10,408 44,078 32,675 11,403 

Excess of Females as a Percentage of Males 

Age of ~ Preferred Age Per Cent Excess Per Cent Excess Per Cent Excess 
Pomme. | hor Husbands. 5 A PREG ec eereene ns oP ened NoSe Tia NeBe ls 
15.19 20.2--23,8 Shes 37.58 44.00 
20-24 24.8-28.4 27.58 38.22 56.12 
25-29 29.4.-33.0 pieyeets' 10.09 2e6a5 
30-34 34.0-.37,5 -230e7 20,44 5.46 
35. -39 38.5--42.0 ~16.76 ~10.27 9.00 
4O-44 43.0--46.6 & Sook ~ 8.44 Su 5 
45.49 47.6-51.2 = Hoar 13.42 10.74 
50.-54 52.2--55.7 PonUN ce Met tome oe Lis ee pes 25.53 ‘e 
15.54 20 s2eo5a0 13.75 22.90 34.90 


It may appear remarkable that New Brunswick has a greater excess of unmarried Females over the males at the 
preferred ages than any other of the Maritimes. I+ may be mentioned that the sex and age distribution in Quebec also are 
rather unfavourable for marriage. The most striking feature in the above table is that the order of the three Maritimes 
in the matter of excess Females is in the inverse order of their increase in population, Prince Edward Island being the 
least unfavourable and New Brunswick the most. In constructing the table the greatest care was taken in calculating the 
preferred ages of males from each age of the female, from the vital statistics not only of 1931 but of previous years as 
well. These "preferred ages" stand out in consistency and even rigidity as between provinces and years. 
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Since Confederation there has been an emigration from the Atlantic Maritime Provinces of approximately 
450,000. 


During the decade 1861-71, the population of the three provinces increased from 663,761 to 767,415. 
This was due to natural increase or arrivals From Canada, since the immigrant population decreased From 103,097 to 
79,705 during the same period. There was a moderate emigration of young people during this period » something over 
30,000 - but at least half of these appear to have been immigrants. 


During the decade 1871-1881, population increased From 767,415 to 870,696. This increase also was 
entirely due to natural increase or arrivals From other parts of Canada, since the immigrant population diminished 
From 79,705 to 68,275 during the period. Emigration was in excess of 40,000, and most of the emigrants appear to have 
been natives of. the Maritime Provinces. This decade therefore marks the beginning of the pronounced movement of the 
native-born From the Maritimes. 


During the decade 1881-1891, The population of the Maritimes increased only slightly - from 870,696 to 
880,737. During this period, the provinces lost by emigration about 104,000 inhabitants. About 13,000 of these were 
immigrants who had come to the Maritime Provinces before 1881; the remaining 91,000 appear to have been native-born. 
This loss was counterbalanced to a slight extent by the addition of about 9,000 new immigrants. Without such addition 
the population of the Maritimes would have remained practically stationary during the eighties, the native emigration 
almost cancelling the natural increase. 


From 1891-1901, the population of the Maritimes again showed little increase - namely, from 880,737 to 
893,953. During this decade the loss by emigration was heavy, exceeding 111,000. Of these, some 18,000 were Foreign- 
born residents who had come before 1891, but the remaining 93,000 seem to have been native~born. The departure of the 
18,000 immigrants was nearly counterbalanced by the arrival of some 17,000 new ones who remained in the provinces at 
least long enough to be enumerated in the census of 1901. As in the preceding decade, had it not been for the arrival 
of these immigrants, the population of the Maritimes would have shown a net loss, the emigration of the native-born 
being again almost sufficient to cancel the natural increase. 


| From 190] to 1911 the population of the Maritimes began to increase more rapidly, namely From 893,953 to 
937,955, During this period the Maritimes lost by emigration about 99,000 residents, of whom about 6,000 were immigrants 
who had arrived before 1901, while the remaining 93,000 were native-born. Meanwhile some 24,000 new immigrants came in. 
About half of the increase in population during this decade is thus attributable to immigration and about half to natural 
increase (including, of course, births to immigrants). 


From 1911-1921, population increased still more rapidly, from 937,955 to 1,000,328. During these ten years 
the Maritimes lost, by emigration and war causes combined, about 93,000 residents, including some 13,000 immigrants and 
some 80,000 native-born. Meanwhile, over 31,000 new immigrants settled. 


From this it appears that emigration From the Maritimes has been in evidence in every decade since 
Confederation, although the most considerable movement occurred in the last decade and inthe eighties and nineties. 
From 1891 to 1901 the immigrant arrivals were not even sufficient to balance the departures of Former immigrants; while 
emigration from the Maritime Provinces almost cancelled the natural increase of the native-born, The magnitude of this 
emigration of the native-born may be illustrated by stating that, in each decade since 1881, the three provinces have 
lost a native-born population practically equal to that of Prince Edward Island. 


OF the male population between 5 and 65 who were living in the Maritimes in 1891, over one-third of the 
survivors were living elsewhere in 1921. There were in 1921 at least 325,000 former residents of the Maritimes who were 
living elsewhere, - about three.quarters in the United States. This emigration of the native-born was not entirely due 
to the impossibility of making a living in the Maritime Provinces, For from 1901 the immigrant population was increasing. 
The latter increase occurred chiefly before the war, but has also been in evidence on a small scale since. 


The effects of this emigration upon the Maritime Provinces may be briefly summarized as follows:-~ 


The emigrants are mostly drawn from desirable classes of the population, the majority being young nat ive~ 
born of British races. Most of the emigrants leave the Maritimes between the ages of 15 and 30, after having been 
educated at the expense of the provinces, and when they are young, vigorous, ambitious and enterprising. By their 
departure the Maritime Provinces lose not only the most efficient type of labour power but also enterprising ability on 
which Further development depends. 


The effect of emigration in removing the younger and more vigorous elements of the population is to 
decrease crude birth and marriage rates and to increase crude death rates, thus checking natural increase. 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island remain the most characteristically British provinces, and migration 
has done little to change this. In New Brunswick emigration is helping to reduce the proportion of British stock and 
to increase the percentage of French origin. 


; In spite of the heavy emigration and consequent slowing up of growth in the Maritimes, there is no 
ee pt understaffing of existing farms, of displacement of Farm labour by machinery, pr of decline in agricultural 
productivity. 
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The beginnings of the movement away from the Maritimes seem to have taken place among the portion of 
the rural population which was not purely st eal tiated i.@. local artisans, small shop-keepers and small manufacturers. 
These, of course, thrive under conditions of new settlements, and have been displaced elsewhere as well as in the 
Maritimes, by large scale production. In addition to these was a large number of sailors, etc. who were mainly 
occupied in sailing vessel’8, also those connected with building and equipping these vessels. The Los, of population 
due to the disappearance of these industries (workers and families) would account for probably 150,000 or 200,000 
persons if they were not absorbed otherwise in the provinces. There is no evidence that they were so absorbed. The 
decrease in agricultural population was considerable, but some of this was, no doubt, due to the decline in the above- 
mentioned artisans, etc. and a great deal of it due to the younger population who were formerly working for their 
ah ith and classed as "farmer's sons", but in later times have struck out for the large cities to push their 

ortunes. 


The most striking result, however, of the decline in rural population in certain counties is that it 
rendered these rural populations more agricultural. This would seem to show that the mainspring of the movement was 
the decline in rural occupations other than agriculture. In conjunction with this it should be mentioned that recent 
rural growth, in such counties as are increasing, is mainly due to the non-farm population of these counties. 


As observed in other parts of Canada, there are two periods of rapid increase in a population, the 
‘First, the period of settlement, the second the period of rapid urbanization. The period of new settlement lasts as 
long as there are new parts to be settled. Synchronizing with this period of settlement is a strong movement of 
population, not only into the country or province, but also From one part of the province to another. Thus, 
Saskatchewan owes practically all of its considerable increase between 1921 and 1931 to the fact. that a large pro- 
portion of the population, leaving the older settlements of the province, moved into the newer parts, instead of out 
of the province. Clearly, if there'had been no newer parts to move into, the population would have decreased. The 
Maritimes, except New Brunswick, seem to have completed the exploitation of the First Form of growth by 1881. 


During the last Fifty years the working population of the Maritimes has increased considerably more 
than the total population, and (in proportion to the total population) has increased most rapidly in Prince Edward 
Island and next in Nova Scotia, some of this being due to increasing proportion of adult population which in turn was 
due to declining natural increase, but the increasing proportion of adults was not the sole cause. Indeed (see Chart 1) 
there is a decided shortage in adult population as compared with Canada as a whole. An increasing adult proportion 
must be considered an effect as well as a cause of increasing number of workers. A part of the phenomenon mentioned 
was due to a most drastic change in the nature of the industries, employing more persons who From the nature of their 
occupations accounted for no more population than themselves as individuals - female and migratory male workers. The 
work and workers increased, but not the population producing workers. No doubt such a phenomenon influences such 
matters as local consumption since such workers spend their money in different ways From a man who is bringing up a 
Family. 


A striking result of the emigration, particularly of differential emigration, and of the immigration of 
the Maritimes, has been a drastic displacement of races, the Scottish and Irish giving place to the English and 
French, This must be regarded as being closely connected with what has already been said about the two forms of 
population growth. 
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CHAPTER II1.---PRODUCT ION AND INDUSTRY 
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A Feature of productive industry in the Maritime Provinces is its diversified character.-in which respect 


it stands in strong contrast to a region like the Prairie Provinces. 


A broad review of Maritime production is given in 


Table I ¢ which shows that several branches of industry contributed major parts to the total net value of production 


which amounted to $240,214,000 in 1929; to $209,811,000 in 1930; and to $170,740,000 in 193). 


Agriculture outdistanced 


the others considerably contributing 32.5 per cent of the total in 1929; 29.6 per cent in 1930 and 25.9 per cent in 
1931 the latter reflecting the drastic declines in the prices of primary products. 
which in 1929 comprised 20.8 per cent of the total, had risen to 24.6 per cent in 1931 but little below the level of 
agriculture. Forestry contributed 15 per cent of the total in 1931 and mining 13.6 per cent. 
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TABLE 1.--Value of Production in Maritime Provinces by Leading Industrial Divisions, 1929-3]. 


Net 


Manufactures, on the other hand, 


a ar wr a ay a a i nt ee ey or a ee rs ee er ne me 


age 


$000 of net $000 $000 _of net__. 


1929 26,851 19,650 45,528. 41,134 28,346 113,513 78,156 32.54 1,729,821 1,034,130 26,20 

1930 19,297 12,776 39,561 25,745 35,190 23,480 94,048 62,001 29.56 1,346,364 758,792 23.59 

193] 11,696 8,685 26,658 18,925 23,204 16,693 61,558 44,303 25.95 880,054 538,192 21.53 
Forestry 

1929 670 582 11,870 9,707 37,297 24,829 49,837 35,118 14.62 495,593 337,649 8.56 

1930 664 584 14,415 11,134 B2,823 21,965 47,902 33,683 16.05 4hLO, 352 303,145 9.42 

193] 623 556 WAAC Sp MS) eT AS) 22,353 15,343 35,712 25,674 15.04 288,674 220,650 8.03 
Fisheries 

1929 1,847 1,297 16,223 11,427 7,374 5,936 25,444 18,660 7.77 70,580 53,519 1.36 

1930 1,683 1,141 14,928 10,411 5,954 4,854 22,565 16,406 7.82 63,743 47,804 1.49 

ROS] And 1,605 1,079 1],392. 7,987 5,320 4,170 18,227 13,236 eto 39,655 30,517 1,22 
Trapping 

1929 15 15 239 239 194 194 WLS 4Lg al9 16,356 16,356 o4] 

1930 3 3 383 383 106 106 492 492 ee 9,876 9,876 ooh 
__.1931 le eee Pama -eemmrmir Ce EST ne Sh 345 3HS 8 20 8,745 8 7HS 835 
Mining 

1929 = 30,904 30,904 2,439 2,439 33,343 33,343 13.88 352,267 .310,85} 7288 

1930 ~ - 27,019 27,019 Cel Tiemeg ot 29,210 29,210 13392 325,184 279,874 8.70 
eae, i) 21,081. 21,081 2,177 2,177 °° 23,258 ©23,258 913.62. 276,365 228,q20 mane Ee 
Electric Power 

1929 204 203 3,813 3,088 2,817 2,209 6,834 5,500 PAPAS) 157,499 122,883 3,]1 

1930 228 486 227/44 433 3,676 «= 33, 482 «2,807 = «8 143. «6,710 «30s 3.20 Ss :164,834 126,038 3.92 
aC ie “270° 270,856 3,958 3,695 2,93] 85827" 7,155 “N.19 163,890) aoe la 4,89 
Construction 

1929 627 408 14,998 9,809 6,807 4,424 22,432 14,64) 6.09 594,145 386,709 9.80 

1930 1,120 728 7,238 4,704 11,067 7,194 19,425 12,626 6.02 456,995 297,047 9.23 
193186 216,923 4,501 9,757 6,342 16,866 10,964 6.42 315,482 _205,063__ 8.20 __ 
Custom and Repair | 

1929 267 203. «3,878 =262,544 1,973 1,532 6,118 4,279 1.78 143,877 99,618 0eoeee 

1930 22) 150 3815 eGo Pyoe4 bese 5,620 4,118 1.96 123,000 85,200 2,65 
Pasar at 215. 137. 3,191 . 2,463. 21,326 1,260 | i732 073,870 e227 97,000 71,000 2.8% 
Manuractures (a) ani on Mis 

1929 4,639 1,774 92,293 42,786 71,434 30,981 168,366 75,54] 20.84 4,063,987 1,997,350 40.16 

1930 4,255 1,708 85,803 41,297 63,468 29,571 153,526 72,576 21,24 3,428,971 1,761,987 40.69 

193] 4,136 1,787 70,680 37,391 55,210 29,578 130,026 68,756 24.56 2.698,462 1,474,582 43,82 
TOTAL (b) Sena MT 

1929 32,808 23,452 199,017 129,380 141,494 87,382 373,319 240,214 100,00 6,846,171 3,946,609 100,00 

1930 25,437 16,635 174,266 114,403 127,022 78,773 326,725 209,811 100.00 5,601,881 3,216,747 100.00 

1931 16,804 11,924 136,854 94,508 99,117 64,308 252,775 170,740 100.00 4,151,733 2,500,204 100.00 
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(a) Manufactures includes certain duplication eliminated From total. 


(b) Percentage adjusted. 


é Table I, it may be explained, is designed to give an inclusive statement for each general industry and at the same 
time prevent duplication in connection with "border-line" products; e.g., dairy factories are included under agriculture, 
Sawmills and pulp mills under Forestry, cement and clay products under mining, etc.; these and similar are also included 


under "manufactures", but the duplication is eliminated in the grand total. 


eliminate the value of all material consumed in the production process. 


"Net" production represents an attempt to 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES, 1921-1933, 


As a sidelight on productive activity and recent industrial conditions in the Maritime Provinces, the 
monthly record of employment maintained in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921 is of value. This record is 
based on monthly returns made to the Bureau by employers having fifteen or more persons on their payrolls; the statistics 
are representative of practically all industries except agriculture, hunting, fishing and highly specialized business 
operations such as banking, insurance, etc. 


In table 2 herewith is given a series of index number showing the comparative activity of employment in 
the various economic areas throughout Canada. 


dt will be noted that, while the Maritimes in common with the other sections of Canada and all other 
industrial countries suffered severe recessions in employment in recent years, Fluctuations were less than in the other 
economic areas. Contrary to the generally downward trend elsewhere, the Maritime employment index, (1926=100) averaged 
118,3 in 1930, the highest on record and an increase of 3.5 points over 1929. This was largely due to an important 
programme of hichway construction and improvement undertaken during the early summer. From July, employment declined 
steadily during 1930, and with few exceptions the trend was also unfavourable throughout 1931, when the index averaged 
some ten points lower than in 1930. 


In 1932 employment, month by month, was consistently lower than in 1931 or immediately preceding years. 
The substitution of a policy of direct relief For that of public works in the relief of unemployment contributed to 
this result. As in 1930, however, the average index of employment in the Maritimes, standing at 92.2, was higher than 
in any other part of Canada. 


The employment situation in Canada during the greater part of 1933 was characterized by a distinctly 
Favourable movement, parallelling the recovery shown in most of the leading industrial countries of the world, In the 
First Few months of the year, activity reached its lowest level in recent years, but from April 1 the general trend was 
steadily upward, the period of improvement extending over eight months. The gains indicated in several of these months 
exceeded the average increases noted on the same dates in the years since 1920, while those in the last quarter were 
particularly interesting because they were contrary to the usual seasonal movement as determined by the experience of the 
last twelve years. 


Employment in the Maritime Provinces showed reductions during the First two months of 1933, lowering the 
index to 76.5 on February 1. Moderate recovery was indicated on March 1, succeeded by substantial gains in the next Five 
months. The trend then again turned downward in the following three months, while improvement indicated on December 1 
brought the index to 93.4, its 1933 high.# This was 13.3 points higher than at the beginning of 1933, and 9.6 points 
above the level of December 1, 1932. During the First seven months of the year just passed, employment was consistently 
lower than in the same month in 1932, but from midsummer this unfavourable comparison was reversed and activity month by 
month was greater than on the same date in the preceding year. Manufacturing as a whole showed very little change in 
employment in 1933 as compared with 1932; the index was lower in the winter and spring, but the situation improved as the 
year advanced and the mean index stood at 77.2, as compared with 77.5 in 1932. The December 1, 1933, index, 83.6, was 
over seven points higher than that for the same month in the preceding yearof In the textile group, activity was 
generally less than in 1932, although the index in the last Five months of 1933 rose above its level in the same months 
of the year before, Pulp and paper and iron and steel factories recorded heightened activity as compared with 1932, 
while lumber mills showed practically ithe same volume of employment on the whole, with improvement over the preceding 
- year reported monthly From August 1 to the end of the year. Other manufactures were generally slacker. All these groups, 

however, showed a better situation at the close of 1933 than at its beginning. Unsatisfactory export conditions 
continued to affect transportation, which afforded less employment than in 1932, when activity had been reduced as 
compared with the immediately preceding years, Communications were generally slacker. Construction on the whole was 
quieter, in spite of ;\important works undertaken for the relief of unemployment. Services showed reduced activity, and 
trade also registered a generally lower level of employment. Mining was also duller than in 1932. Considerably greater 
activity was indicated in logging, in which the index of employment averaged 88.6, compared with 62.3 in 1932 and 83.5 
in 1931. The seasonal increases in bush operations during the autumn and early winter of the year just closed were 
exceptionally large. The aggregate payrolls of the 584 reporting employers in the Maritime Provinces in 1933 averaged 
59,564 persons. For all Canada the corresponding number of Firms was 8,138 and the payroll 768,628. 


In Table 3 a survey of the employment situation in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, by industries, is 
given as of January 1, April 1, July 1 and October 1, during the past ten years. 


+ It may be added that in the First quarter of 1934 the index number of those employed in the reporting industries of 
the Maritime Provinces rose above the 100 point for the first time in two years, reaching 103.2 on March 1, 1934, 
the latest available date. 
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TABLE 2.--Index Numbers of Employment by Economic Areas. 


(Average calendar year, 1926=100). 
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Maritime The Oe : Prairie British 
Provinces _dveber |g Sota iow! we! provinces 0} JW) colon iat] ia ann 
102.4 B22 90,6 94,0 81.1 88.8 
97.3 81.4 92.8 92.6 82,8 89,0 
105.7 90.7 99.5 94,8 87.4 95.8 
96.6 91,3 95.5 92,1 89.4 93.4 
97,0 91.7 94.8 92.0 93.7 93.6 
99,4 99,4 99.6 99,5 100.2 - 99.6 
103.7 104.0 105.6 105.3 101.1 104.6 
106,6 108.3 113.5 117.9 106.4 111.6 
114.8 113.4 123.1 126,3 111.5 119.0 
118.3 110,3 114.6 Li7ct 107.9 113.4 
108.1 100.9 101.2 111.5 95.5 102.5 
92,2 85.5 88.7 30,0 80.5 87.5 
85.3 82.0 84,2 | 86,2 78.0 83,4 
103.3 103.3 113.8 116.6 100.4 109.1 
104.6 106%,9 117.0 113.1 96.4 pia is tA 
106.8 104.7 118.4 112.3 103.7 Lli38 
107.5 101.1 a 113.9 106.0 110.4 
108.3 yeas 123.8 119.7 111.6 11632 
112.5 115.9 126.2 132.4 1175 [2222 
117.9 119.4 (27,2 136.7 118.2 {2.7 
127.5 121.3 128.0 144.8 12227 127.8 
127.3 120.5 126.9 143.3 121.5 126.8 
12327 120.2 128.4 134.2 118.2 125.6 
124.6 122.8 126.5 129.5 113.9 124.6 
biags 118.4 12301 119,30 108.3 119.1 
113.6 107.4 11631 111.0 99,1 1iiee 
rE2e! 108.2 7st 109.8 99,9 111.6 
110.2 106.6 115.6 105.3 104,2 T10¢2 
107.8 103.7 hi 227 103.2 106.0 107.8 
113.1 106.1] Sey 109.2 110,37 111.4 
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TABLE 2..--Index Numbers of Employment by Economic Areas ~ Continued. 
(Average calendar year, 19267100) 
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Notes The "Relative Weight", as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the Firms making returns For the date under review. 


TABLE 3..--Index Numbers of Employment by Industries, Maritime Provinces and Canada. 
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TABLE 3.--Index Numbers of Employment by Industries, Maritime Provinces and Canada - Continued. 
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PART 2. AGRICULTURE 


General Reviewo--A general view of agriculture in the Maritime Provinces From 1871 to 1931 is presented 
in Tabie |. Totals For Canada are also included for comparison. It will be seen From this table that during the 60- 
year period under study, the population of the three Maritime Provinces inereased From 767,415 to 1,009,103 or 31.5 per 
cents Prince Edward Island showing a decrease of 6.4 per cent, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick increases of 32.2 and 
42.09 per cent respectively. During the some peried, the total population of Canada increased from 3,689,257 to 
10,376,786 or 181.3 per cent. 


While the total and the urban population increased steadily from census to census, the rural population 
of the three provinces followed a different trend. In Prince Edward Island, the rural population reached its maximum in 
1891 and has since decreased by 15.9 per cent. In Nova Scotia, the maximum of rural population was reached in 1881, and 
since that time a decrease of 25.4 per cent has eccurred. In New Brunswick, on the other hand, the rural population 
decreased From 1891 to 1911 and then increased again, reaching its highest point in 1931. The rural population of the 
three provinces together reached its maximum of 740,588 in 1891 and decreased to 628,124 in 1931, a percentage decrease 
of 15.2. I+ must, of course, be remembered that during this period, several towns were incorporated in the Maritime 
Provinces, making urban a population which up te that time had been rural. During the same period, 1871-1931, the 
rural population of Canada increased from 2,966,914 to 4,80h,728 or 61.9 per cent. 


The number of persons employed in agriculture reached its maximum in 1881 and have since decreased by 
The decreases by provinces were as follows: Prince Edward Island 11.3 per cent, Nova Scotia 30.8 per 
cent and New Brunswick 15.1 per cent. 


The number of farms in the three Maritime Provinces reached its maximum in 1891 and has since been 
decreasing, The number of farms as given in the census of 1891 is abnormally high, because in that census, plots of 
less than one acre were counted as farm holdings. These plots amount to several thousands in the three provinces, and if 
they were removed so as to make the census of 1891 strictly comparable with the other censuses, the number of farms would 
not be much greater and possibly smalier than in 1881. From 189i to 193] the number of Farms decreased by 28.4 per cent. 
The decrease is distributed among the provinces as Follows: Prince Edward Island 15.0 per cent, Nova Scotia 63.9 per cent 
and New Brunswick 16.7 per cent. 


It is of interest to note that the number of Farms has suffered a greater decrease than the rural 
population and the number of persons employed in agriculture, so that the remaining farms did not lack people to operate 
them. Taking the three provinces as a whole, there were in 1881, 1-30 persons employed in agriculture per farm, 1.11 in 
1891, 1.19 in 1901, 1.09 in 1911, 1.17 in 1921 and 1.26 in 1931. This shows that while the number of farms and the 
rural population have decreased, the remaining farms were not wanting in labourers at any time. 


The area of occupied land reached its maximum in Prince Edward Island in 1921, in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the Maritime Provinces as a whole in 1891. The acreage of improved land also reached its maximum in 1891, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island which reached it only in 1901. For the three provinces, the total are 
occupied decreased from 11,766,193 acres in 1891 to 9,444,829 in 1931, and the area improved from 4,221,579 to 
2,940,636 acres in the same period. 


The area under Field crops reached its maximum in Nova Scotia in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1911, while 
in Prince Edward Island it is still increasing. 


TABLE 1.--Population, Number and Area of Farms, and Acreage under Crops, 1871-1931. 


Pawel a A Ui Bp | ey NS 1901 —a jngce CE Ala 
Prince Edward Island 
Population, total 94,02] 108,891 109,078 ; 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 
urban 7,872 13,198 © 14,255 14,955 14,970 19,093 20,385 
rural 86,149 95 5693 94,823 88,304 78, 758 69,522 67,653 
No. employed in agriculture not available 20,530 21,80 a Clee s 19,714 18,516 18,353 
No. of Farms 11,512 13,629 15,137 13,748 Ly, his le Ol 12,865 
Area of occupied Farms ac. 1,028,240 1,126,653 1,21),288 . 1,194,508, | 1,202,354. 1,2165)83, 1,191,202 
Average area per farm " 89.3 82.7 80.2 86.9 85.2 88.8 92.6 
Area improved it 45,103 596,731 718,092 7265285 769,140 7675319 765,772 
Average area improved per farm ", ooo 43.8 y7ok 52.8 54-5 56.0 59.5 
Area under field crops "not available 467,211 409,940 4h 7, 737 4779529 461,071 487,422 
Nova Scotia 
Population, total 387,800 yWhO.572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523,837 512,86 
urban 32,082 63,542 765993 129,383 186,128 227,038 231,654 
rural 3555/18 377,030 373.5403 330,191 306,210 296, 799 281,192 
No. employed in agriculture 49, 769 63,684 61,403 54,084 48,713 4952h6 yy 032 
No. of farms 465316 55,873 64.5643 524 78 52,491 473432 39,444 
Area of occupied farms ac. §,03),217 5,396,382 6,080,695 5,080,901 52605455 4,723,550 h,302,031 
Average area per farm " 108.6 96 94.1 3.3 100.2 99.6 109.1 
Area improved " 1,627,091 1,880,644 1,993,697 1,257,468 1,257,489 992,461 Shy 4632 
Average area improved per farm " 35.1 33i07 30-8 Poel 24.0 20.9 21.4 
Area under Field crops un 7905155 942,010 7235825 730,146 710,966 652,985 574,021 


TABLE 1.--Population, 


Item 


New Brunswick 


@iece 


Number and Area of Farms, and Acreage under Crops, 1871-1931 - Continued. 


1871 ee ee kh nome oy en So ae Cen 


Population, total 285 5594 321,233 321,263 331,120 351,889 387,876 408,219 
urban 50,213 593092 485901 775285 99 547 bau, huh 128,940 
rural 235 538] 262,141 272,362 253,835 252,342 263,432 2793279 
No. employed in agriculture 405394 545590 51,194 49,469 45, 7yl 46,982 46,337 
Noe of farms 31,202 36,837 hO,836 37,006 Siieiee 36,655 34,025 
Area of occupied farms ace 3,827,/31 3,809,621 4s 71 5250 kyl 5400 4 95375999 4 2695560 4,151,596 
Average area per farm " L227 103.4 109.5 120.1 120.2 116.5 122.0 
Area improved ft . 1,171,157 . 1,253,299 1,509,790. -1,409,720 1,444,567 1,368,023 1,330,232 
Average area improved per farm " 37.5 34.0 3is0 3861 38.3 27.3 39.1 
Area under field crops fo 7 70 h6) 849,678 763,248 897,417 958,868 893,672 944,811 
Maritime Provinces 
Population, total 7675415 870,696 880, 737 893,953 937,955 1,000,328 1,009,103 
urban 90,167 135,832 1h0,149 221 623 300,645 370,575 380,979 
rural 677,248 734,864 740,588 672,330 637,310 629, 753 628,124 
No. employed in agriculture (1) 90,163) 138,804 134 42h 124,827 114,168 11h, 744 108, 722 
No. of Farms 89,030 106,339 120,616 105,232 104,359 97, 788 86, 334 
Area of occupied farms ace 9,887,188 10,332,656 11,766,193 10,718,809 11,000,808 10,209,593 9,64h,329 
Average area per farm in LE 97.2 97.6 101.9 105-4 104 ey OUR 
Area improved " 3,243,351 3,730,674 42215579 3,393,473 3,471,156 3,127,803 2,940,636 
Average area improved per farm " 36.4 35.1 35.0 S262 3533 32.0 3h ol 
Area under Field crops " (1)1,568,616 2,258,899 1,897,013 25,075,300 2,147,363 2,007,728 2,006,254 
Canada 
Population, total 3,689,257 &,32h,810° (4,833,239 . 5,371,315 7,206,643 8,787,949 10,376,786 
urban 722,383 1,109,507 ....1,;537,098  2,0Ih,222 35272597 4,e52;t2o "5po ee 
rural 2,966,914 3,215,303 3,296,141 3,357,093 3,933,696 4,h35,827 4,80, 728 
No. employed in agriculture (1) (24%79,512 662,266 735 »207 716,860 933,735 1,041,618 1,128,813 
No. of farms 2)3795374 464 025 620,486 511,073 682,329 711,090 728,623 
Area of occupied farms ac. (2) 37,074,641 45,358,141 60,287,730 63,422,338 108,968,715 140,887,903 163,114,034 
Average area per farm " 97.7 97-7 97.2 12401 159.6 198.0 223.9 
Area improved " (4) 17,780,921 21,899,181 28,537,242 30,166,033 48,733,823 70,769,548 85,732,172 
Average area improved per farm 1 469 47e2 ba 59.0 rae 99 4 Life7 
Area under field crops » (2) 11,820,358 15,112,284 15,662,811 19,763,740 30,556,168 47,553,418 


5739503995 


HY Does not include Prince Edward Island. 
2) Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces only. 

While there is a considerable decrease in the occupied and improved areas of farm lands, it is of 
interest to note that the value of agricultural production has increased during the same period. Table 2 gives the 
value of agricultural production for the years 1901, 1931, and 1932. Since 1901, the number of farms has decreased by 
18,898 or 17.9 per cent, the acreage of occupied land by 1,073,980 acres or 10.0 per cent in the three provinces, and the 
improved acreage by 452,837 acres or 13-3 per cent, but the total value of agricultural production (excluding Fur farms 
in 1931, since their value in 1901 is not available) has increased from $36,618,000 in 1901 to $54,317,000 in 1931 or 
48.3 per cent. The value of Field crops shows an increase of 31.6 per cent during the same period. This increase, as 
shown in Table 5, is due to a shifting From cereal crops to potatoes, roots and hay. Similarly, the value of Fruits and 
vegetables produced increased during the 30-year period From $1,940,000 in 1901 to $4,954,000 in 1931 or 155.4 per cent. 
The value of animal products increased from $13,711,000 in 1901 to $25,175,000 in 1931 or 83.6 per cent. 


It is of interest to note that in 1901, with 16.9 per cent of the total occupied acreage of Canada, the 
agricultural production of the Maritime Provinces represented only 10.1 per cent of the total value of production of the 
COME while in 1931, with 5.9 per cent of the occupied acreage it produced 6.9 per cent of the total value of 
production. 

TABLE 2.~-Agricultural Production, 1901, 1931, 1932. 
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Prince Total 
Items Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
eran) | Island Scotia ia Brunswick Provinces 

1901 $ $ $ 
Field crops 1/ yy 642 By585 7» 740 20,967 194,953 
Farm animals 1,240 2,675 1,949 5,86) 75,107 
Wool 85 187 145 417 ee bs BST 
Dairy products Kevl2 2,386 2,26) 65259 66,471 
Fruits and vegetables 2/ 139 1,407 394 1,940 12,995 
Eggs 248 543 373 1,164 10,287 
Honey i me LRN 7 3 
aR eg Ra 7,466 Vo Leen 12,867 36,618 362,657 


1/ Includes the value of tebacco, flax for fibre, clover and grass seed. 
2/ Includes the value of maple products. 
3/ Does not include the value of products from fur Farms. 


sales 
TABLE 2.--Agricul tural Production, 1901, 1931, 1932 - Continued. 
(000's omitted) 


Prince Total 
Items Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces pa 
ee 

1931 
Field crops 6,829 10,087 10,670 275586 432,199 
Farm animals 1,005 2,313 3,21h 6,532 96,778 
Wool 35 111 31 227 1, 64y 
Dairy products # 1,773 65203 5,466 13,442 191,298 
Fruits and vegetables 118 3,870 966 4,954 39,692 
Poultry and eggs 992 1,351 Pehl. 3, />l 65,178 
Fur Farming 779 228 498 1,505 3,557 
Maple products 26 21 47 3,538 
Tobacco - - 7,178 
Flax fibre - 179 
Clover and grass seed 4 4 1,497 
Honey hy: 1 9 10 20 2,26 
che Oa Teva ak: 11,536 24 5198 Ceo 58,071 844,984 

1932 1/ 
Field crops yeiet 9,064 12,629 28,430 452,527 
Farm animals 753 1,909 25295 4,957 69,033 
Wool 2h 56 45 125 1,093 
Dairy products 1,446 5,354 4,047 10,847 159,065 
Fruits and vegetables 98 Osece 697 ac 0lan 30,245 
Poultry and eggs 701 1,007 1,21y 25922 48,82y 
Fur Farming 598 IMS: 383 1,156 Op oe 
Maple products - 49 20 69 2,747 
Tobacco - “ - 6,088 
Flax Fibre “ - - 170 
Clover and grass seed 9 - 3 12 962 
Honey ] 6 5 12 1,651 
eG SANT 10,367 19,842 ZR Ss} 51,547 Tioptor 


1/ Partially revised. 


a A 


The above considerations show clearly that even though there has been a decrease in the number and area 
of farms in the Maritime Provinces, agricultural production has been not only maintained but increased to a marked degree 


There is also in the Maritime Provinces a condition which is not found to the same extent in any of the 
other provinces. There were in 1931 in the three provinces, 20,422 Farms, the operators of which did not report their 
occupation as farming, but as Fishing, mining and a large number of other occupations. These farms comprised 1,300,032 
acres or 13. per cent of the land in farms. While similar figures cannot be obtained for earlier censuses, indications 
are that this number has been decreasing. With the disappearance of other occupations in rural parts, aS is shown in 
another section of this bulletin, these people, who were not able to gain their whole subsistence From the land, were 
Forced to abandon their farms, which in many cases were 'marginal' lands, to seek other occupation elsewhere. This 
explains why the production per farm has increased, while the number of Farms was decreasing. The removal of the poor 
farms enhances the position of the remaining ones, and this fact explains why the Maritime Provinces can maintain and 
improve their position in agriculture, when judged on a "per farm" basis. 


Ao~-Field Crops 


Of the grain crops, oats is the most extensively grown in the Maritime Provinces, quantities and valves 
in 1933 by provinces being as followss Prince Edward Island 5,852,000 bushels valued at $1,756,000; Nova Scotia 
3,102,000 bushels valued at $1,551,000; New Brunswick 6,!72,000 bushels valued at $2,469,000: total 15,126,000 bushels 
valued at $5,776,000, mixed grains, buckwheat and barley take second, third and fourth place respectively with 
1,168,000 bushels ($511,000), 910,000 busheis ($578,000) and 660,000 bushels ($09,000) in the three provinces. 


The potato crop is the most highly specialized of the Field crops, being estimated at 11,020,000 cwt. 
with a value of $6,914,000 in 1933. I+ is to be noted that in Prince Edward Island the potato crop contributes 27-6 per 
cent of the total value of Field crops; in Nova Scotia it contributes 15.6 per cent and in New Brunswick 21.7 per cent. 
The cool moist climate of the Maritime Provinces extends the period of growth and ensures a product of high quality 
which has attained an enviable reputation. The average yield per acre is much higher in the Maritimes than anywhere 
else in Canada, reaching in certain localities well over 200 cwt. 


The same climatic conditions which are so favourable for the production of potatoes and roots are equally 
Favourable For the growth of clover and grasses. The quantities and values of hay in 1933 were as follows: Prince 
Edward Island 284,000 tons ($2,272,000); Nova Scotia 696,000 tons ($6,194,000); New Brunswick 617,000 tons ($5,306,000); 
making a total of 1,597,000 tons valued at $13,772,000 in the three provinces. 


~aboUs 


Tables 3 and 4 present the production and value of Field crops in the Maritime Provinces For 1932 and 
An examinatiop. of Table 5 


reveals the Fact that oats, barley, mixed grains, potatoes, roots and hay have steadily gained in importance, while 


1933, and Table 5 gives the production of Field crops for each census From 1871 to 1931. 


the other Field crops have been losing ground. 


This Table reveais the fact that the Maritime Provinces, attach more 


importance to specialized crops such as potatoes, roots and fruits which demand more intensive cultivation, and leave 
the growing of grain crops to other provinces, where,owing to the larger area of their Farms, they can be grown more 


economically. 


Item 


Wheat eeeoeovewpoeeeeeseoosoe ooece 
Oats @eeoveevevoeveoeveoeeovo ene eee eae 
Barley @ovo@eeeveoneoveeeeoeeose ave 
BERRA Sigudcccsanhboseacscadne 
Buckwheat e@oeetooeeoeeeeeoeoeoes 
MIXED SPAIN cocesecscecvinens 
POTALOSS rele wiseta b auuisiewisiw'ensieace 
Turnips and mangolds .ecoeses 
Hay and Clover cocscescccnce 
Fodder corn ose. 


eoeoeveeoevoeeeve 


WNGaitMcisla c's cisjelpicteeitic'ne scleisiecs 
Oats oooeoeceae oe ove oes evee ce eeoe 
Barley cecccnsecccccscncscce 
BOS Mnitileieisie sisioinc leis oielolerkio is 
BUIGKUNIGET v0 sc dees cecaeee en es 
Mixed Grain cscesesosceccses 
Eee OES areterveletisiciersieciseretere ters 
Turnips and mangolds «sess. 
Hay and Clover ceevscevccece 
MOOUSr GOV. sacle ccees e-cieceet 


All Field Crops «sees. 


Item 


wheat CL070ODEDLOS DEB ODEDOO De 
WTS ects clolasiciesiereteletaiale se sicrete 
Barley 9o0eec8ee0029000008320000800 
BECRASINS clo aiele-aluieisie gisele. o'6 cisielels @ 
Buckwheat eovoeoece oe esoenceeeod 
Mixed Grain: cncccgcvaccesces 
ROPFOTOGS neces bh evsins sss vases 
Turnips and mangolds -.cscece 
Hay and Clover cecescccccees 
LOGUE ECONO Meleelele! stele a1e/o\p ester 


oocoeeeepeeoeneeHesoceweose 


wheat 
Oats covvvepeoevceceveccsece 
Barley eecchcecceeceseeeccce 
BEANS socccecesccvcevcceaceo 
BUCK WiGatT isa cleisecens os scene's 
MiX€d Grain cececcecacscvees 
PotQtoeS seeseccccencenrcccs 
Turnips and mangolds ..-see. 
Hay and CLOVEr coccscesceoes 
POCMer CCs s<«selisinness sso 


All Field crops -cecees 


TABLE 3.~-Quantity and Value of Field Crops, 1933. 


GP PLA AAA H OHO D 


7 Sau. Deere tae 
Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
562,000 60,000 271,000 893,000 269, 729,000 
5,852,000 3,102,000 6,172,000 15,126,000 3075;478,000 
125,000 215,000 320,000 660,000 63, 359,000 
“ - 21;300 21,300 890, 700 
49,000 89,000 772,000 910,000 3,483,000 
880,000 150,000 138,000 1,168,000 33,009,000 
3, 760,000 1,866,000 5,394,000 11,020,000 4l » 296,000 
3,638,000 2,964 ,G00 2 520,000 9,122,000 34,618,000 
284,000 696,900 617,000 1,597,000 11,443,000 
1,800 4,000 3,400 9,280 3,122,800 
Valve 
466,000 59,000 257,000 732,000 122,864,000 
1,756,000 1,551,000 2,469,000 5,776,000 755 389,000 
63,000 151,000 195,000 409,000 16,520,000 
- = 29,000 29,000 878,000 
27,000 65,000 486,000 578,000 ly 203,000 
352,000 96,000 63,000 511,000 12, 752,000 
2 4b 5000 1,773,000 2,697,000 6,914,000 31,643,000 
1 54555000 1,482,000 882,000 3,819,000 11,878,000 
2,272,000 6,194,000 5,306,000 13,772,000 94, 300,000 
6,000 14,000 12,000 32,000 955995000 


TABLE 4.--Quantity and Value of Field Crops, 1932. 


- Se lig ne ln le he a ee 


Prince: 


Edward 
sland 


431,000 
5,083,000 
161,000 
71,000 
821,000 
3,188,000 
23670,000 
317,000 
2,000 


323,000 
1,423,000 
42,000 
40,000 
279,000 
1,658,000 
587,000 
2,378,000 


6,737,000 


Nova 
Scotia 


71;000 
3,013,000 
229 , 000 


99 2000 
171,000 
2,122,000 
255755000 
720,000 

4 400 


53,000 
1,265,000 
128,000 
67,000 
89,000 
1,379,000 
1,030,000 
59040, 000 
13,000 


9,064,000 


New 
Brunswick 


200,900 
6, 7765000 
332,000 
18,000 
863,000 
130,000 
3,856,000 
25515,000 
881,000 
3,200 
Value 
176,000 
2,236,000 
176,000 
23,000 
56,000 
1,928,000 
1,030,000 
6,519,000 
10,000 


12,629,000 


32,622,000 


7 \ 
canennRERRnREEnE Iaeennmmenemaaeete ao Soa — > area raeeeiammmaameaell 


i Tia ce 


Maritime 


Provinces 


702,000 
14,872,000 
662,000 
18,0090 
1,033,000 
1,122,000 
9,166,000 
7,820,000 
1,918,000 
9,600 


552,000 
45924 000 
346,000 
23,000 
582,000 
424 , 000 
4 5965,000 
2,647,000 


* 13,937,000 


30,000 


28,430,000 


Canada 


43,061,000 
39,561,000 
80, 773,000 
1,140,900 
8,4.2h » G00 
39,036,000 
39,416,000 
37, 766,000 
13,559,000 
2,857,600 


1545 760,000 
755988,000 
18,855,000 

628,600 
3,585,000 
13,063,000 
24 5 920,000 
10,065,000 

96,654,000 
758685000 


452,526; 900 


os 


PIL on 
TABLE 5.--Production of Field Crops as shown by Census Returns, 1870-1930. 
(000's omitted) 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia _ Brunswick Provinces 
1870 
WIEBE! A ADC OOOO ICT IIe Bush. 269 228 205 702 16,724 
ORNS Magi diets «8.60. 4.0.9 dees ose06e " 3,129 2,190 3,044 8,363 42,480 
BON URE Re ahaa ss ois 0.8 5/0,4°ua(nieine,e.0'.0 ft 176 296 71 543 11,496 
SAS Seay lates atelcvd' e415 0,0, dilusbfe, 9,4.0°0.0.6 ¢ " cS 34 24 58 1,064 
P@AS coccccceeguevccecseraseces B 1 20 27 48 9,906 
OT ee ckeicee 8 i 15 18 34 221 
Re kucdmornsnvce if 75 234 1,231 1,540 3,726 
SPEER Rock ieahadeaces il G 23 28 53 3,803 
ao ees ee ee et 3,376 55561 6,562 155499 47,330 
DOTNND SS aia 'e sic po sn sanione wes 0 6 0 n 395 468 604 1,467 24 » 339 
Other rOots cevcoccccccevseeces " . 15] 98 252 3,553 
HAY soovvececcvevccesccvsesseos TONS 68 yy 345 857 3,819 
1880 
WIEST Ay esos ee a's EERE ce Bush 547 529 522 1,598 32,350 
Te SSS OS sr 3,538 1,873 3,298 8, 709 705493 
aioe Se 119 229 84 eo. 16,845 
Sl oh ES é. 48 18 66 2,097 
Peas and beans .ccccecccocesece 4 “ 37 43 83 13, 750 
BUCH WICG I on ceed ek ss cose see ses n 90 “340 1,587 2,017 4,901 
Dac 2 Uy Ae ea ee 3 1h 18 35 9,025 
Potatoes ©OFF2LTLOEDDMGHOAGLKHLALED " 6,042 19378 6,961 20, 381 55,268 
TUPMIPS cocccccccccavcevcceenes W 1,198 1,007 990 Yl 39,059 
DP ARENCOOTS' 2c ech s oh cow's ee ee ees n 43 326 159 528 9,192 
RYE rte chs Ghsbe abe tseo secre) TOAS ann 598 yl 1,156 5,056 
1890 : ie 
WISH Gs eteccacvccuetesascece «Bush. 613 166 210 989 42,145 
OSTG Us tach 56 oS eS Sa d4.6 4 60.0.0 " 23923 1,560 3,025 7508 82,515 
Barley CLoeFF07OHDALOEOFGOSHECHDB2009 " 148 228 101 477 17,148 
sca oe Ee by een 3 24 6 30 1,328 
POSE rials 6356056600 Cheetos vanes " 5 20 21 46 14,718 
Beans 2000000000082 0000000800000 " 2 25 20 47 CE 
BOCKWIBATY 6 65666 6o0 se S865 co 0.0 " 8h 184 Lets? 1,405 y 5886 
05) Sees ae AE Ore ee " 3 17 21 \l 10,676 
POOREST ts vec ovens odeencsusees " 7,071 5,1lk 828 17,013 22705) 
Turnips and other roots cesses " 2,005 1,349 974 4 »328 49355 
Ne as ieeetieededsséncces TOMS 133 632 476 1,21 7,694 
1900 
MPR Meo oscbaceiaccadeedecdves Bushs 738 248 38] 1,367 55 563 
OA Seencerceio orc lola vlasi@aassidie «e010 " 4 4558 2,32 hy8l2 11,712 151 ,4lk 
Barley cocccccecccceecercecenee uy) 105 180 99 38h : 22,216 
Renee Pesto RN cel age fon 16 3 19 2,315 
OST RE PPS ery ere eee ee " e 3 17 22 12,346 
Beans oo PoCeHoeoeeHFAFL0eEOF 09S HE AOO " = 15 He 28 857 
MCN TTNET Kile c heiaia o<aielaeie's Wajelds " 50 196 1,390 1,636 hy 543 
COM ainibclsieis elplojolclece’elicieicld «co " ] y) 12 22 255 (3 
Mixed Grain ccccecvconecscenve " 226 91 28 345 7,260 
POTANOCSiLoivle-cielc’oleiors wleineloicive see co wl 5960 42/0 5388 13,818 53,842 
Orher Field Toots wssiewsies+s n 3,925 2,058 2,061 8,044 75, 78h 
Day WERGee ioe cckestsce. ag pean ee 168 647 511 1,326 7,824 
1910 
WRT gaa cae swhidectecten seves BUSH. 502 22k 204 930 132,078 
OEE Commerce tein > elcinicis ¢ cialctc cua esta " HACE 2997y 59539 13, 726 245,393 
BENE) fosisine civtdy clacles cls es vee ect H Lhy 142 ST 3h3 28, 848 
BA faman wens edeu ee " - a - o. 1,542 
Pee ee ote 9 60's ie wl OE Ate Cre N ] 2 i 10 4, 789 
Beans OOH9EKDHOLDCLEHOVGSLOEHASOHD09O " a 12 5 17 826 
BIGIKWHGAIG te niolclo bie ata orctatole'a elalsie'o " ran 206 jit 1,401 7,103 
NE EE ANE iS bie aleibince wid ele ohsia'e e-cca00 n ] 3 2 6 14,418 
Mixed grain cssccocccscececcvce " 227 78 20 325 13,086 
PTEOGS) ae nu esd tdulelich seca tt 4,203 3,531 5,219 12,953 55461 
THI wari nck v's a ee a ee " 2,88) 3,114 25457 8,455 47,371 
Other Field roots ccvcvcovcvoos TORS 3 13 7 23 1,179 
Re ARIS ib 5 0.0 dad's ule a0 08 " 256 724 669 1,649 10,406 
Corn for Forage ococccescoccuves " 2 5 2 9 2,105 


Other Forage Crops o>. ceessoves " 2 5 4 11 458 


ye 


TABLE 5.--Production of Field Crops as shawn by Census Returns, 1870-1930 - Continued. 
(000's omitted) 


WIKGEEP Les sas eas wekbaumae es sas ce pEUStic 
GEO SA cadAconweacnasodeodhorngacs " 
Barley coccocccecoveveccvcescocs " 
RYE ccceccccecvecceeecceeescsece 
PGaeieicicicie xistel sissies celeiatsisiee cies a oie " 


Beans 2eovneoeoogovovoeneoeoeoeavoe0nog 


BUGKMTIE Ci neaicicies « ele slums icine s <iele qn 
ale Sars a GERD OD TIRIIG CHIC Oe EO SAGE " 
Mixed Grain soccccccssvecsccceves n 
Chee Sines « clelars dieleiclslcinisieteiarclolela'e a 
TUINIPS covsccccnccncasccceccees , 


Hthemr mre ld: HOO scuces cis ce ceseiy ONS 
Cultivated nay oeeooeegeeoon0e cso0608 80 " 


PROM MGIMAY  s..s(ds ee cloms eeles ¥ ee: " 
Corn For Forage cocceseccccscece " 
Grains Cur For Nay woes eeenesves N 
Other Forage CropS -ccoecccoe ae " 
1930 
WHEE ees ccccecstarasmdscenesees BUSH» 
OGES is diese cicsccccoseuwlcseescace p 
Barley coccoccecsceccvcececcsese 8 
Rye eocoegooonongoeooeoon 27a e2eg000 0 " 


Peas e9ooeCoOo02GH9HRFDLAMROTEHSHOHAES0OS 


Beans egoo0ocoeeveovoeogsennne7gne 2900 


Buckwheat cccccccceseecccccccoce n 
COTM soccccccceccvcevccecesccces . 
Mixed Grain ecocccccecsccccecccee Ms 
POTSIOES ccc ae seine dels esceeses's i" 
TOFDIDS oapessccams eases ccesecse MI 
Other field roots escecceesccece TONS 
Cultivated hay ecoceccscscevcvece n 
Prairie Nay »,oocccecsccveecevvvce n 
Corn for Forage esecccccccccsece ft 
Grains cut For hay ccecececcsnce " 
Other Forage CropS «scccecceovcce n 


Prince — 


Edward 


Island 


360 
3,687 
80 

> 


1 
26 


RN I te 


Nove 


Scoria 


222 
25 (32 
Miers 


B.--Live Stock 


New 


225 
59431 


_Brunswick 


Maritime 
Provinces 


807 


Canada 


226,508 
364 5989 


370,027 
2985943 
100, 755 
145 759 
1,286 


Table 6 gives a picture of live stock for each census from 1871 to 1931 and also the estimated number 


in the three provinces in 1933. 


TABLE 6.--Live Stock on Farms as shown by Census Returns, 1871-1931. 


1871 
Horses C27 SCHMTOHOHARHEHHTOHEHO2TTHTSCHEHHOA 
Colts and Fillies eoeeverevevraeoaeveeeooeoeve eo 


Working oxen eoeereovoereeoveeesne0e 
Milch cows eooeeeoeoeeoereeeeoseoeeooevoev eon 
Other horned cattle @eoocoveaesoovneane nee e080 


Sheep ees eoneoeoeoeeneo09F e900 ER BDOKHAOHRBHHD 


eooeo0e o 


Swine eooee7eoeroeoaonereoeosceaaoeeesneoenove Feoad 


Poul try wen epoeeooeee00809008770998 FF 0500 


188] 

Horses eeesoecocoovoeeoeoogcecoo oes ooo oe 989998090800 
Colts and FUILIeS eocevcceccccccccesoes 
Working oxen eoe@a@eenneo00aveonoeageoeaoneoe 9900 
Milch cowS gooesono0eve02000080090800880098090896090 
OTREr Horned Cat Tle, desc cee cosa eneisste 

eep eccoowew ooo coc oecoascoeooeasc oe eooanvaoeanood 
Swine eoecoeogocecoseoenaoeogueoononocvuaea coo ora 


Poultry CGHORSCHOKBSESHEGTOSGCHHHKOHETEOHBOCHOBHOOC HOE 


Prince 
Edward 
_Island 


251305) 
£2,984] 


147,364 
32551 


255182 
ort 


155858 
1683492 


40,181 


Nova 
Scotia 


4 4925 

7,654 
32,21 
122,688 
119,065 
398,377 
54,162 


475256 


New 
Brunswick 


36 , 322 
8, 4oy 
Lanse: 
83,220 
69,335 
234,418 
65,805 


Not available 


535087 


Not available 


Maritime 
_ Provinces pal 


119,694} 


~ 


4575292} 


7805159 
172,481 


ie 
ie tat 


140,624 


643,271 
193,572 
139,635 
1,251,209 
1,233,446 
3,155,509 
1,366,083 


8573855 
= 


Ayn | ~ 4 


TABLE 6.--Live Stock on Farms as shown by Census Returns, 1871-1931 - Continued. 


i > a i ee 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 

<P Island Scotia Brunswick . Provinces = 

1891 
HOVSES ccccescccescescessecoes 2556 7h 52,210 46,115 123,999 1,068,584 
Coits gisele. ee a 11,718 12,837 13,658 38,213 Ol ,988 
Working GREET Gs Ss wiele 8 o's eG e'ee a 116 28,424 7,510 36,050 123,562 
PCr COWS aioe tio 0 ers > ole sierdia'e 45,849 141,68) 106,649 294,182 1,857,112 
Other horned cattle ecccocecce 45, 730 154,66 90,533 290,927 2,139,911 
Sheep ee ateatale Pinte ale's'a'gla a e'sve'e 147,372 331,492 182,941 661,805 2,563, 781 
Swine eO9TSHSH9FHT9F0FOFF90FHROOR00 42,629 48,048 50,945 1] 5622 1,733,850 
POUL TTY “see s'e'e's a's eb a\6'0'e'n 6's e'c'o 534,962 792,18) 662,433 1,989,579 14,105,102 

1901 
Horses, 3 yrSo and over eccooe 265555 48,489 48,81 123,525 1,150,938 
Horses, under 3 yrSe seccocees 6,803 6,685 7,396 20, 88 2595577 
PREC OMS ic 5.0. 4:0 0406 6.08 be 080 55,694 127,945 105,992 289,631 2,292,120 
Other horned cattle cocceecece 56,118 173,757 114,938 344,813 3,080, 384 
Sheep Bo 1254115 2785549 180,626 58h, 350 294655565 
NRE ae ately 00.0 0 4.4.4.6 0:6 0:0.0:00,8 47,62 42,015 50,243 139,882 2,292,675 
SO OT ES Ee eens 581,790 7985145 7145131 2,094,066 17,922,658 

1911 
Horses, 3 yrSe and Over ecoosee 26,238 B2ylis2 54,413 132, /83 1,991,841 
Horses under 3 yrSe scecceescee 9,697 9,288 10,996 29,981 607,117 
PERE OMS Crh pas beso 06 60.5 6 00k 52,109 129,27 108,557 289,940 25595255 
Other NOrMed Cattle s..ccosess 61,334 158,218 113,671 eaagces 3,930,828 
Sheep aigiciae eagle ee ue cas © => 91,232 221,074 158,316 470,622 251 7h, 300 
PC sie Gvlsa coe Fee e's 08a en oes 56,377 63,380 87,393 207,150 3,634,778 
POULITY o0scwcrecsiesccoscesecs 760,939 954,251 982,65h 2,697, 8hu 31,793,261 

1921 
Waste here wes os\7 0 ave 9 e088 ric 32,026 Shy 439 62,448 148,913 3,u5) foe 
PER AMC TIME. e's cc 655 oc ease es snes 8, 11k 119,733 106,486 274,333 3,228,633 
etrCOTTLO bees cetee ee se eens 61,834 146,630 123,826 332,290 5,140,856 
Sheep erie nice sie csc renee Kans 105,884 271,742 187;52y 565,150 3,200,467 
Sects ga'c's e's a6 9.8 06 © a 6 one 39,172 7 y457 753905 162,534 3,32h,291 
POUT yiuss ss sess se e'o0 oe sees 869,06 1,196,434 1,164,164 3,229,662 50,325,248 

193] 
Re econ ky es 68 eee e.4b 04 6 295956 43,074 51,157 124,187 3,113,909 
PEE VRC IWS, force's clels-ealeretlels ale'w sc 4 »580 108,145 100,481 253,206 3,523,001 
OTE: CORTTO wells Societe ce cekce 55,907 112,856 112,969 281, 732 4,450,030 
SHECPHM sins slhly s SNe neuildice dene sie’ 785478 196, 3hy 143,677 418,499 3,627,116 
SOIR Ee cae succes secs ss eee os 405586 43,865 85,012 169,463 4,699,831 
POUL TTY ccsccccsccsenccnsesose 9265119 1,280,115 1 Sh 2 5313 3,548,547 65518h,689 
1933 (Estimates) 
HOrSES sccecccevcccacccesccocn 28,905 41,590 52,880 1235315 2984 095 
PSE hs. Mae crsisisie'se sine 46,000 119,600 110,500 276,100 3,694 5000 
PGE MOOT TL Cl, vials <iese wiesera.aie'o'n 6 59,500 126,500 126,100 312,100 5,182,000 
SAEED colococcoctscesucscesoece 645200 148,300 120,300 332,800 3,385,800 
SMEG Give cicinweclnietam inane nioauarsio-s.o 33, 700 425500 72,700 148,900 3,800, 700 
Poultry 9920000009900000000000 872,000 1,204,500 1,341,000 3,417,500 59324 54.00 


The number of horses in the three provinces reached its maximum in 1911, and decreased from 162,764 in 
that year to 123,375 in 1933. From 1911 on, a large number of horses were being replaced by automobiles, motor trucks 
and tractors. This fact becomes significant when it is shown that between 1921 and 1931, the number of automobiles, 
motor trucks and tractors on farms increased from 8,579 to 28,695 in the three provinces. 


The total number of milch cows in the three Maritime Provinces reached its maximum in 1891, while the 
total number of cattle was at its highest in 1901, since which time both have decreased se It is of interest to 
note that in 1871 the Maritime Provinces, with 26.6 per cent of the total area of occupied farms of the Dominion, 
possessed only 18.4 per cent of the total number of cattle, while in 1931, with 5.9 per cent of the occupied acreage, 
they contributed 6.7 per cent of the total number of cattle. 


A considerable decrease took place in the number of sheep on farms, the number in 1933 being only 42.6 per 
cent of what it was in 1871. The decrease has been steady From census to census, with the exception of a small rise 
From 1911 to 1921. 


In the case of swine, the number was larger at 172,481 in 1871, than it has ever been since with the 
wexception of 1911, when it reached the total of 207,150. There was a decrease between 1911 and 1921 and another slight 
increase between 1921 and 1931. 
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Records of poultry are available only since 1891x The number steadily increased in each province until 
it reached the maximum of 3,548,547 in 193i, which number is 78.3 per cent higher than in 1891. 


C.+-Dairying 


Dairying has been carried on in the Maritime Provinces for many years. Natural conditions are decidedly 
fayourable, inasmuch as soil and climate produce all kinds of Fodder crops in large quantities. In the early years, 
butter and cheese making were largely carried on on the farm. According to the census of 1851, 3,050,939: pounds of 
dairy butter were produced in New Brunswick and 3,613,890 pounds in Nova Scotia. sNova Scotia also made 652,069 pounds 
of home-made cheese. The production, as shown in the census records for later years, is given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.--Production of Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese in the Maritime Provinces 
as shown by Census Returns, 1861-1931. 


Dairy Butter-~Pounds 


a oe eo 


Prince Total 
Census of Edward Nova New Maritime 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces Ue 
186i eocereeoeeeoneeve50F09080 711,487 Lio Seal 4,591,477 9,835,675 
V0. WB GG GO GAC OU FHOACAON 66bbOS 981,939 7,161,867 B15, Suny 1352595 (oe 
1881 CVOBBHeEOTCHHOHSEHOHFOSEOTEHDEO 1,688,690 7,465,285 6,527,176 15, 73191 ot 
1891 ° eoceoaeeaoenoqgeceseeonsooanes 1,969,213 9,011,118 75 798,268 18, 778,599 
LK) ity ee alone tes ores ase Sie sveie araere 1,398,112 9,060, 742 7,842,533 18,301,387 
1911 Sn ene: 2,309,691 10,978,911 9,053,394 22,341,996 
1921 eBeoovo0oo8 eoeenee2e8 800998 oo 2,005 5oo 8,430,637 818,04 18,668,779 
PO3)s eer 016 eueroieieis si slataberaistercievere 1,750,004 6,059,671 8,007,008 15,816,683 
Home-Made Cheese--Pounds 

1863 OULOHCOCOSCHK HOHE CHKTHCKHHAGHeOHE 109,133 901 5296 218,067 1,228,496 
1871 COOLS OHHPLCOHMPLCTEBeHADDECD2EO [555527 88h ,853 154, 758 1,1955138 
MBC thod cc «ae o eka caret ease 1765273 501,655 172,1 4h 870,072 
TBI ridin’ p¢caceees csiciviovve se 4% 123, 708 589, 363 39,716 752; (87 
1901 ovoOove Seeeeseeeoaoegenonogaeoc00odr oO Not given 

1911 eoo0ne ooeovueveeeeeooeoanogoeone 95422 199,250 3,567 212,239 
SD A NEMeA ale Dial ele a\e' oie vate era] evateseie) e's 986 89,777 9,521 100,284 
(931 eocoeonrvuervpo0eece0H000080004890 312 35,537 259910 38, 7159 


It will be seen that the Farm production of butter increased steadily up to the census of 1911, when a 
total of 22,341,996 pounds was produced in the three provinces. The censuses of 1921 and 1931 showed a reduction of 
this total to 18,668,779 pounds and 15,816,683 pounds respectively. The making of cheese on the farms, in the meantime, 
declined to very small proportions. 


Since 1911, the development of dairy factories.in.the Maritime Provinces has been very marked. Table 8 
gives the production of creamery butter and Factory cheese for the years 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1921 - 1933. — 
Table 9 gives a more detailed view of this industry at the present time. 


TABLE 8.--Dairy Factory Production. 
Creamery Butter--Pounds 


1/ Figures taken from the census records of 190i and 1911. 


Prince Total 

Edward Nova New Maritime 
PTY rotate es te LS See. AL Island oat sree BGT atte sien een Brunswick _Provinces. 
1900 1/ een ecnveeonneoneaedd gaeaconoeag 562,220 334,211 287,81 h 1,184,245 
1910 1/ ecvcevccccseeceveccece 670,908 354, 785 849,633 1,875,326 
1915 scocvescvoccscvceecccence 539,516 1,240,483 776,416 2,556,415 
LDS ne Eaeteee ek wea eller s) 4 1,166,032 2,503,188 1,053,649 4 722,869 
1921 sevocvscceccsoescvcceons ; 1,109,546 3,094, 768 1,152,168 5,356,482 
1922. \s0 envodlg agdaaetsiomning anaes 1,262,006 3, 329,426 1,224,930 5,816,362 
1903 ptaHinss tdek ve tes weed aed 195375437 3,550,666 1,231,471 6,319,574 
ae ee eee we degaes casdaaadoe Koa604290 5 139,69 1,225,615 6,925,334 
Tritt er ee » 12h, 283 4 »530,028 1,279,417 75533, 728 
17g +k GG n'y ORL OE RET Ea Suh 213 M  7894990 1s4T>,45y 8047297 
TE Bahay Renieapipipeiaag 2 eee 5° 05e? 45 Mae et: 25091; 723 22g) 334 
1929 Uccovceevatescsharene rere 1,883,292 bs 28959 1,860,173 8,033,395 
1930 coosce sesoncaercereaenna 1,746,099 hy 733579 23059675 8,539,353 
Ch ae 2,058,030 5 58675920 2,433,677 10,364,627 
1932 co. avonsesrovvevseoy 253295055 529745455 251599519 11,063,029 
1933 (preliminary) <ccceceess 2,088, 360 5,966; 7h} 2,601,136 10,656,237 
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TABLE 8.--Dairy Factory Production - Continued. 


Factory Cheese--Pounds 


Prince Total 
Edward Nova New Maritime 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
I a adNavijeeccse. WehS TG 519 568,147 1,892,686 6,918,352 
POLAR SE ons s Weblts dea eeveceae: 352935195 2645243 1,166,243 hs, 72h, 2k] 
fener fotiewbaviiecreeeecctes  29260;000 125,580 1,165,651 3,551,231 
L920 ccccwcvscescisvcccnccssevece 2,081,277 52,638 1,235,008 3,368,923 
[2 hoy Rd OT a 29, 440 1,100,382 2,811,601 
lee eda gd eee: Car ed Lam I Pa 31 ,820 926,052 2,710,105 
Be ee ads fain ceases, yil 8lh5537 34 332 825 , 369 2,671,238 
[GEN tree et ccisecceeteceene: (250"03557 3y 54 75 942,220 3,025,632 
POPE MMOS  oscivssstesie tice. 2,001 2)2 34 856 1,130,773 3,166,871 
Ae e. SUE Ere ee ee eee ee as 2,002,857 34,40 eave 3,094,531 
1927 cdpeccacccccsnctncesesasne 1,657,431 42,676 803,32 20S suse 
rear ost. .s.s Fatt coe wees. Le LLOP ONS 25 230 697,811 25433, 98h 
-1929 eo0eTHLFTHBO0HFDHHDT900F80 820090 1,391,603 . 18,867 578,493 1,988,963 
1930 sicedrcccccovswocccegese os 870,580 = 606,956 154772536 
I in ics cpr cc werne sie ae es 514,618 is 528,002 1,042,620 
1932 cocvcvcccnrccvccvg 00000000 80h , 024 ~ 458,314 1, 262, 338 
1/ Figures taken From the census “records of 1901 and 1911. 
TABLE 9.--Principal Statistics of Dairy Factories in the Maritime Provinces, 
with comparative Figures For all Canada, 1926-32. 
Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
ye ran ty Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces nn 
1926 
Establishments .csscccescccs NOo 36 29 38 103 3,047 
C4) eRe ee er ees ea 251,993 816,388 662,287 1, 730,668 47,091 ,589 
EMI GVGCS .oss ne scene bees eh s...NOw 105 2u7 163 515 12,06 
Salaries and wageS eooecccce $ 63,098 2055 a 161,456 70,302 12,393,490 
CosmiohemeterialS. oss jdcbusaes $ 8h5 300 1,933, 987,480 3, 107¢0k 101,402,837 
Quantity of products - ; 
Dapiade. tA, - fesse aeeaen. Lb. 1,844,213 4» 789,590 1,413,45u 8,047,257 177,209,287 
MESWIONGS sic oeeePhaaiet tld. 2,002,857 3h, 5 yy O° 1,057,23) 3,094 531 171,731,631 
Value of products - 
Baha HC sc isast Sone iS 651,904 157759548 520,195 2494 7.647 61,753,390 
Gee tds cases ds Ueencihh, iS 316, 702 5,967 181,986 504,655 ae 807,81 
OT eta takececescercece § § "80,122 1,158,255. wl 805 Se 2,0h3, 91 2— 1,8 
PMR ARLY OO «543 s55 Cet eild,s O88; 7282 939,770 1,507, 71 ae 54496, 21h ue 
I ope 
ESTAD TT SHMCN TS: wwe eo weac eee ee: ONG. 36 32 38 106 2,899 
CODE Sve ero e epee a's ee es $ 25h» 926 931,896 liv oe vey 1,982,061 50,805,132 
PMOLOUGES: oe csahcensocescies NOs 106 258 190 554 11,960 
Salaries and wageS eossocce. $ 64,917 267,399 186,111 518,427 12,181,080 
Cost of materials cccoscercs § 937,617 2,140,876 151 7yy443 9 252,936 102, 734,078 
Quantity of products - 
POY ages c teks c ene tar. Loe 2,019,442 520595 740 1,898,212 8,977,394 176,978,947 
GiRPESGI cat, Ce sens so stnaremee) LDS 1,657,431 42,676 803,325 2,503,432 138,056,908 
Value of products - 
Pei pass Posk cone kia 742, 769 1,913,455 714,804 3,371,028 65,709,986 
See tt yh iwestecreenna. -. 307,670 8535 155,098 471,303: 25 522,148 
Sar ACs. (ohare | § 93,115 EL ee ames UES ia ae 
PROUT PAVE Lot 853 eee toe, 8 173,55)  —s. 386,845 83,065 013, OG ee 
1928 
Establishments «sccccessecnce. NOx 38 3] 38 107 2,833 
Capital ccosccccccgeeccecnce $ 265 »839 1,078,113 ays: 2,261 5005 53,552,519 
- loyees san ener he Oo No. 44 19) obs aus , 7,040 ebb, aay ‘3 8097168 
alartes an WwW S, eo0e7000000 > ’ ? + 
post of materials ; Ee aiescintnee.s { 1,026,60 240%) 725 1,258,961 4, 360,327 109,589,676 
Pee eeu el ea id hGa wis: 036,838 479,276 2,091,723 8,607,837 168,027,039 
peeacty Met ee Lbe 1,710,943 255230 697,811 2,433,984 14,584,619 
ve or products = 
Batt dEabsaas snbsdvus days’ : 78h 9277 1, 766,868 816,803 3,367,948 64, 702,538 
GHEGSOUNE vitirne soos cman 6 360,748 53298 149, 798 515,8hy 30494 5463 
of) 1 a ae Baeds 0) PU ee To cs 893,03 2 6 176,683 
T 0 T A i CoCOHB26eO0OKDOD0O0 $ 1,2h/7,128 eleipaiataa Bees Gen 8S 8 6500, 788 ih See 3 3 ] a 
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TABLE 9.--Principal Statistics of Dairy Factories in the Maritime Provinces, 


1929 

PSTROLTSMENTS "su cccsiccs cleus 
CAG TALE hia tians Cade see's 
EWOLOYECS ccc devas es sv evsee sis 
Salaries and Wages ccscoscee 
Cost of materials occccscece 
Quantity of products - 

SAT eis iniGhingas JAbESOOC 

CHCOSEa csc aa sisters civic) ace e\elele 
Value of products - 

BU errs aeieicin © cisiere se etolere 

CH GOSS ieee ean cra se ticle tote e ose 

Onn cc oae cede cclere wie csle s 
TMORDERAL Reece mcicee ce cee ees 


1930 

ESmaplTSMMeniS (2 ssc see sis 6cle 
Capi tal eccocooegoeo0o9s0202009°000 
EMDPOYEES: cocccscvcssoncoces 
Salaries and wages ccececece 
GOST OF MATEFIAlS ccseescees 
Quantity of products - 

BURR QUI OIRO O NCO DD IOCS 

BMeCCSOM roc: ceciteceiieee ves « 
Value of products - 

BU Oe leleis e.cicieg a siatelalele atclcte 

GHEESCU sicisislsies's/cisielcie sc/e1s 6.0 

Oe tard chete sere aratotel oa’ lel etale ats 
(MOVs ALIEN) otot otatale elalstoie eteteletelst 


1931 

Establishments .ccecccsece ase 
CA RCRL a sphiele a0: 6<4 ni ecmiepalee, eeemé 
EMPIGYEES cc cslesevoneecenses 
Salaries and wages oeeceseee 
Cast lof -materialsS .sc<esselee 
Quantity of products - 

BUsituneipikelo|c sia 1c ce s7ei¢ eterens eieiese 

GHEECSE Pes «coc sistce se slecislee.« 
Value of products - 

Buituie Gane clelolcis cie.e o.ctere.cietglete.6 

EIMCOSOlerelstcrs ciciacisiciwrs siclsiers s 

OnE Fines soa ois crole Havers alee. s.s 
RIO Sew Ay le eoooocoeaea son eocogceoe od 


US ey 

ESTADLISNHMCNTS saccseeesegos 
Capital <ccocccccvcccceccccee 
Empl OyeeS ccocccccsccecccces 
Salaries and wageS cocesccos 
Cost of Materials cecccccvce 
Quantity of products ~ 

Butter @coornoanoeoongvoeoog0oaner od 

CHIGESE “a wiain'v vieleising ens oresie4 
Value of products - 

BUTTON vere ieiete cls’ cls'e ele clete'clolete 

Cheese goooo0ev@eceooeoeo e# oe 008 

OTST tere ulslelelsictelels’cleietelelorelets 


g 16 Pa) As eoeseoeroeveoonroeooe 


with comparative Figures for all Canada, 1926-32 - Continued. 


$ 
$ 


Prince 


Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
38 32 | 36 106 5797 
2735648 1,144,610 946,310 2, 364,568 Saat 215 
11h 287 18 590 12, 746 
7h 942 299,662 197,817 572,421 13,826,891 
1,883,292 289,930 1,860,! 73 8,033,395 170,810,230 
1,391,603 18,867 578,493 1,988,963 118, 746,286 
745 5069 17775183 7h7,024 3,269,276 65929, 782 
243,452 3,794 109,213 356,464 21,471 , 330 
—1ogab ee _____L 56,616 ____1,0 70,036 ___9, 72, 76) _S3.988,885 

1,096,630 33279593 —=«d2‘' 926, 278 6,350,501 yl, 389,997 
37 31 35 103 2,724 
288,186 1,146,846 1,053,452 2,488, 43) 58,588,836 
116 297 1384 597 12,830 
83,108 308, 381 194,089 585,578 14,138,308 
639,024 1,952,500 1,317,804 3,909, 328 89, 7425996 
1,746,099 4» 733,579 2,059,675 8,539,353 185,751,061 
870,580 “ ~ 606,956 15477,536 119,105,203 
5675825 1,574,254 669,209 2,811,288 56,670,50k 
129, be 98,422 227,855 18,089,870 
148, 159 1,658,986 1,043,992 2,851,13 51,863,158 
Bu5 pul 7 3,233,240 1,811,623 5 890,230 126,623,532 
36 3h 101 2,702 
256,120 Perce 1,03) ,659 255579251 59,962,028 
110 314 183 607 12, 74h 
75 8h] 342,294 188, 749 606,83) 13,242,910 
504,818 1,776,886 989,032 3,270, 736 69,565,699 
2,058,030 5 5867,920 2,438,677 10,364,627 225 »955,2u6 
514,618 - 528,002 1,042,620 113,956,639 
4895189 1,510,560 614 9463 2,614,212 50,198,378 
59,103 = 62,355 121 458 12,824,695 
130,465 1,509,134) 862,137 2,501 1,458,827 
6785157 3,019,6 1,538 23 “104,482,400 
37 3] 34 102 25 (34 
270,220 1,203,448 1,100,817 25574 sh85 573949519 
110 290 190 590 12,653 
70,554 310,283 203,428 58,265 12,188,314 
476,233 1,386,497 7535594 2,616,324 556592510 
2 329,055 5994s 455 25 1595519 11,063,029 214,002,127 
804» 024 me 458,314 1,262, 338 120,524,243 
466,028 1,285,407 563,943 2,315,378 40475 9479 
Ty 9236 - 455 137 be 973 11,379,922 
98,532 1,170,113 ———s—__—585,858 1,854,503 3,250,401 
638,796 25455,520 1,195,538 4,289, 854 86,105,802 


It is of interest to note that in the 30-year period reviewed in Table 8, the production of butter has 
increased steadily while the production of cheese has decreased from year to year. 


mul) Fie 
D.--Fruit Growing 


The apple was introduced into Nova Scotia by the French in 1633. The industry has developed rapidly in 
the last few decades. Certain regions, such as the Annapolis and the Cornwallis Valleys, are better suited to the 
growing of apples than others, and census records show increases in the number of trees in those regions, while the 
other regions, particularly Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, show decreases. This is accounted for by the fact 
that while the commercial production of apples is developing very rapidly, small family orchards are disappearing 
through lack of care and replacement. 


Table 10 shows that the production of apples in Nova Scotia increased from 114,171 barrels in 1870 to 
1,850,000 barrels in 1933, an increase of over 1500 per cent in 63 years. Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick show 
increases up to 1920, but a marked decrease between 1920 and 1930. 


TABLE 10.--Survey of Apple Production in Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1870-1933. 


Prince 
Year Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia __ Brunswick Provinces BMS F 
PBR les Pole aoeen': + BOIS Not given TTRy U7} 42,132 156,303 2sl2hs 772 
PSOE ices Set | att 10,500 302,80 77,032 390,372 4 459,218 
LEO. Sees Loewe 17,339 350,531 86,538 454,408 2,506,638 
LGU. Nem sistivas shh COM 51,877 659,578 163,478 874 5933 557965595 
1910 o00000000000000 " 535458 555659 90,960 700,078 355395555 
FOPO Gk. uA. see cee 585255 1,440,812 130,876 1,629,943 5,828,632 
$ 156,085 359355961 393,502 i »485,548 15,014,375 
DIE  eoID,. ae Boks 36,022 1,657,158 112,049 1,805,229 5,183,256 
$ 83,110 3,197,832 264 840 3,545, 782 10,463,624 
Rosai aaeéeererssn Dbl s = 875 5000 42,000 917,000 3,737,960 
$ - 1,531,000 84,000 1,615,000 6,798,000 
RS SA Oe a 2 08 - 1,850,000 40,000 1,890,900 4606, 700 


Small Fruits are also grown in the Maritime Provinces, quantities and values for 1932 being as Follows:- 


TABLE 11.--Production of Small Fruits, 1932. 


i Nova. New Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick _ Provinces Canada a 

Strawberries - 

DOMITY <ssaccsacveces ~QTSs 1,300,000 1,100,000 2,400,000 24 »633,000 

With OM eiaicrs 6 eve e chesicleterersie $ 130,000 77,000 207,000 1,587,650 
Raspberries - 

PRION? 90500 Keene dee eat Sic 50,000 35,000 85,000 9,127,000 

Value e@o007000¥2000000R0 $ 8,000 200 12,200 841,500 


a er rr 6 re ee rt emer 


Summary.—--The salient facts about agriculture in the Maritime Provinces in the last 60 years can be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


While the rural population, the number and area of farms have decreased, there is no indication that the 
remaining farms suffered at any time from lack of labourers. 


While the number of farms decreased, the production per farm increased, so that the total agricul tural 
production was greater in 1931 than it was when the number of farms was at its maximum. This is without doubt due to 
the Fact that the farms which were abandoned were of a poorer type, and were operated by people who depended on some other 
occupation for part of their subsistence. 


The increase in production in the Maritime Provinces has been achieved by a shifting From general Farming 
to a more specialized type, including the production of potatoes, roots, Fruits and animal products. 


Eo~-Fur Farming 


The fur Farming industry in Canada owes its establishment to experiments in the raising of Foxes in _ 
captivity carried on by Prince Edward Island farmers. Since the early days of the fur trade it: had been the custom in 
Canada for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was prime, and this practice led to efforts 
being directed towards the domestication of the fox. 


msg 


The First authentic record of the raising of foxes in captivity comes from Prince Edward Island where 
about Fifty years ago a number of litters of foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the 
silver fox and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly 
to this breed, a colour phase of the common red fox, which has been established by experiments in breeding carried on 
by pioneer fox farmers. In 1390 began a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming industry grew rapidly in 
Prince Edward Island. Experiments were also being carried on in Nova Scotia, and by 1910 the industry had become Firmly 
established in the Maritime Provinces. In 1913 an enumeration by the Commissioner of Agriculture of Prince Edward 
Island showed 277 fox farms in that province with a total of 3,130 foxes. In 1919 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the collection of annual returns of fur farms, and in 1920 the number of fox farms in the Maritime Provinces 
is shown to have been 418 with a total of 12,43) Foxes of which 11,666 were silver foxes. The latest figures available, 
vizs those for the year 1932, show a total of 1,887 fox farms in the Maritime Provinces with a total of 35,900 Foxes, 
34,746 of these being silver foxes. 


Although the chief branch of the fur-farming industry in Canada is fox farming, other kinds of wild fur- 
bearing animals are now being raised in captivity--mink, raccoon, skunk, martin, fisher, beaver and muskrat. In the 
Maritime Provinces in 192) there were 5 mink Farms and 1 raccoon Farm, all of these being situated in Nova Scotia. There 
were also h muskrat farms, but statistics of these are omitted as the operators of such farms are in most cases unable 

to furnish exact particulars. ’ 


The total number of all Fur-bearing animals on Maritime Farms at date of December 31, 1932, was 37,05) 
valued at $2,924,011. As compared with these figures the highest number of animals recorded on Maritimé fur Farms was 
55,663 in 1930 and the highest value $6,961,930 in 1929. The foxes on these Farms in 1932 numberéd 35,900 valued at 
$1,905,341; mink, 958, valued at $16,989; and raccoon 75, valued at $502. The distribution of foxes on farms, by 
provinces, was as Followss Prince Edward Island, 15,083 valued at $940,027; Nova Scotia, 7,627, valued at $34y,2k1; 
and New Brunswick, 13,190, valued at $621,073. Of the mink, 111 animals valued at $1,135 were located on fur farms in 
Prince Edward Island, 814 valued at $15,599 on fur Farms in Nova Scotia and 31 valued at $255 on fur farms in New 
Brunswick. Of the raccoon, 63 valued-at $442 were in Nova Scotia and 12 at $60 im New Brunswick. The following table 
(Table 12) shows the principal statistics of Fur Farms For the years 1925-32: 


TABLE 12er~Statistics of Fur Farms, 192521982. 


—— a ee ere ey rrr re eR 


Prince 
Edward . Nova New Maritime Canada 
ye A tal LEDS Island scohias: . Brunswick Provinces 7 et 
Number of farms 1925 570 192 206 968 2,283 
1926 one 250 220 1,05 23109 
1927 720 359 296 1,3 3,565 
1928 712 Siz 48h 1,568 hy 326 
1929 727 456 739 1,922 59513 
1930 719 566 189 2,074 6,524 
1931 648 621 753 2,022 6,541 
1932 607 618 750 Hes Bis: 6,29 
Value of land and buildings $ 1925 955,263 180,260 260, 631 1,396,154 3,343,226 
1926 1,000, 716 1945205 2495954 1,444,875 358975375 
1927 1,166,369 214,80 300,850 16825059 458895541 
1928 1,269,664 2493025 74,667 1,9935356 6557h 5838 
1929 1,440,217 290,508 603, 742 29334 467 90525999 
1930 1,336,011 333, 4h2 656,120 293252573 3,583,346 
1931 983,609 269,587 451 ,4l7 1, 704, 613 7,095,111 
1932 877,857 236, 760 yO, 237 1,518,854 5,969,633 
Animals born during year Now 1925 13,084 2,685 5,976 21,745 39,996 
1926 14,048 3,21 65458 23, fh? y6shl3 
1927 155432 hy hlO 7511] 26,953 58,8h9 
1928 17,106 55624 abe 32,771 74,850 
1929 19,680 7,015 13,622 40,317 98,126 
1930 23,330 9,367 20,1 73 5258/0 138,808 
193i 205250 11,585 21,150 525985 165,378 
1932 16,579 11,172 18,059 45,810 1555190 | 
nimals died during year Now 1925 25147 711 Pelee 3,980 8,383 
1926 2,27 7 938 3,969 9,871 
1927 2,105 1,2h2 1,348 5,265 13,237 
1928 25388 1,150 Pyoce 4,860 15,847 
1929 2,173 1,164 2,042 Beoit 18,922 
1930 3,249 1,685 25879 7,813 24,040 
1931 sl 79 13956 3,388 9.5e9 32,256 .. 
1932 2,099 1,980 3,170 192h9 29,502 
Animals killed for pelts 1s 
during year No« 1935 5 1ky 1,123 2,368 8,635 14,187 
192 7,561 1,619 3,290 12,470 205438 
1927 §2390 2,289 3999 eee $3°325 
1928 8,290 Cgole See 13,90 32,987 
1929 geugk 2,861 4,971 17,286 4ieg 2 
1930 18, 73 5 693 14, 700 9128 95279 
1931 18,229 95 thy 18,685 46,058 - 143,59 
1932 13,909 9,008 14,869 37, 786 133,01 
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TABLE 12.-~Statistics of Fur Farms, 1925-1932 - Continued. 


Animals sold during year No.» 
Value | $ 
Pelts sold during year No» 
Value $ 


Animals on farms December 31 No. 


Value $ 


7915845 


19,355 
14,134 


3055957 
4 75 5888 
832,053 
780,013 
643, 789 
758, 734 
694 519 
464,036 


2,283,523 
1,038, 2h2 
941,162 


Nova 


117,208 
104,585 
115,001 
164,315 
196,528 
129,020 
30, 806 
195490 


758 
1,433 
2,006 
2,322 
Ph) we 
yok 
7,863 
8,875 


47s 783 
104, 704 
178,367 
203,163 
149,393 
197,805 
197,430 
234, 82h 


556,570 


661,636 | 


752,128 
839, 365 
1,007,075 
882,065 
434,915 
361 461 


New 


250,605 
262,176 
331,480 
939 9825 
468,685 
107,910 

25 9565 

16,106 


1,985 
25504 
25598 
3,21 
3,342 
11,042 
16,140 
17,206 


156,815 
193,835 
245,077 
357,390 
246,27) 
514,164 
4725774 
506,900 


13,233 


968, 765 
957443 
eb 
1,576,811 
21771905 
1,496,690 
657577 
621,388 


Maritime 


1,533,921 
1,158,606 
1,385,008 
1,652, 308 
1, 762,076 


910,555 

774 27 
152555497 
1,340,566 
1,039,456 
1 2470, 7103 
] » 36h, f22 
l 3205, 760 


252751 
275536 
30,932 
37,451 
48,663 
55,663 
39,005 
37,054 


815,520 
45 923,689 
54338,073 
6,092,405 
6,961,930 
4,662,278 
2,130,931 
1,924,011 


Canada 


2;897,270 
25294 629 
2,645,331 
3,837,420 
4h 74,953 
1,828,545 

492,000 

243,193 


11,293 
16, 732 
25,018 
30,836 
33,311 
713657 
133,248 
135, 718 


781 , 383 
1,224,941 
2,154,350 
2,389,026 
2,304,910 
3,096,270 
3,071,460 
3,046,627 


50,889 
56,472 
72125 
259,682 
832,059 
568,018 
250,446 
256, 205 


9,898,019 
11,068,810 
13,465,882 
16,401,453 
21,303,035 
16,1975 747 

8,497,237 


65 754s 762 


The Fur Trade.--The value of the total raw Fur production of Canada amounts to many millions of dollars 


annually, and only a small proportion of this is contributed by Fur farms. 
year 1927-28 was $18,758,177 but declined steadily thereafter to the low of $10,189,481 in the season 1931-32. 
amounts represent the market value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken in Canada during the season, 
of animals taken by trappers and pelts of ranch bred animals, 
In the Maritime Provinces, 


cent of the total. 


however, the larger proportion of pelts is supplied by the fur farms. 


The value of raw Fur production for the peak 


These 


comprising pelts 
the value of the latter constituting approximately 12 per 


In 


the season 1931-32 the value of raw fur production of the Maritime Provinces was $1,646,525, 70 per cent of which was 


comprised in the value of pelts of ranch bred animals. 


the whole of Canada For 1925-26 and subsequent seasons is given in the Following table: 


The value of raw fur production in the Maritime Provinces and in 


TABLE 13.--Value of Raw Fur Production, 1925-1932. 


Prince 
Season Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces _ 
Cee en es Se 
1925-26 308,687 301,450 288,252 898,389 15,072,244 
1926-27 480, 342 312,030 428,667 2283089 18,364,126 
1927-28 838,525 398,305 435,027 1,671 ,857 18, 758,177 
1928-29 7945611 2096 551,663 1, 788,370 18,745,473 
1929-30 646,685 531,990 351, 709 1,530, 38h 12,158,376 
1930-31 760, 764 427,351 626,156 Vy Slee 11,803,217 
1931-32 693,31 403,882 549329 1,646,525 10,189,481 
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PART 3.--FISHERIES 


Introductory.--One of the greatest Fishing areas of the world is situated off the coast of Eastern Canada. 
From Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line commanding these fisheries, not including the lesser bays and indentations, 
measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy is 8,000 square miles in extent, and the total fishing grounds 200,000 square 
miles. 


Still more important than the extent of the Fishing grounds of the Maritime Provinces is the quality of 
their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food Fishes improve in proportion to the purity and coldness of the 
waters in which they are taken. Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, haddock, halibut, herring, mackerel, salmon, 
lobster and oyster are the peer of any in the world. 


The Atlantic Fisheries were the first Canadian fisheries to be developed in point of time, and until 1918 
they remained the most important for aggregate value of product. 


The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small boats, usually motor driven, with crews of two or 
three men, and in a class of small vessels with crews of four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat Fisher- 
men are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; whilst trap nets, haul seines and weirs are operated 
From the shore. Haddock as well as cod is a staple product; during the spring and summer they are split and salted, but 
the important season comes with the autumn, when the fish are either shipped fresh or smoked and sold as finnan haddie. 


The deep-sea Fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 to 100 tons, carrying From twelve to twenty men 
operating with trawl lines from dories. The fleets operate on the various fishing banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle 
Ground and Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for months at a time. When they 
return, the Fish, which have been split and salted on board, are taken on shore, washed and dried. The West Indies are 
the chief market for this product; no cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that cured by Nova Scotian 
Fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, was introduced on the Atlantic Coast of Canada several 
years ago. There were six steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotia ports in 1932. They operate practically the year 
round and their catches are utilized entirely for the Fresh Fish trade. 


Lobster trapping is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster canneries on the 
Atlantic coast of Canada; in 1932 the canneries numbered 357 and gave work to 7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a 
normal catch. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now found in somewhat diminished quantities. The canning of 
sardines, which are young herrings and not a distinct type of fish is, in New Brunswick, second only to lobstering. 


The Fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable industrial class. The coast- 
wise Fisheries are operated From April to November, or to January in sheltered districts; and though the larger vessels 
work all winter, several thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This they Find about the 
small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the lumber camps of New Brunswick, or in the collieries of Nova 
Scotia.» A Few from Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian Trade. Apart from restrictions of weather and 
close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men on shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices 
to drive them into secondary occupations. 


While this is mainly an industrial and commercial survey, the economic side of Fishing for sport may be 
mentioned in passing. Such game fish as the Famous Restigouche salmon attract many thousands of Fishermen annually and 
thus help to swell Canada's tourist revenue. 


A considerable return, too, is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs 
and individuals For sporting purposes. Many guides find employment here during the summer months. 


At Confederation, the administration of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a 
department of the Dominion Government which then exercised complete jurisdiction over the fisheries, under the super- 
vision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. 

In 1930 the Department of Marine and Fisheries was divided, and separate departments, each in charge of a Cabinet Minister, 
were created to administer respectively the marine and the fisheries. In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920 decisions in the 

courts considerably altered the status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces, and further changes were 
effected in 1922, when the Dominion Government transferred to the province of Quebec the administration of the Fisheries 
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of that province, with the exception of the Fisheries of the Magdalen Islands, and again in 1930 when the fisheries of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta were transferred, with the other natural resources, to the Governments of those 
provinces. To-day the Dominion controls the tidal Fisheries of the Maritime provinces and British Columbia and the 
Fisheries of the Magdalen Islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal Fisheries of the Maritime provinces, Ontario and 
the Prairie provinces, and both the tidal and non-tidal Fisheries of Quebec (excepting the Magdalen Islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of Fisheries legislation for all provinces rests with the Dominion 
Government. The expenditure of the Dominion on the Fisheries in the Fiscal year ended March 3lst, 1933, was $1,786,912, 
and its revenue $28,346. 


: Historical.--An historical review of the total values of the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces from 
1870 to 1932 is presented in Table 1 (production) and Table 2 (capital) herewith. Taking the three Maritime Provinces as 
a unit, the Vie value reported for 1873, the First year For which complete Figures for all three provinces are available, 
was AC ag rake of a grand total For Canada of $10,754,997. In 1870, the total value of Fisheries in Nova Scotia 
amounted to $4,019,425, New Brunswick $1,131,433, a total of $5,150,858 for these two provinces out of a grand total for 
all Canada of $6,577,391. At this time, the sea fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the sea and inland fisheries of 
Quebec, and the inland Fisheries of Ontario, were the only items included in making up the total of Fisheries for Canada. 
In 1880 out of a total of $14,499,979, the total value of Fisheries in the Maritimes, while larger absolutely, amounted to 
a smaller proportion than in 1870, British Columbia Fisheries being included in the total, and the Quebec Fisheries having 
increased. In 1890, the total for the Maritimes amounted to $10,376,608 out of a grand total of $17,714,900 For ali Canade 
the value of British Columbia fisheries having increased by this time to $3,481,432. In 1900, the value of the Maritime 
Fisheries was $12,638,087, out of a grand total for all Canada of $21,557,639; in 1910, $15,407,095 out of a total of 
$29,965,433; in 1920, $18,875,127 out of $y9,21,3393 in 1928, $17,880,317 out of $55,050,973; and in 1932 $10,519.54) out 
of $25,957,109. In the meantime the value of British Columbia Fisheries had increased to $h,878,829 in 1900; $9,163,235 ir 
1910; $22,329,161 in 1920; and to $26,562,727 in 1928 but declined to $9,909,116 in 1932. 


In addition to changes in the volume of the catch a further element enters into the Figures of value quoted 
above, namely changes in price. The index number of wholesale prices of Fish computed by the Bureau as a criterion of 
these changes, (average prices in 1913 being used asa base or equal to 100), was in 1890, 65-43 in 1920, 173.53 and in 
1932, 99.2. In Table 3 the gross values above referred to have been corrected on the basis of this index number, and 
revised valuations for the total Fisheries in the Maritime Provinces and for all Canada constructed. An examination of 
this table shows that whereas in 1890 Maritime Fisheries aggregated $15,866,373 out of a total of $27,087,003, in 1932 
the proportion was only $10,604,379 out of a total of $26,166,441. After reaching $20,800,369 in 1897, a decline set in 
and the Figures dropped to $17,975,996 in 1899. They remained at about this level until 1905, the revised valuation For 
that year being $19,269,258, since when they have fallen off considerably. It should be added that the revised valuations 
for all Canada show somewhat similar tendencies, the highest total being recorded in 1905. In 1921 low points in both 
cases were reached, namely, $10,115,164 in the Maritime Provinces and $24,548,092 in all Canada. 


TABLE 1.--Total Value of Fish in the Maritime Provinces, with Comparative figures for all Canada, 1870-1932. 
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~ Prince Total 
Year Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
be? Dean a 2, ee OCOP NE ilk Brunswick Provinces ee 
cy 

R70) wees es seeresees se” Not -known 4,019,425 1,131,433 5,150,858 6,577,391 
Peers tseceesteee: 8 " 5,101,030 1,185,033 6,286,063 735733199 
PE ae tions sdcivcsvse OOM " 6,016,835 1,965,459 75982, 294 9,570,116 
1873 P2FT0eKFS7HHCHHOOAHO 2075595 655773085 2,285,662 9,070,342 10, 754,997 
Ceo Le ae, eee 288,863 6,652, 302 2,685, 794 9,626,959 11,681,886 
Oa eee ee 298,927 5 573,85] 25427,65y 8,300,432 10,350,385 
Peete si vsscecoces 49,967 6,029,050 1,953,389 8,477,406 11,117,000 
PORTER ES coc csccesasve 763,036 5 5275858 2,133,237 8,42h,13) 12,005,934 
PREM ees lisccnccecccs ROE 3Kb 6,131,600 2,305, 790 9,277,734 13,215,678 
Peete sa ecatoos” ,H02,301 597525937 2255hs 122 9, 709,960 13,529,254 
(RQe rete Gas ce seca scon  12675;5089 6,291 ,061 25 7uk shh 7 10,710,597 1454995979 
PaO P ORE cds osexacvn cs. 6129595290 6,214, 782 2,930,904 11,100,976 15,817,162 
TE ee ha lees cseseases. 11855,687 79131 ,418 3,192, 339 12,179, 4hk 16,824,092 
Be Eos ois peas bee 7e, NOR 76895374 3,185,674 12,1475516 16,958,192 
IPR Ree ccn cccwcee ss 8 FO85;619 GF763 5°19 357305454 135579;852 17, 766,40) 
Deo rate tence bees oo Chip 20501130 8,283,922 4,005 431 13,582,783 17,722,973 
1886 ©90000090000009000 1,141,991 8,415,362 4,180,227 13, 737,580 18,679,288 
PONTE Ee casa ccces eeOS sul 8,379» 782 3,559,507 12,9765 715 18,386,103 
a 876,862 7581 75030 2,941,863 11,635, 755 17,418,508 
Pee Aas ore kata 886,430 6,346,722 3,067,039 10,300,191 175655525) 
POM eeteceede seasons 1 eCNlisl Co 65636 huh 25699055 10,376,608 17,714,900 
POORER Cth ie sckanes Hlgcseslas 7,011,300 3,571,050 11,821 ,083 18,977,874 
foee ee ces cuseene yd PsEDG 6,340, 724 3,202,922 10, 723,502 18,941,169 
POSSE ein Cicer uicsveres) 1 phadsoen 654073279 3,746,121 11,286, 768 20 56865659 
COME pies cae enanns hgklasted 6,547,387 yy 351,526 12,018,651 20; 7193570 
Be ee ere 976,836 6,213,131 4,403,158 11,593,125 20,199,338 
EN Re a a 976,126 6,070,895 4s 799433 11,846,454 20,407,424 
ORE ka ot My) 8,090, 346 3,934,135 125979430 22, 783,544 
1898 eoocereceeaonc poe ee 1,070,202 7,226,034 3,849,357 12,145,593 19,667,121 
Tyee > ee 7,34 7,604 4 119,891 12,511,140 21,891, 706 
SON dp ees was os ae 1,059,193 7,809,152 357695 7h2 12,633,087 21 ,5575639 
POR i sree Rice seacscce bAQ50,G29 7,989 548 4,193,264 13,233,435 2557379153 
ay. 887,024 7,351,753 3,912,514 12,151,291 21,959,433 
HOR eee eiassisses F5099,510 7,841,602 4,186,800 13,127,912 23,101,878 
Pee oy, 2.07 ane 7.287.099 4.471 ,08b 13,035,729 23,516,439 


Sree 


TABLE 1.--Total Value of Fish in the Maritime Provinces, with Comparative Figures for all Canada, 1870-1932 - Continued. 


Prince Total 
Year Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Isl and Scotia Brunswick ____ Provinces 
af CENTS TS OS 

1905 seevesenes vane 998,922 8,259,085 4,8 7,090 14,105,097 29 9h 795562 
POD Gasanwees Limneeas 1,168,939 7,799,160 459053225 13,873,324 26 52795485 
eh 5 oe pA nee ueloloocges 7,632, 330 5,300,564 14 5425,589 25 54995349 
PON UaE Lise cates apes su ySieyoce 8,009,838 hy 7545298 14,142, 760 25 9451 ,085 
DET thy a bin o:c.8. a male ee aise 1,197,557 8,081,111 4,676,315 13,954,983 29,629,169 
Teele x siaye.2.¢ RR ey ieee be eran: 10,119,243 yl 3h, lyk 15,407,095 29,965 5433 
Lili easiegacesevareen, [et to; 590 9,367,550 4,886,157 15,450,103 34 5667,872 
1912 CEdAOMs Mertens Rica Sa TOS 7, 384 5055 4 264,054 13,028,014 33,389,464 
OV oiecsuscecenevsasse AL scuUyuihy 8,297,626 4,308, 707 13,886, 780 33,207, 748 
191k eeeeooeoene eo 1,261,666 Ts 730,191 4,940,083 13,931 940 31,264,631 
TLS ces € aise AA TSG REAP 933,682 9,166,851 bs 737145 14,837,678 35,860, 708 
Rate te te eps ara ie eg ee 10,092,902 5 656,859 17,093,940 39,208,378 
1917 ri debs Meta gion fear ce (Set 9) 14,468,319 6,143,088 PETS ee GW | 52,312, 04) 
io) ee Pays esany ety rho Wea 15,143,066 6,298,990 22,590,257 60,259, 744 
BOLD ay canbe oe alee os 6 ennai, Oe 15,1 715929 4979s57k 21,688, 347 56,508, 79 
WIZO vee ba aes waa vareblel elt Oa sinee 12, 742,659 hy h23, 745 18,875,127 49,21 ,339 
1h 6) Male Pap eo ide 924 5529 9,778,623 3,690, 726 14,393,878 3 59315935 
1922 Wepuie eee aces Lig6l25599 10,209,258 5685 5,660 16,507,517 41,800,210 
1925 coos eooee 1, 7545980 8,448,385 4 548,535 14, 751,900 42,565,545 
PO ac. tuewsn ar aweneems. ls cole hic 857773251 5,383,809 15,362,832 4h 5534 5235 
TS vo a's aye 99 eae vaeideee Le 99Ry lag 10,213,779 by 798,589 16,610,487 475 942,131 
| 2) SAL Sane fs ri 1,358,934 12,505,922 5 325,478 19,190, 33h 56, 360,633 
ie wakes eesele tise we « 1,367,807 10, 783,631 4,406,673 16,558,111 49,123,609 
BOCA gs 00s Pastis varetiee 1,196,681 11,681,995 5,001,641 17,880, 317 55,050,973 
EPA hn 6 aides scale ¢ ebiegns 1,297,125 11,427,491 5 935,635 18,660,251 53,518,521 
PAD aes aitin's. 6 sc aes 1,141,279 10,411,202 4,853,575 16,406,056 47,804,216 
POA Vib av aes ate a Bigie tae 1,078,901 7,986,711 4,169,811 13,235,423 30,517,306 
OL ae te ee Be: » 988,919 6,557,943 259725682 10,519,544 25 5957,109 


TABLE 2.-~Value of the Capital Investment of the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and of Canada, 1880-1932. 


Includes value of vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers and wharves, etc., also of Fish canning and curing establishments, 
and working capital. 
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Maritime Provinces, and in all Canada since 1890 may be expressed as follows, the present importance and the relatively 
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TABLE 3.--Valuations of Fisheries in Maritime Provinces and all Canada Corrected for Price Cnanges. 
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Taking the total value of all fisheries in 1890 as equal to 100, the comparative increases in the 


rapid growth of the British Columbia Fisheries being reflected in the figures for Canadaz- 
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F The Present Fishing Industry.--A more detailed review of current conditions in the industry is as 
Follows: asi 


The total value of Canadian Fisheries in 1932 was $25,957,109. OF this amount the Maritime Provinces 
contributed $10,519,544, Nova Scotia holding second place with $6,557,943 or 25.26 per cent; New Brunswick third place 
with $2,972,682 or 11.45 per cent and Prince Edward Island seventh place with $988,919 or 3.8 per cent. 


Lobster trapping was the principal branch of the industry in each province with a total production valued 


at $4,503,255 distributed as follows:- 


Prince Edward Island eesevreoecorereaeoveonreosae080 $ 750,039 
Nova Scotia Coe HOeeasseeooesHooHogoeGseHeGeooHReBoneog OES MA 
New Brunswick Oe oeee7ooote oe Heovoos OTH OeCHBHHRHE OD 1,041,845 


Cod occupied second place in Nova Scotia with a value of 


$1,282,082 and haddock third with a value of 
$1,086,343. In New Brunswick, smelts ranked second with a value of $492,888 and sardines third with a value of $426,349. 


The principal varieties and values of. fish for the Maritime Provinces with comparative Figures For all 


Canada are given in Table \. 


TABLE .--The Fish Catch, 1931 and 1932. 


Prince : 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
Borst etanteece vers sees ms eels 193) 7545542 2,725,620 1,376,257 yy 856,419 5,037,028 
1932 750,039 CaaS lec ig 1,041,845 4 503,255 hy 7455311 
COREY ite eet ciclo clots ena) LISD 93,664 1,671,201 328,178 2,093,043 28275350 
1932 52,405 1,282,082 197,917 1 ,532,40 2,193,621 
HOGIOCK Sov ees hws e vies Sa ie! 1,993 1,326,436 3h ,uk7 1,362,876 1,362,876 
1932 25153 1,086,343 25,706 1,114,802 1,114,802 
Sardines eoooogeoeeneovnoevaeeon 193] = * Ba 2U0 ‘ 837,210 837,560 
1932 - 50 426,349 426 5399 426,914 
SRO Stay anus saciccess ces.) 193) 49, 2h6 103,950 415,975 569,171 652,837 
1932 51,610 101,597 492,888 646,095 690,964 
BIIGle eva vaene's oa acsm ae LOSI 70,564 335,201 294 5530 700 5295 2,330, 0hk 
1932 68,246 LEM SSITA! 2h, 737 Subs 954 1,473,288 
Camere eEten cn dade ose leat 891 152,516 4.775322 624,729 73972,017 
1932 1,975 113,518 232,412 3475905 8,037,904 
MapROrelne lsc. pcos ciicses le) 1951 29,917 368,411 18,002 416,330 502,477 
1932 18,260 170,082 25,663 214.5005 2765947 
HOMERIC CUSK cece sitsivaieceeull 931 15,029 130,599 46,270 191,898 191,898 
1932 7,636 8h 307 41,657 133,600 133,600 
Hal i but eoocooeno0eg0se0cne000000 1931 boy: 393,632 11,000 yOu ,632 1, 780,044 
1932 a 25h , 840 11,735 2565575 1,227,680 
OYstersrdsaiees tae wees ce ulbool 39,806 14,806 77, 704 132,316 193,563 
1932 2h 5 329 13;179 48,794 86,302 115,102 
Pollock e@eovneoeooaooeneoe eee oo 1931 a 51,038 Pb sets 62,389 62, 389 
1932 - 48,563 15,538 64,101 64,101 
Clams and quahaugs ...«e-. 1931 10,834 51,570 41,238 103,642 227,614 
1932 8,435 26,681 35,222 70, 338 167,851 
Alewives: :+.%< os sie be masa tool 231 38,873 55,687 94, 791 94,797 
1932 = 31,651 3h 839 66,490 66,505 
SUOrOl 1B1i ds00.0 peinensie sae aol = 236,617 236,617 236,617 
993585 oes 


1932 ‘ 99 9585 


/ For Full details of the catch and marketing of Canadian fish products by provinces and fishing districts see the annual 


report on Fisheries of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, prepared in collaboration with Dominion and Provincial 


Fisheries Departments. 
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The domestic consumption of Fish is relatively small im Canada and the trade depends largely upon 


Foreign markets. 


From 60 to 70 per cent of the total annual capture For all Canada is an average export of which the 


United States takes approximately one-third and Great Britain one-fifth. In the fiscal year 1932, total exports 


amounted to $24,437,078 of which $10,651,533 went to the United States and $5,481,301 to Great Britain while in the 
Fiscal year 1933, total exports were $17,185,351 of which des a went to the United States and ed a to 
+ 


Great Britain. 


The most important single export was canned salmon 
of which in the Fiscal year 1932 amounted to $6,078,853 and in the fiscal year 1933 to $3,603,628. 


o Great Britain and European markets 


the value 


Other important 


items and principal countries of export in the last Fiscal year were - lobsters, canned (to the United Kingdom and the 
United States) $2,711,307; lobsters, fresh (to the United Kingdom and the United States) $1,913,9\4l3 codfish, dried 
(to the West Indies, South America, Italy and the United States) $1,563,386. 


The preserving of Fish is the premier manufacturing industry in Prince Edward Island and ranks second in 


Nova Scotia and*fourth in New Brunswick. 
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TABLE 5.--The Fish Preserving Industry, 1926-32. 


Statistics of this industry are shown in Table 5. 


a 


Prince 
Edward Nova New 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
MS Wile 
Noe 146 243 190 
$ 260,575 hs 11h» 65h 1,527,594 
No. 1,564 3,876 2,41 
$ 115,809 1,177,551 323, 343 
$ 653,083 5,092,391 1,532,319 
$ 945.485 7,663, 724 2,658, 703 
wo 2h 
No. 137 225 172 
$ 250,640 3,306,389 1,626,776 
No. 1,461 3,616 2,146 
$ 102,887 1,078,804 336,983 
$ 6655493 4 9456 5299 1,406,896 
$ 919, 795 6,951,407 25221 ,2h1 
Le Sree: 
Noo 108 219 152 
$ 190,290 3,724,210 1,622, 762 
No« 12h) 3,738 2,035 
$ 83,853 1,201,169 3473563 
$ 526,469 5,069,031 1,595,688 
756,210 759305900 295525991 
Lee ‘9. 
No. 100 242 155 
$ 179,968 358055820 1, 729,695 
Noo 1,26) 5086 2,135 
$ 103, 748 1,238,813 438,338 
$a: 631,140 5 s4h0s337 25129, 700 
$ 870,876 8,216,653 3,388,536 
ONE berg RAO Si A Sn ae hee SS 
13953.0 
No. 9 228 162 
189,375 3,901,261 1,882,479 
Noo Lath 3,885 2,269 
$ 95,114 1,239, 245 380,026 
$ 632,482 5 148,628 1,642,854 
$ 831,585 7,602,659 2,688,014 
he ad. 
No. 97 207 165 
$ 183,015 3,419,681 2,209, 364 
Noe 1337 3,732 2,397 
$ 93,667 1,044,678 358,492 
$ 626, 366 3,878,869 1,587,181 
$ 867,571 53901 ,891 2,351,659 
5 See 
No. 99 190 157 
$ 189,975 3,154,379 2,086,902 
No. 1,550 3,89 25546 
$ 97,907 81,830 268,600 
$ 594,890 3,026,524 1,038, 748 
$ 833,055 4 5633,955 


1,637,825 


Maritime Canada 
Provinces 

83} 
5,902,823 28,868,071 
738 17,408 
1,616, 703 5,622,837 
(OMAR OME 22,034,129 
11,267,912 36,190, 764 
Syst ae 
5,183,805 24 454 482 
Une 16,697 
1,518,674 531599)! 
6,528,688 18,364, 86 
10,092,443 31,084,609 
479 bs 
59571,262 26,941,283 
6,984 15,434 
1,632,585 5,261,096 
7,191,188 20,578, 767 
11 ,2h0,161 36,267, 732 
479 730 
5» 715,483 28,644» 2 
75485 16,367 
1, 780,899 54115855 
Beec0l ght 21 54965859 
12,476,065 34,966,260 
485 699 
559735115 30,827,607 
7,368 Sp lec 
L714 ses 5,326,463 
75423, 964 21,081,489 
11,122,258 32,973,308 
469 662 
5,812,060 19,085,513 
5505 13,071 
1,496,837 3,182,875 
6,092,416 11,920,83) 
9,121,121 18,826,893 
yhé 629 
55431,256 7,043,213 
759 13,724 
COS. S57 2,821,878 
4 y660,162 10,263,631 
7,104,835 16,684,125 
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Prices in Canada and the United States---A review of price changes in Canada during recent years is 
presented in the following tables showing index numbers of Fishery products Fron 1926 to the present time. 
current prices in Canada and the United States are also appended. 


Year 


1926 
i927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1933 January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Yearly average 


E Nominal a 


1933 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Yearly average 


TABLE 6.--Index Numbers of Fishery Products, 1926-1933. 


1913=100 
.s ive Month se 
ee te 1933 Index 
155.3 January 93.2 
155.6 February 92.7 
155.8 March 89.0 
163.5 April 92.1 
14728 May 9201 
116.5 June Jy 0 
PA tT 

7.4 172k 

January 106.8 

February 108.1 

March 108.1 


TABLE 7.--Fish Prices at Maritime Points, 1933, 


Dry Shore Salt Spring 


ee re en 


Codf ish Mackerel Smoked F innan 
Price Paid Wholesale Smoked Herring Haddie per Smoked Fillets 
to Fisher- Selling per 20 pound pound f.0.b. (cod) per 
men per Price per box carlots Atlantic pound f .oobo 
quintal at barrel at fF.oob, Halifax Coast Atlantic Coast 
Hal if ex Hal i Fax ic eae 

ae WOR Se NE Mes oy 

£ 3.00 he 75 1.75 208 208 

# 3.00 500 1.75 08 08 

? 3.00 5.00 1 i 208 208 
2050-3.50 6-00 1.75 208 003 
2250-3.50 6.00 1.75 008 °Q8 
2.50-3.50 6.00 1.75 08 208 
2-50-3.50 4.00 Bele «08 °08 
3.00-4.00 4-00 lols Ou 007 
3.00-.00 4.00 etS 207 207 
3.00-l,.00 4.00 1.75 -07 -07 
3.25 25 00 1.75 .07 07 
350-4 .50 400 1.75 .08 08 

3425 ye 729 1.75 2077 2077 


TABLE 8.--Wholesale Prices of Fish in 


a 


the United States, 1933. 


Cod, 
Pickled Herring Mackerel 
per Pickled Sal t 
100 pounds per per 
Gloucester pound pound 
ae MaSS « 4 New York New York 
4500 2083 0057 
4 6250 080 051 
4 ‘ 3 15 ° 085 a 053 
4-500 2085 2055 
4.500 2085 056 
4.500 085 060 
4.500 095 060 
40650 °102 °055 
4875 e113 055 
5.000 115 055 
5.000 ol}5 -055 
5.000 ol) 2060 
639 095 056 


“Month 


Tables of 


1933 Index 
July 95.2 
August 100.8 
September 101.6 
October 101.4 
November 107.8 
December 109.0 

Stripped Fresh Haddock 
Cod per (heads on) 
pound per pound: 
eee raat hee 
Maritime Atlantic 
Pons. Coast 
009 O45 
09 O45 
209 O45 
209 e045 
09 O45 
209 040 
009 - O40 
09 »040 
09 -OL0 
09 -040 
09 045 
209 2045 
09 043 
Salmon 
Smoked 
Alaska 
per 
pound 
= New York “aria 
-290 
© 290 
°283 
- 280 
0210 
<210 
e2(3 
2282 
20290 
.306 
e2a3 
0333 
291 
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Introductory.--From the earliest times, lumbering has been the premier industry of New Brunswick, Forest 
products holding First place in the prowince’s exports. Although a large section of the province is admirably suited 
for agriculture, the settled districts are confined principally to the river valleys and the coast line, the interior 
Forming a vast timber reserve. OF the 17,73k,000 acres of land area in the province about 9,505,000 are Crown Lands 
and the majority of this acreage is Forested. At the present time 6,808,000 of this is under timber licence or lease. 


An estimate prepared by the Forest Service, Department of the Interior, in 1933, shows that of these 
17,73k,000 acres, 89 per cent (15,804,000 acres) is primarily forest land, 66 per cent (11,738,000 acres) carries 
merchantable Forest, 22 per cent (3,971,000 acres) is covered with young forests growing to maturity, and.5 per cent is 
at present barren. The Forest Service estimates that the accessible forest resources of New Brunswick consists of 
18,120,000 M. Ft. bo m. of saw material, and 50,250,000 cords of pulpwood, cordwood, poles, posts, and ties, or a total 
equivalent to 9,652,170,000 cubic feet of timber. 


In Nowa Scotia ovt of a total land area of 13,275,520 acres, about 2,281,000 acres are Crown Land, much 
of it under forest. At the present time 882,000 acres are under timber licence or lease. 


The Forest Service estimates that of the 13,275,520 acres, 58 per cent (7,680,000 acres) is primarily 


‘Forest land, 36 per cent (4,780,800 acres) bears merchantable timber and 22 per cent (2,867,200 acres) bears young growth. 


A small area, .3 per cent (96,000 acres), is at present barren. 


The accessible Forest resources are estimated at 7,010,000 M. ft. be mo of saw material and 31,430,000 
cords of pulpwood, cordwood, poles, posts, and ties--a total of 5,027,040,000 cubic Feet. 


Historical .-~The development of the forest industries of New Brunswick may be divided into four periods. 
During the first, From the landing of De Monts at St. John in 160 to the end of the French rule in 1765, the industry 
was confined to the cutting of masts and spars for the French navy, the first shipment being recorded in 1700. During 
the colonial period, under English rule from 1763 to 1837, the industry developed more rapidly. The cutting of white 
pine suitable for masts and spars was first restricted and later prohibited except For naval purposes, but these 
restrictions were removed toward the end of the period. The first cargo of spars was shipped to England in 1780 and the 
export trade which began with these shipments later developed with the shipment of square timber. The first saw mill, a 
tidal mill, was built at St. John in 1766 and the first steam saw mill was built in the same place in 1822. The production 
and exportation of white pine lumber and shingles and oak staves followed, and later the trade in spruce deals developed. 
The arrival of the Loyalists in 1783 caused an increase in the activity of the industry. Shipbuilding and settlement 
increased the local demand, and the building of steam sawmills and steam ships accelerated this development by incre yaw 
the facilities For manufacturing lumber and exporting it in home built ships. The maximum of the white pine export trade 
was reached in 1825, but during the same year the disastrous Miramichi Fire caused a serious setback to the lumbering — 
industry. In 1833 there were 233 saw mills in operation in the colony. 


In 1837 the administration of New Brunswick was taken over and the early provincial period began. During 
this period, From 1837 to 1850, there was a fairly steady development of the industry with increased shipbuilding and 
increased exportation of spruce deals. The exportation of hemlock tanbark began at this time. During the modern period, 
From 1850 to the present time, the industry has had its ups and downs. Railroad construction since the Fifties has 
opened up many new sources of timber supply. The Civil War in the United States caused a boom and a subsequent 
depression similar to that from which the country is now emerging. The export trade with Great Britain in spruce deals 
reached considerable importance when the Crimean War caused the closing of the Baltic Ports. This trade improved during 
the nineties and reached its maximum in 1897. During the sixties and seventies many American companies built mills on 
the St. John River where they sawed logs Floated down the river From timber limits in the State of Maine. This lumber 
was admitted to the United States duty free under an agreement which was later repealed by the United States Covernment. 


In the province of Nova Scotia, which was first settled in 1605 with the colony at Port.Royal, the lumber 
industry developed earlier than in New Brunswick, but the different stages in its development were largely similare In 
1761 there were 31 mills operating in the province. Trade with the United States was at one time of considerable 
importance and the shipbuilding industry stimulated exportation to the West Indies and Great Britain. 


Prince Edward Island originally possessed Forests of considerable value but these were soon removed by 
lumbermen, shipbuilders and forest fires, and also in the process of clearing land for agriculture. As the island is so 
largely agricultural in nature the forest industries have, during late years, been of local importance only. 


The Lumber Industry»--In 1871 there were 1,14) sawmills in Nova Scotia capitalized at $955,220 employing 
2,858 men with a payroll of $330,417 and products valued at $1,397,137. The number of mills and the value of their out- 
put in the Following decades were as follows: in 1881, mills in operation, 1,190--value of products, $3,094,1373 in 
1891, mills, 1,172--products, $4,083,980; in 1901, mills, 228-~products, $2,940,107; in 1911, mills, 472--products, 
$7,9272873s in 1921, mills, 390-~products $4,339,961; in 1931, mills, 635--products $2,460, 753. 


In New Brunswick in 1871 there were 565 sawmills operating with a total capital of $2,843,108 employing 
7,134 men with a payroll of $1,400,562. Their products were valued at $6,575,759. The number of mills and the value of 
their products For the next six decades were as follows: in 1881, mills in operation, 478--value of products, 
$6,532,826; in 1891, mills, 496--products, $6,673,701; in 1901, mills, 236---products, $7,041,848; in 1911, mills 33y-- 
products, $12,199,305; in 1921, mills, 200-~products $10,250,955; in 1931, mills, 246---products $3,534 ,4u2. The principal 
statistics of the industry From 1927-32 inclusive, for the Maritime Provinces and for Canada as a whole, are shown in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1.--Principal Statagtics of the Lumber Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1927-32. 


os 


eee Prince : 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
. Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
re 1. 
EStanl TSUMERNTS © cis + epeae cities se 66 NOs, 40 361 233 634 2; 120 
Capital invested ...cecceseeee $ 123,775 814,032 20,555,201 25 5493, 008 9,378,939 
Employees: sce cessee ceo hay aes No. 61 2,462 5,243 » 166 4h 5598 
Salaries and wages hvac cen ue 15,088 770 5846 23946 5529 ED PN tole. 34,421 Suh 
Cast -dt MATErialS scccesccsece. § 81,737 2,051,474 7,669, 731 9,802,942 77,438, 700 
Gross value of products ...... $ 126,410 3,639,062 11,835,035 15,600,507 133,620,554 
1.9528 
Establishments. +s oes + rneue oe) NOs 48 352 180 580 2,967 
Capital invested wvivvessvecss 08 135,150 3,915,452 22,463,064 265513; 666 1755729548 
EMDIGYCES sccecccercsonscucses) NOv 73 2,338 hy19y 6,60 4» 862 
Salaries and wages escccsoceee $ 16,225 658,020 252985685 259725930 3h, 721,520 
COST OF aMATENK IGS Sew cee ceivis es $ 80,983 2,01 7,463 6,450,036 8,548,482 80,451,801 
Gross value of products wecvece $ 131,910 3,441,448 9,709,633 13,282,991 139,424, 754 
Re a 
Estab] ishments sccesscsseeeeae TOs 51 352 253 656 3,161 
Capital invested .ccccccececee $ 150,456 Pa US Ss AA 0) 25 2150,827 27,496,403 181,586, ee 
EmployeeS wccccccscscsccccevce NOe 83 2,470 hy 731 7; 28y 46,466 
Salaries and wages esceccesves $ 18,977 658,922 2,888,813 3,566, 712 3651575555 
Cost of materialS sssscccoseee $ 87,336 1,764,159 7,664,967 9,516,462 83, 743,952 
Gross valve of products «eso. §$ 139,929 SecOnser s 12,164,604 15,509, 750 146, 989,56) 
PEQSSi0) 
Establishments .-.e. a avalatersiolere enn Ore cs 471 308 832 else 
Capital invested .cssccscesees 140,716 Secs ue 21,253,028 23381 eog 181,116,933 
EmployeeS .sseceees evasive ec NG. 86 2,811 4,619 7,516 435457 
Salaries and WageS sacescesess © 16,046 676,109 Qseeesl ls 2,914,273 28,512,901 
Cost of materials ....... RR cue | 79367 1,792,072 5,672,218 7,543,657 72,956, (62 
Gross value of products ...... $ 129,578 3,238,8h 7 8,564 415 11,932,840 121,142,985 
OS ee 
Establishments wuisitslaniaateielac’c No. 61 635 26 942 3,562 
Capital invested ..-e... etel oie etate $ Pe oglioe 2 ees 10,252, 8h5 125 et 579 121,336,176 
Emplovees \scdc«e othe. Fee Pee Noe 64 1,640 1,785 3,489 22,361 
SalarieS and WAGES eeeceveeeee § 13,189 566,980 960,518 1,540,687 16,409,674 
Cost sof “materials were ces « atelers $ 67,154 1,222,618 2,203,158 3,492,930 37,379,034 
Gross value of products ...... $ 115,464 2,460, 753 3,534,442 6,110,659 62,927; 750 
a Ma 
ES Tanl [SNe tSiaseick ce eves ecisce NOs 52 640 230 922 3,593 
Capital invested .sowsrcrcene A $ 128, 705 2,153,418 652975181 8,579, 304 80, 7965425 
EmployeeS cccecces aelslole sietets e avelaLmNO's 6 15370 oniy sls 25182 18,285 
SalarieS and wageS wcceseccece $ 13,570 368,181 600,214 981,965 10, 761,090 
Cost of) materials. <ssvschieede.nd 59,655 812,399 1,304,536 2,176,590 23,405,576 
Gross value of products ...... $ 109,851 1,516, 254 2,208,916 3,835,021 38,506,647 


The present tendency toward a decline in the importance of the lumber industry in the Maritime Provinces 
is due to a large extent to the increased cost of manufacture brought about by the longer distance logs must be 
This condition of affairs is general throughout eastern Canada. 


transported as more accessible supplies are exhausted. 


The quantity and value of lumber cut in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada during 1932, classified by 
kinds of wood, are shown in Table 2, in connection with which may be read the following statement of lath and shingles 
cut in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada during 1932: 


Lath 


Prince cOwarGelSlandiass ss veccee sen eee ae 
NOVEESCOTLG sas xtreme tetsles asiere 
New Brunswick eooeeoeaeveoeeoveooevrennyvyosoe ev oog 


eoeroveoe ev oe ooo 


eeeeeooeoo0ed 


Maritime Provinces ee. 
Canada oes eevee oacees 


oor eo oeeavoso 


68,640 
208, 321 


$ 


1,204 
29,5el 


130,862 


161,587 


4745889 


Shingles 
M ; $ 
Pr ince. Edward island <..cssss vs A ae oe 5,236 12,633 
Nova Scotia eovea @oge ooevoovneooveveon oo oCoHnseaovwnooge7er6 0 0 28,461 66,118 
¢ New Brunswick goeoeceeceoeooe op oeswv eve eeoeooooer eee 56,237 119,023 
Maritime Provinces ‘vsaveseramespevese 89,984 197,774 
Canada eooooevecvervrveoeooeocaerene soe l 802,008 3,556,823 


€ 


TABLE 2.-=Production of Lumber in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada, 1932. 


A AL Ae ~_. a 


Prince 

Kind of Wood Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
5 Island Scotia _Brunswick Provinces ag a Sits 
MoFtobome M.Ft bom. M.Ft bem. M.Ft.b.m. M.Ft.beme 
Quantity 
_ spruce 3,417 52,198 82,048 138,263 513,769 
Birch, yellow or red 256 9,339 75147 16,742 53,004 
White pine 32 As [85 9,399 14,196 157,4ul 
Balsam fir 873 2,618 4,621 8,112 78,689 
Heml ock Ty 6, 33k 1,986 8,394 166,46 
Maple 54 1, 38h 1,206 2,644 17,497 
Beech 59 281 658 998 2,480 
Red pine ~ 4.03 537 940 22,912 
Cedar - - 621 621 59,882 
Birch, white 26 1,033 1,8h9 2,908 11,486 
Tamarack or larch - - 42 42 1,453 
Jack pine or lodge pole - 23 666 689 ah, 416 
Poplar Dh) 85 65 16] 10,204 
Basswood 109 - out 126 11,888 
Ash - 1} l 12 3,863 
Elm Fe > 9 9 73290 
Butternut - - 9 9 107 
Oak - 0 - 40 1,528 
Aspen - - ~ ~ yy ,lOk 
Other 2 12 1433 1) 4hi5 654,128 
Value $ $ $ $ $ 

Spruce 68,10 670,862 1,154,543 1,893,545 7,410,122 
Birch, yellow or red SATs 12u,499 141,476 271,760 15115,828 
White pine . 732 81,635 183, 62h 265,991 3, 7045210 
Balsam fir 13,630 35,898 61,365 110,893 ‘Dy VaQESTe 
Heml ock 1,358 133023 29,598 - 103,985 2,15 ART 
Maple ieee 16,719 20,978 38,929 431,07] 
Beech 1,263 3,683 10,2h7 15,193 50,837 
Red pine - 5,377 954.26 14,803 4735353 
Cedar - - 9,287 9,287 1,048, 789 
Birch, white 627 15,305 32,689 48,621 221 , 83h 
Tamarack or larch = - 560 560 22,392 
Jack pine or lodge pole - 276 8, 740 9,016 440, 761 
Poplar 201 858 781 1,840 119,349 
Basswood 1,962 - 371 2,550 288,615 
Ash - hh 30 1 74 Llbgli 7 
EIm - 195 195 175,00 
Butternut ~ - 250 250 2366 
Oak - 1,007 - 1,007 45,203 
Aspen - ~ - ~ 56,049 
Other - 170 26 , 30h 26 474 7,861, 7yy 


—— — a en tl 


The Pulp and Paper Industry---The pulp and paper industry in the Maritime Provinces is a comparatively 
recent development. One small mill manufacturing paper From rags was reported in Nova Scotia in the census of 1861, 
and two such mills in 1871, one in Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick. The manufacture of wood pulp, which was 
developed during the seventies and eighties, resulted in the building of pulp mills in the Maritime Provinces, two of 
which were reported in Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick in the census of 1891. These three mills were capitalised 
at $298,395, employed 120 men with a payroll of $45,270 and produced pulp and other products valued at $108,760: 
During the following two decades the industry developed so that in 1901 there were four mills in each province with a 
total production of $973,988; in 1911 there were six mills in each province with a production of $311,311 For Nova 
Scotia and $1,149,313 for New Brunswick. In 1921 there were 6 mills in Nova Scotia with a production of $676,449 and 
in New Brunswick 5 mills with a production of $5,244,302, while in 1932 there were 5 mills in Nova Scotia with a 
production of $,050,523 and in New Brunswick 6 mills with a production of $12,823,270. Table 3 shows the principal 
statistics of this industry in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada as a whole From 1927 to 1932. From the time of 
the closing down of the rag paper mills during the nineties until 1923 no paper was made in this region, but in 1923 
the Bathurst Company Limited began the production of newsprint paper. 


Dominion and provincial legislation and regulations practically prohibit the exportation of unmanuf ac tured 


pulpwood cut on Crown Lands in every province in Canada but Nova Scotia. Since 1902 exports of raw pulpwood have gone 
exclusively to the United States. 


TABLE 3.--Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1927-32. 


Nova 
Scotia 


Establ ishments .occseceress 
Capi tal @eesterveevpeeeeee ee ene 
EmplOyYEeS eovscevves 
Salaries and wages ..eesces 
Cost of materialS .ecveeess 
Value of products ..... aes 


eoeenoeree 


Establ ishments .srcereceres 
Capital weversccvescevesars 
Empl OyeeS ceccecscvccsvnves 
Salaries and wages eveeeee. 
Cost of materialS wessveve 
Value of products .eceseers 


Establishments .cecccocscens 
Capital v-sccccscccevsccess 
EmployeeS ccccccscccccesees 
Salaries and wageS eeseeses 
Cost of materialS weccccose 
Value ‘of products «-..cscevss 


Establishments eccecccorece 
Capital sovncecccvesccvesee 
EmplOyYEES ceccccvccccccsees 
Salaries and wages eeovcese 
Cost of materials wcercores 
Value of products s.sececes 


Establishments seccsssccses 
Copt Tal weesicstees 
EmployeeS secccccecececcces 
Salaries and wageS «esses. 
Cost oftmatherials: 2... s5 
Value of productS coesccces 


eoseevooes 


Establishments .eccccsveces 
CA IB Cade wcccsascevaccnes 
Empl OVGGS cecsecccecvcccces 
Salaries and wages ...e.ee- 
COST OF MAPeriGlsS s.css.es 
Value of productS .eseceves 


7 
3, 347,699 
496 


319,019 
34h» 204 
890,141 


6 
51283, 440 
325 


295 849 
331 645 
765,727 


6 
2,554,166 
323 

308 297 


398,718 
948 889 


6 
1455925397 
721 


1,103,799 
1,699,777 
893,891 


6 
12,796,553 
610 


893,057 
1,892,275 
Ws 777152 


5 
12,584,065 
547 


159» 193 
L,o3hy6/5 
4,050,523 


New 
Brunswick 


eB 
18,322,185 
1, 3kh 

Ps (esoLo 
hy22h,382 
8,934 5580 


y 
25 2029,910 
1,32 


1,622,277 
3,847,154 
8, 225',586 


49952425 
10,106,069 


7 
YD, 789s hu7 
2546 


2,869,262 
5,505,007 
12,6) lr 


6 
49,837,064 
2,055 
2,353,023 
5969 095 
13,409,525 


6 

439552, 385 
1,837 
1,919,667 
42074807 
12,823,270 


Maritime 


Provinces 


12 
21 669,83) 
1,840 
2,031,629 
ly 25685586 
9,824, 721 


10 
seams 


51 78,799 
SI by) ares ee) 


11 
26,108, 366 


9939 s143 
11,054,958 


13 
64,381,844 
3,190 
3,973,061 
7,204, 784 
17,508,068 


12 
62,633,617 
2,665 
3,246,080 
6,861,370 
18,187,277 


1 
56,136,450 
2,384 
2,675,420 
5,406,480 
16,873, 793 


Canada 


lly 
579,853,552 
32,876 


4596744293 
84,313,080 
219,329, 753 


110 
685,637,459 
33,614 
47,322,648 
38,490,421 
233,077) 236 


108 

644» 7735806 
34,202 
505214 445 
96,8745 749 
243,970, 761 


109 
7145437,10h 
3,207 
45,774,976 
8159925255 


215,674, 2h6 


103 

26 5669 

34, 792,013 
63,947,678 
174, 733,954 


98 
5975550,013 
24 5561 
23,348,128 
4859705967 
135,643, 729 


_ Canadian Trade_in Lumber.--Figures showing the exportation of forest products through the ports of the 
Maritime Provinces are available but, on account of the extensive interprovincial movement of these products, especially 


in tne case of pulpwood, they are not a Maritime index. 

The total value of the exports of wood, wood products and paper in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1933 
amounted to $131,359,211 which represented 24.7 per cent of the total exports for the year. 
amounted to $16,272,657 and to the United States to $96,390,990. 


Wood, unmanuf actured, exported from Canada in 1933 was valued at $33,055,061. 


52.7 per cent of this value, amounting to 1,017,837 M. Ft. valued at $17,421,415. 


factured wood group weret- 


Exports to the United Kingdom 


Planks and boards comprised 
Other principal items in the unmanu- 
logs, 283,225 M. ft. valued at $2,691,140; telegraph poles, 166,203 valued at $87,733; 


railroad ties, 370,042 valued at $423,943; pulpwood, 651,958 cords valued at $),696,459; shingles valued at $3,439,596; 
shooks at $381,409 and square timber, 122,70) M. ft. valued at $1,558,091. 
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PART 5.--MINING 


General .-»-The total value of mineral production in Canada was in 1929, $310,850,246; in 1930, 
To these totals the Maritime 
Provinces contributed in 1929, $33,3k3,525 or 10.73 per cents in 1930, $29,402,938 or 10.49 per cent; in 1931, 


$279 873,578; in 1931, $228,029,018; in 1932, $191,228,225 and in 1933, $220,502,096. 
$23,257,656 or 10.20 per cents in 1932 $18,424,784 or 9.63 per cent and in 1933, $18,944,849 or 8.59 per cent. 


1933 mineral production of Canada, Nova Scotia accounted for $16,875,412 or 7.65 per cent; and New Brunswick for 


$2,069,437 or 0.94 per cent. There are no mines in Prince Edward Island but there is a small annual production of sand 
and gravel for railway ballast and also a small output of clay products. 


A summary of the principal statistics 


relative to the mining, metallurgical, structural materials and clay products industries in the Maritime Provinces in 


the years 1927-32 is given in Table l. 


TABLE 1.<+Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1927-32. 


p28 
Number of active operators 
Number of operating plants or mines 
‘Capital employed 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Cost of fuel and electricity 


Net value of bullion, ore, concentrates, 
residues and other minerals shipped 
From mines, smelters, brick and cement 
plants and quarries 


1928 
Number of active operators 
Number of operating plants or mines 
Capital employed 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Cost of Fuel and electricity 


Net value of bullion, ore, concentrates, 
residues, and other minerals shipped 
From mines, smelters, brick and cement 
plants and quarries 


1929 
Number of active operators 
Number of operating plants or mines 
Capital employed 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Cost of fuel and electricity 


Net value of bullion, ore, concentrates, 
residues and other minerals shipped 
From mines, smelters, brick and cement 

. plants and quarries 


1930 
Number of active operators 
Number of operating plants or mines 
Capital employed 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Cost of fuel and electricity 


Net value of bullion, ore, concentrates, 
residues and other minerals, shipped 
From mines, smelters, brick and cement 
plants and quarries 


1931 
Number of active operators 
Number of operating plants or mines 
Capital employed 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Cost of Fuel and electricity 


Net value of bullion, ore, concentrates, 
residues and other minerals shipped 
From mines, smelters, brick and cement 
plants and quarrics 


tS 


ale a 


6 ae 


el 


Aa 


Nova 
Scotia 


78 

107 

70,934 465 
15,663 
18,076,122 
2,283, Thy 


27,966,361 


76 

104 
6753295525 
15,497 
2,391,558 


28,410,600 


70 


98 
67,356,948 
14, 738 
21,035,230 
2,436,137 


28,529,875 


Ty 

125 
65,363, 756 
15,48h 
19,284,197 
25410,115 


25,043,071 


69 


244 

63,853,580 
14,871 
15,302, 4y 
2,020, 66 


19,258,296 


New 
Brunswick 


2,106,635 


42 

oh 
3,331 , 338 
1,24 
1,107,462 
147,154 


2,153,943 


36 

93 

Yr 452074 
1,361 


1,236, 726 
168,830 


24075456 


49 

113 
92349073 
1,391 
1,132,306 
162,591 


2,350,372 


52 

116 

5 2543,570 
1,197 
1,048,860 
163,893 


25137,832 


b* 


Maritime 
Provinces 


119 
186 
739,949,079 
16,859 
19,169,013 
2,409,591 


30,073,496 


118 
201 
70,660,863 
16, 741 
22,356,515 
2,538, 712 


30,564,543 


106 
191 
72,302,022 
; 16,099 
22,271,956 
2,604,967 


30,937, 331 


123 

238 
70,712,829 
16,875 
20,416,503 
2,572, 106 


27,393,443 


121 

360 
6953974150 
16,068 
16,351,304 
2,184,559 


21,396,128 


Canada 


2,350 
Sees 
714,073,000 
84,674 
104,220,892 
22,960, 28) 


251,077,661 


2,345 

9,036 
841,967,982 
89,8 
115,954,022 
23,432,001 


279,820,914 


2,386 
9,148 
867,021 ,033 
95,102 
124,490,511 
26,751,585 


315,181,338 


25478 
9,105 
887,420,859 
89,200 
113,975,332 
25 066,193 


270, 785,513 


2557 
9,578 
842,060,020 
72,809 
91 9695299 
21,509, 348 


23R.1 70.009 
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TABLE 1.--Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1927-32 - Continued. 


Nova New Maritime 


Scotia Brunswick Provinces Cane 
1932 

Number of active operators x x x x 
Number of operating plants or mines : 495 563 1,058 2,422 
Capital enployed $ 63,415, 735 hy 998,656 68,41, 391 685,211,573 
Number of employees 13,706 1,480 15,136 61,470 
Salaries and wages $ 11,302,801 1,123,080 12,425,881 VAURTO ARO) NS) 
Cost of Fuel and electricity $ 2,047,874 96,922 2,1hhs 796 16,476,434 
Net value of bullion, ore, concentrates, 

residues and other minerals shipped 

from mines, smelters, brick and cement 

plants and quarries $ 15,049,226 2,185,51 7h 17,234,400 196,578,211 


x Firms not counted by provinces in 1932. 


For a general view of the trend of mineral production in the Maritimes back to Confederation (the survey 
For certain products going back prior to Confederation), the reader is referred to the historical tables at the close of 
the present section (Tables 9 and 10). A brief reference to present and past conditions by provinces and principal 
mineral products is as follows: 


Nova Scotia.--Because of the geographical position of Nova Scotia on the Atlantic seaboard, this province 
was among the first in Canada to have its mineral resources explored. Early history of Canadian mining, gleaned from 
records of the period of the French regime, is closely interwoven with that of the First European navigators and explorers 
to reach our shores. Im 1604 discoveries in Nova Scotia of iron and silver were reported to have been made in St. Mary's 
Pay and later, copper was found at Cape d'Or. These minerals were located by Master Simon, a mining engineer, in the 
employ of the celebrated explorer, Champlain. A natural history of Acadia, written by Nicholas Denys, and published in 
Paris in 1672 mentions the discovery of coal in Nova Scotia and is the first reference to the occurrence of this. mineral 
in North America. In the production of bituminous coal, Nova Scotia has had a widespread reputation for over 200 years, 
while its gypsum deposits, which are among the most extensive in Canada, are only in the primary stage of development. In 
addition to these resources, there are deposits of iron, gold and antimony. Non-metallics, such as dolomite, limestone, 
salt, and building stone, also have their place. 


A protective tariff designed to promote the coal~mining industry in Nova Scotia was adopted in 1877, when 
a duty was placed on American soft coal entering Canada; this made it profitable For the Nova Scotia mine operators to 
compete with United States producers in the markets along the St. Lawrence river. With the advent of the steel industry, 
using the iron ore From the neighbouring country of Newfoundland, the consumption of coal was further increased. 


Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia about the year 1860, and the auriferous area has been variously 
estimated to represent from 3,000 to 5,000 square miles. A purview of the mineral production of Nova Scotia for the 
years 192-32 is afforded by Table 2. 


TABLE 2.--Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1930-32. 


BrAduct Ness ee pha RE ee = Le 3 oe an Lf 
aaa ey. Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Metallics - 

GOV iawn euave' on rors) Linerozakene, lp 272 265295 460 9,509 96\ 19,928 P3825 ie ges 
rere Tetras & wate doles Fine oz. 67 26 438 ly 47 15 103; 39 
Manganese OF ovee- tons \j 60 60 2,400 - - - - 
Non-Metallics - 

Ory 1eo “hasstaaisas Tone 66 1, 48h 16 363 - - - - 
Coal ...-.seeeeecee tons 6,252,552 24,523,860 4,955,563 19,016,720 4,084,581 15,167,793 4,547,123 15,936,563 
Diatciitteausaseras. LIAS 398 75960 1, 48h 29,679 1,438 28, 760 1,747 34,940 
Crindstones ..++:2. tons 6 110 ~ - 12 433 2] 868 
Gyosut®. Sore eee - tons 827,063 982,287 707,817 878,487 341,508 398,861 315,948 363,528 
uartz fwecs satel tons 8,057 18,494 3,116 6,836 - - 1,017 1,447 
1 eae oe tons 23,058 136,226 27,718 143, 761 31,897 150,708 34,278 161,889 
Silica. brick.» cctys M 2,040 78259 621 22,044 - - 453 15,83) 
Clay Products and Other 
Struciural Materials - 
Clay products ..... - 495,333 - 467,126 - 1723557 - 125,500 
Lime ps2 Rede des Ae tons 31,114 113,250 18,430 795418 6,533 35 5534 3,914 30,160 
Sand and gravel ... tons 525 683 310,407 403,858 198,757  \23,487 136,670, es0ye85e8 935459 
SIONENGS Mic wes ates a! Has 1525463 320,316 83,181 225 »632 34,661 87,307 31,492 71,660 
Total coosscees > 27,019,367 - 21,080, 746 - 16,198,573 ~ 16,875,412 


a 


x Includes $10,957, exchange equalization in gold. 


Diy Ses 


Coal .--Coal is the principal mineral product of the Maritime Provinces. The coal fields, though not as 
extensive as those of some of the western provinces, are more highly developed. The estimated coal resources of Nova 
Scotia are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.--Estimated Coal Resources of Nova Scotia with Comparative Totals for 
the other Canadian Provinces and the World. 


- (Thousands of Metric Tons) 
Actual Probable 
Reserve Addi ti onal Total 
‘ Reserve 
awe - Laude WE 8 TN dein REE (A212 cee w ehaeee 
Nova Scotia 
Cumberland 682,000 250,000 932,000 
Colchester ™ 1,000 1,000 
| Pictou 3905440 450,000 840,440 
| Antigonish - 20,000 20,000 
Richmond “ 12,360 12,360 
_Inverness - Land 6] ,800 22,000 83,800 
Marine 36,000 73,000 159,000 
Cape Breton - Land ; 1,027,911 - 1,027,911 
Marine (3 miles) = 4,063,457 4 063,457 
Marine (3 to 5 miles) - 2,639,000 2,639,000 
Less quantity mined 60,000 - - 
Total Nova Scotia 2,188,151 7,530,817 9, 718,968 
New Brunswick - 151,000 151,000 
Ontario “ 25,000 ieee O00 
Man i toba - 160,000 160,000 
Saskatchewan 25412,000 575400,000 59,812,000 
Alberta 386, 392,800 6365254 600 1,072,64 7,400 
British Columbia 23,831 522 52,203, 700 76,034, 942 
Yukon - 4s 940,000 4,940,000 
Northwest Territories - 800,000 4,800,000 
Arctic Islands - 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Total Canada bly, 80h,193% 819,465,117 1,234,269, 310% 
Total World - = 75 39755535000 


x In this total 20,000,000 tons have been deducted for the amount of coal extracted in Alberta to 1911. 


Production of coal during 1933 was valued at $15,936,563, or 94-4 per cent of the total mineral production 
of Nova Scotia. In 1929 this Figure stood at $23,071,956 or 90-8 per cent. The output of the Nova Scotia mines was 
distributed by districts as below. These figures are supplemented by Table 5. 


TABLE .--Output of Nova Scotia Mines by Districts, 1927-33. 


District Peay 2.7 oes ive 9 i930 i930 bre 2 i973 
Cape Breton: <<. short tons 5 02,531 SA OTAO Ow 5,330,652 bs S9bs 4h 3,4H9,472 2,831, 753 3,444,118 
Cumberland ...- n ay 663,407 730,891 7955714 802, 266 6945097 634,516 593,201 
Inverness ...-. " uy 129,520 135,866 1575470 155,088 140,505 120,909 103,853 
Pictou gooono0e " " 876,418 306, 730 iy eee? 700, 2 | en 9489 497,403 iat 405,951 oe 
Foral << 7,071,876 65 7435504 7,056,133 652525552 49559563 4,084,581 4,547,123 


TABLE 5.--Principal Statistics of the Coal Mining Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1926-32. 


Nova New Maritime : 
ial fo le eign a Je SSBC T Raitee Brunswick Provinces _. Canada ag 

Number of mines 1926 43 11 54 457 
1927 40 14 5y 437 
1928 0 5 55 427 
1929 36 1] 47 413 
1930 36 15 51 430 
1931 38 18 56 452 
1932 38 20 58 493 

Capital employed $ 1926 54,313,003 1,688,109 56,001,112 148,278, 31 
1927 57,121,675 1,526,464 58,6485139 14625927808 
1928 5152472450 1,64 2204 2828725 75 146,835,82 
1929 2778029267 1,656,663 57,462,190 141, 766, 72 
1930 56,083,335 1,642,403 5199255738 Les Vela 
1931 555 768,079 1,901,975 573670,05h 135, 712,866 
1932 56,794,102 16465455 5390s557 131, 279,47] 
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TABLE 5.--Principal Statistics of the Coal Mining Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1926-32 - Continued. 


OO ooo 


Nova 


New 


Maritime 


re Scotia Brunswick Provinces Canade 
Number of employees 1926 12,622 573 13,195 28 , 368 
1927 13,831 587 14,418 29,772 
1928 13,857 612 1h 469 30,256 
1929 13,324 605 13,929 29,739 
1930 13,913 613 14,526 29,172 
1931 13,896 632 14,528 27,860 
1932 13,073 736 13,809 26,960 
Salaries and wages 1926 15,045,419 494 s579 15,539,998 35,841,796 
; 1927 16,700,127 621,011 17,321,138 38,955,967 
1928 19,940,690 602, 247 20,542,937 43,320,811 
1929 19,846,914 593, 781 205440,695 42,376,378 
1930 18,132,401 570,606 18,703,007 36,42, 361 
1931 14,419,083 504,576 14,923,659 28,802,428 
1932 10, 7755371 560, 758 11,336,129 25,042, 769 
Value of products 1926 26,845, 226 7105 245 2755555471 59,875,094 
1927 275194,671 885,038 28,079, 709 61.,867,463 
1928 27,427,556 869,104 28,296,660 63, 7513833 
1929 28,071,956 909,169 28,981 5125 63,065,170 
1930 24 528,860 864,118 25, 392,978 525849, 748 
1931 19,016, 720 743,196 19,759,916 yl 5,207,682 
1932 15,167,793 794,168 15,961,961 3751175695 


Governmental assistance in the movement of Canadian coal into competitive markets, previously dominated 
to a large extent by Foreign Fuel has, in the past few years, materially increased the sale of domestic coal. Nova 
Scotia coal moved under government subvention was as Follows: 1928, 114,008 net tons; 1929, 304,533 net tons; 1930, 
372,056 net tons; 1931, 401,597 net tons; 1932, 703,691 net tons; 1933, 1,480,475 net tons. Similar Figures For New 
ratolebbber coal are, 1928-29, 347 net tons; 1930, 4O net tons; 1931, 239 net tons; 1932, 1,195 net tons; 1933, 1,163 net 

Ons. 


iron _and Steel .--Nova Scotia with its large iron and steel industry is not at present a producer of iron 
ore. Deposits of fron ore of various kinds are numerous throughout a large part of the province. However the large 
deposits of high-grade iron ore in Newfoundland owned and operated by the British Empire Steel Corporation, are much more 
readily accessible and of a higher and more constant grade than the deposits in Nova Scotia and for that reason the local 


deposits are not mined. 


TABLE 6.--Principal Statistics of the Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloy Steel and Rolled Products Industry, 


Nova Scotia and Canada, 1927-32. 


Nova 
Scotia Canada 
Number of plants 1927 5 36 
1928 6 40 
1929 6 45 
1930 6 “9 
1931 6 53 
1932 6 52 
Capital employed $ 1927 25,107,583 965295, 734 
1928 293978; 715 114,292,363 
1929 28,626, 94h 109,446,529 
1930 21,508, 717 112,079,926 
1931 18,430,500 104,512,104 
1932 17,132,669 96,323,629 
Number of employees 1927 1,240 7,396 
1928 2,121 9,057 
1929 25150 11,218 
1930 1,974 9; feo 
1931 1,849 8,026 
1932 612 4, 8h7 
Salaries and wages $ 1927 1,707,614 11,809,198 
1928 3,263,144 15,470,836 
1929 3,352,388 18,53), 681 
1930 25572,56h 14,934,325 
1931 1,880,158 11,072,054 
1932 687,511 6,131,057 


Le 


TABLE 6.--Principal Statistics of the Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloy Steel and Rolled Products Industry, 
Nova Scotia and Canada, 1927-32 - Continued. 


Nova 
Scotia Canada 
Cost of materials 1927 4,328,896 18,993,940 
1928 7,067,650 27,164,463 
1929 7, 789,915 32,5145596 
1930 5, 702,836 22, 765,648 
1931 3542 7,289 15,291, 41h 
1932 1,259,925 6,289,483 
Production 1927 9,870,155 45,571,264 
1928 15,625,206 62,071,67h 
1929 16,044,488 72,231,995 
1930 11,814,234 52,588,935 
1931 8,215,412 36,911,2u5 
1932 2,580, 265 16,197,526 
Value added by manufactur ing 1927 5 541,259 26,577, 32y 
1928 8,557,556 34,907,211 
1929 8,254,573 3957879399 
1930 6,111,398 29,823,287 
1931 4, 788,123 21,619,831 
1932 320,540 9,908, 043 


Gypsum.--Gypsum is also an important mineral product of the province. There are about 52 distinct areas 
in Nova Scotia containing gypsum; these cover approximately 625 square miles; anhydrite, an anhydrous calcium sulphate 
also occurs in extensive deposits. It is ground and used in the southern United States as a fertilizer for peanut crops; 
it is also used in England and Europe in the process of making ammonium sulphate for Fertilizer purposes. Interest has 
lately centred in the use of anhydrite for the manufacture of commercial plasters. 


At Iona, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, gypsum is calcined and marketed by the Iona Gypsum Products Limited 
as: Finished, hard, neat and dental plasters throughout the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario; quarries in Nova 
Scotia, located at Cheverie, Walton, Wentworth, Newport Station, Cheticamp and Baddeck Bay produce and export crude 
gypsum to the United States. Consignments of crude gypsum are made to Canadian plants From Cheticamp, Newport Station, 
and Mabou Harbour. Hard wall and selenite plasters are manufactured in Windsor, by the Windsor Plaster Company Limited, 
from Nova Scotia gypsum. 


TABLE 7.--Principal Statistics of the Gypsum Industry, Nova Scotia and Canada, 1926-32. 


Scotia Cenada 
Number of establ ishments 1926 9 19 
1927 14 23 
1928 lh 22 
1929 12 22 
1930 9 18 
1931 9 19 
1932 8 17 
Capital employed 1926 2,523, 2h] 6,696,077 
1927 4,346, 32h 9,055,624 
1928 4 933,579 8,035,319 
1929 4 525,472 7,438,605 
1930 4,191,873 8, 796,865 
1931] 2 5985 ,327 7,941 ,082 
1932 3,288, 786 8,054,148 
Number of employees 1926 Te 1,368 
1927 968 1,427 
1928 719 1,159 
1929 48h 987 
1930 406 822 
193] 319 676 
1932 AN 478 
Salaries and wages 1926 619,570 1,255,427 
1927 766, 326 1,311,683 
1928 638,121 Lek (1B 
1929 433,049 1,054,213 
1930 360,165 781 ,639 
1931 277,868 656,590 
1932 1505003 365.5 


Bia 4: a 
TABLE 7.--Principal Statistics of the Gypsum Industry, Nova Scotia and Canada, 1926-32 - Continued. 


———— a nc ocean ee ee ee 


Nova 


Seatiar ais soi 
Value of products $ 1926 1,187,918 2,770,813 
L927 estoy Wiley IS 3.2515 0ls 
1928 1,850,243 3, 743,648 
1929 1,152,160 3,345,696 
1930 982,287 2,818, 788 
193] 878,487 Cae ON ag OT) 
1932 398,861 1,080,379 


Other Mine Products.--Gold is also found in this province. Fine gold contained in bullion shipped from 
gold mines in Nova Scotia to the Royal Mint, Ottawa, during 1931 totalled 460 ounces. Two properties were reported as 
producing and two were active on development. The Fiske Block, Malaga Barrens, Queens county, and the Renfrew mine in 
Hants county produced crude gold bullion. Diamond drilling of the King Fissure in Queens county was carried on by the 
United Goldfields of Nova Scotia, Ltd., and gold arsenical concentrates were produced at the Boston Richardson in 
Guysboro county. There were, in 1927, one hundred known localities in Nova Scotia where gold had been found in situ; 

of these 55 were classed as gold districts. The recorded gold production of Nova Scotia From 1862 to 1931 inclusive 
amounted to 924,208 fine ounces valued at $19,105,157. Mining of this metal in the province dates back to the early 
sixties. Annual yields varying from 6,863 Fine ounces to 30,348 Fine ounces are recorded from 1862 to 1902. In 1904 
production Fell to 10,362 ounces and remained close to this quantity until 1910, since then there has been no appreciable 
increase in production. Cold production in 1932 was 964 ounces and in 1933, 1,382 ounces. 


In the Nova Scotia deposits gold occurs usually in the free state and sometimes as rich concentrations of 
native metal in comparatively narrow quartz veins or multiple vein systems called belts. Values in some ore bodies are 
associated with arsenopyrite and antimony. The veins occur, in most instances, in anticlinal folds of slate or quartzite. 
Hydro-electric power is now available throughout a large part of the province. 


Manganese ores and barytes are being mined, and there have been important recent developments in the 
discovery and exploitation of valuable beds of rock salt, while there is also a fairly steady production of grindstones, 
pulpstones and scythestones. Tripolite deposits have been worked from time to time. From the widely-distributed clays of 
the province there is an annual production of brick, tile and semi-refractory clay products. Marbles, granites and 
sandstones of excellent quality for building and ornamental purposes are to be found, as well as limestone for building, 
Fluxing ore and lime-making. 


New Brunswick.--Al though there are many important economic minerals in the province of New Brunswick, 
development of these resources has not been as rapid here as in other provinces of the Dominion, probably because of the 
general concealment of the rocks by forests, which adds to the difficulty of locating mineralized areas suitable for 
commercial development. Actual mining has not progressed therefore to the extent that geological indications would 
warrant, and very little of the province has been prospected. 


At present, activities are restricted mainly to the mining of bituminous coal, the quarrying of gypsum and 
stone, and the production of petroleum, natural gas and lime. 


Coal is found at several places in the broad carboniferous belt, extending westward from the coast in 
Albert and Kent counties through Kings, Queens, Sunbury and York. There is a well-known deposit near Minto, Grand Lake 
district, at Beersville, on the coal branch of the Richibucto river, and at Dunsinane, thirty miles southwest of Moncton, 
but it has been worked economically only in the vicinity of Minto. Here, the seam runs From sixteen to thirty inches in 
thickness and is found at various depths down to 120 feet. The production of coal in 1929 amounted to 218,706 tons which 
was valued at $909,169, in 1932 to 212,695 tons worth $794,168, and in 1933 to 311,972 tons worth $1,037,03h. 


Gypsum ranks next to coal and is found in localized deposits. I+ is quarried at Hillsborough and part of 
the production is there made into plaster by the Albert Manufacturing Company, who have a large and well-equipped plant. 
Owing to the excellent water transportation facilities, considerable quantities of crude gypsum are exported to mills in 
the United States. Production of gypsum in 1929 amounted to 70,482 tons valued at $485,982, in 1932 to 38,019 tons valued 
at $297,520, and in 1933 to 27,889 tons valued at $52,100. 


Natural gas and petroleum produced in New Brunswick come from the Stoney Creek district south of Moncton. 
Extensive deposits of bituminous or oil shales occur in Albert and Westmorland counties near Moncton, but as yet these 
have not been worked commercially. 


Other materials such as wolframite (the ore of tungsten), copper in the form of chalcopyrite, iron ore in 
the form of silicious magnetite, antimony, manganese and tripolite have also been located. 


The total mineral production of New Brunswick during 1929 was valued at $2,439,072, in 1932 at $2,223,505, 
and in 1933 at $2,069,437. Details of the mineral production in New Brunswick are given in the accompanying table. 


a heey te 
TABLE 8.--Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1930-33. 


Product Se en een een) ot tar eer Pt ogee ce Js ae 
——Suantity__Valye Quantity __Vaive Quant it Valve Quant it Value 
i he hs apa SA GER EM Te 
Metallics - 
ManSaneSe€ Ore cseesess . tons 269 1,296 57 493 ~ - - - 
Non-Metallics - 
Coal... ase af tons 209,349 864,118 182,18) 743,196 212,695 794,168 . 311,972 1,037,034 
Grindstones «sceeoee "Pe tons 495 35,689 299 12,308 256 11,802 55 5 654 
DYISUM bases esnccse dees tons 82,674 513,677 58,957 451,264 38,019 297,520 27,889 52,100 
Manganese, Bog f...eees tons 275 1,650 if 462 - - - - 
Natural GAS seissccvess Mcueft. 661,975 3255 OL 655,891 323,18); 662,452 326,191 618,033 302, 706 
REtrOleum sos. e rs sees brls. 6,758 17,378 6,577 15,461 6,408 14,332 8,835 18,111 


Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials - 


Clay products eoeaescognend e's) 162,536 ad 143,348 =. 68,15] baad u6,917 
LAME -cccvevesscccescee tons 12,521 135,304 11,24] 127,054 11,572 109,184 16,849 134 786 
Sand and gravel cevoee ° Tons 357,551 ibso0s 185,475 18,149 569,150 47,239 498,081 329,322 
STONE coscevescvccccces tons 111,612 28h 5 869 62,325 341,991 16,805 154,918 18,202 142,807 

TOT] erececoece oe 2,383,571 251763910 2,223,505 2,069,437 
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TABLE 9.--Historical--Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces. 


(Representative Figures illustrating the trend of production of the more important minerals of the 
Maritime eeeineey 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Nova Scotia New Brunswick __ 
“* Quantit Valve Quantity Value Quant it Valve Quantity Value 
tons $ tons iy tons tons $ 

Coal (a) Coal (a) 
1785-1873 .. 8,053,670 12,583,860 - - LOZ Paes 5,734,928 27,782,050 187,192 920,666 
1 aia 1,177,669 1,840,108 - - 1922 Viens 5,569,072 24,629,921 287,513 1,107,643 
Dares sas ne 1,547,990. 254185735 - - AS pot Furia sae 63597,838 28,170,458 276,617 1,196,772 
LB9Ones oie e as 1291819093 563,075 80u Tl10 13,850 POO erecs nis 5,557,441 22,280,554 217,121 932,185 
RAS aa as aos 2,225,145 3,476,790 9,500 14,250 POG Ve Meda 3,842,978 15,826,680 208,012 815,367 
PAO0 35% clan « 3,623,536 8,088,250 10,000 15,000 19962, eee 6,74 75477 26,845,226 173,111 710,245 
ae ot cieS 5,646,583 10,083,134 29,400 58,800 (PPE aN Ree 7,071,876 27,194,671 203,950 885,038 
THO ces ss 6,431,142 125919705 55 9455 110,910 1928: sweats > 6,743,504 27,427,556 . 207,738 869,104 
2 are 754635370 16,659,308 127,391 309,612 1929. ace cant 7,056,133 28,071,956 218,706 909,169 
1916 55685 oe 6,912,140 18,514,662 143,540 386,016 1930: OF react 6,252,552 24,528,860 209,349 864,118 
CV eae 6,327,091 19,410,737 189,095 708,010 193 Wives oe 4,955,563 19,016,720 182,181 743,196 
POLAT... hs §,818;562 21,095,470 268,212. 1,331,710 ic rare rray 4,084,581 15,167,793 212,695 794 5168 
POL Geta eee 53790009 622;350;150. 166,377 735,386 PRS8) Fa veewe 45475123 15,936,563 311,972 1,037,034 
POS0Meee eee 654377156" 32,314,523 171,610 »-1j;09), 480 

Gypsum Gypsum 
Wigie ses «ws b) 67,830 68,164 - « L908 poeta 206,831 511,883 54,030 360,220 
1880 scceeve(b)1 25,685 111,833 10,375 10,987 ie erate en 332,404 580,148 82,462 517,668 
CE ee b) 81,887 77898 (b)15,140 275190 1929essge-cue 3415705 747,934 104,740 564,680 
Ne bea Ss 181,285 1545972 39, 02h 30,986 192K 52 eee yl, 752 915,845 86,738 76,804 
1895 ccevren 156,809 133,929 66,949 63,839 1925 secvnes 951,230 1,070,408 71,745 = 408,917 
ONO S 5 th4s 138,712 108,828 112,294 1455850 1926. cannon 678,107 1,187,918 59,546 468,41) 
PONE eke Sean > LTBs25e 298,248 163,553 232,586 oe aa egtrey oe 829,438 1,512,015 85,293 524,550 
POI si¢onee © FOO,ESS 458,638 90,236 213,579 192807 cca 1,013,257 1,850,243 75,033 501,252 
1975: wade Scar 298,865 339,857 7 50! 184,929 1929 ncaa 948,895 1,152,160 70,482 85,982 
TEL EGG scene, Halse 212 278,160 39,546 153,06) 1930 eckksk 827,063 982,287 82,67 513,677 
POI isseies C215 WI? 301,261 38,556 191,631 LOS} sseeeate 707,817 878,487 58,957 451,264 
bales. ts eae ; 49, 365 115,976 275225 21y4,lik 1932) cesses. 341,508 398,861 38,019 297,520 
19) Gawexesny ” 163,952 2505174 42,409 315,656 1OS5 oaths 315,948 363,528 27,889 52,100 
ey: arse ca 260,661 573,752 495405 428,183 

Iron Ore Iron Ore 
BET! gis vas 15,27 = - - 1913 seve oe 20,436 - 86,416 - 
PEDths 5% 6 wives 51,193 - - - L915 eeeeees - - 3,683 - 
BEE S54 ale 5 2B, 129 - = ~ 1916 seseeee - - - - 
BIG! vin ne nibs 49,206 ~ ~ - 1917 cccccee ~ - - ~ 
Uy Saeapera cman 83,792 = “ - LOVE T ewes es 130 - - ~ 

) dp »Saletabs ay, 499 - - - 1OlOee% cits . = t » 
eocoeces - - = n ra- n ro- 
arg ota: 183 {34 Yo ee i 1920r1932 ++ quction. duction 


(a) For the years 1919 and 1923 the tonnage shown is the total output From all mines; For previous years the Figures 


i db tors. 
{ (ayia ay 20 sre.c2l) an’? geremeh tana eva usps Py operators 
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TABLE 9.--Historical--Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces - Continued. 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Na Scotia New Berna 
ee Quantity. ~ Value. Quantity Value! srs rs i Goan tity. Value 2 Qua 
Clay Products Tons $ Tons $ Clay Products Tons $ Tons $ 
LOK auas css : 2 204 782 - 565475 TG Oli side Se vies - pe - 7h» 994 
1915 ° ee = 221,881 nae 35, 780 1925 eee es = Aa 4255 710 sa 69,473 
1916 Pe - 238,470 - 42,881 TACO. cas cateae - 362,667 - 75,851 
POT winders sek - 331,542 - 51,304 ROO Tian cs + gutts = 416,417 - 875185 
1918 mak - 303,515 - 39,055 11S 4s maa ae - 4965577 2 72,192 
RIS decease = 432,900 - 52,941 1K Fa FO nee = 653,157 - 160,006 
at ee Are ~ Sul, lly - 73,48) L950: «v.06 cecete eS 495,333 = 162,536 
Peace cok = 361, 761 - 66,600 TOS line «ede aetee = 467,126 - 143, 348 
Aare ieee'ns ice 4 (a)y31,613 - 759425 Ue Kp apa gS = 172,557 - 63,151 
ee eS - 413,974 - 62,587 1933 vaceetiee 6 > 125,500 ~ 46,917 
Lime Bushels Bushels Lime Bushels Bushels 
TODO se teles wn ce 50,000 13,600 405,450 94,290 Wactinre sais etree 2,229 936 208,180 108,890 
ee ae (b) 55,750 13,490 470,050 105,593 1926s os cae 8,257 3,464 202,106 92,216 
TOUS Sins eeees 915,086 183,017 369,117 93,797 TFG Piss 's a estate 453,797 59,777 wl%s226 196,477 
POTGte sos es oF aoe 182,506 2h ,113 104,635 V92 Cite ent eee 873,200 100,254 343,111 148,321 
PH ns ne te b)986,106 197,34u 532,251 171,248 PO2R cheese 1,032,971 175,876 321,743 130,78) 
Eger ome 78, 314 149,663 482,548 221,935 Tons Tons 
Le a het eevee 366,543 73,309 468,533 223,193 TR ek ss ae 42,001 154,187 15,518 174,553 
FO: cornea ecutarcce? 201 ,500 40,300 701,859 365,030 L980 cee cuestes« 31,114 113,250 12,521 135,304 
FOOT cacy ; 25,914 6,085 562,47 203,084 Psi 18,430 795418 *11,2y1 127,054 
BOO0 Gaeaneates ~ - 560,834 187,895 LOSA A reese, 6,533 35 5534 11,572 109,184 
(523 eee ote 42,370 7,199 329,548 143,814 1935 Hae nus 3,914 30,160 16,849 13h, 786 
Stone Tons Tons Stone Tons Tons 
VOUO Weees sess = 227,635 - 58,988 TORII Seas 67,535 111,824 19,229 11u,111 
POTSUccink sseae - 367,924 - 153,512 152GP Jee ica 102,125 134,686 25,391 12h, 743 
POG ooces cece - 459,298 - 112,257 1926 ssaasat st 92,315 150, 792 19,108 99,545 
RGL7i soiled “ 569,521 ~ 111,150 LOZ Micaees tee 72451 120,807 29,908 121,091 
LOU are 0 het j - 478, 721 - 99,044 Ue Pas te Pree ars 121,168 213,775 46,332 142,981 
1919 oeceoroeeee - 413,194 = 125,294 1929 eevesccoeeos 264 , 706 376,222 2/3352 204,970 
TIO voce came - 4205175 - 280,167 T9SG Sen ccueee 152,463 320,316 111,612 284,869 
Gy a alle apigegees a ; 58,923 116,602 - 15,125 -97,290 POST G2, sae eee 83,181 225,632 62,325 341,991 
Poe ase s oct es 87,955 119,492 12,027 104, 730 1982) s0.ace5 see 34,661 87,307 16,805 154,918 
ORE ES Pe 138,682 177,090 22,448 166,083 1953" Chagas ate 31,492 71,660 18,202 12,807 
Gold Fine Ozs. Fine Ozs. Gold Fine Ozs. Fine Ozs. 
PEGS. cteitc Soleee 6,863 141,871 - - 19208. ses ete 690 14,263 - - 
PAGO ee Gt ence 18,70 387,392 “ = 192] yee eee. ; 439 9,075 - ~ 
Veiveesvevers 10,576 218,629 - - 19220Re. eevee 1,042 21 5540 ~ - 
PRGGHSEss were 12,472 2573823 2 2 19234; paldvinties 655 13,540 - ~ 
Lae 20,945 432,971 - - LOZ Hes bees 1,047 21,643 ~ 5 
TRU eke ie 225978 4745990 = - 1925 tees eee 1,626 33,612 - - 
MES HER Seas 21,919 453,119 “ - 1G96) | wea 1,678 34,687 - - 
PIO Asst oe ose 28,955 598553 - - 1927" se Seak ee 3,151 65,137 “ - 
TO Nine’ ce aks 13,707 283, 353 z ZA [92hisaee eee 1,290 26,667 - - 
POLO Secs a cigital 7,928 163,891 - - L929 nics eget 2,687 552545 - . 
Iie free nae t 6,636 137,180 - - 1930 Haen.s ee 13272 26,295 - - 
PUG. Vee Gh se 562 94» 305 - - 19S RES Foe : 460 9,509 - - 
POLY Ne cate Sxttce 2,210 45685 - - 1992 Gal. sage 964 19,928 - - 
hi: ae 1,176 24,310 - - 19BB) eos.ad eens . 1 , 382 x 39,525 
PSTD Wak « cous 850 i570 ‘ 2 
Petroleum (Crude) Barrels Petroleum (Crude) Barrels 
POO hgetewene = 4 1,485 1,826 1 SRR wales cee 7 2 5,561 21,313 
(oS eee ieee ‘ - 1,020 1,423 L9G re hiwas oes a “ 5,376 18,756 
WBYG xs oy 5a 2 : 1,345 2,663 VO2608 Wha evens = 2 10,544 29,940 
7) oe ee . - 2,341 5,460 ee Fa ceed ar Sa = = 18,2hy 41, 748 
BOL Gnchiv ys eaeae = - 3,008 7,402 [OZR eee rere = = 8,043 21,391 
PIO cas vedere - - 4225 13,141 1925) 7, eeesn ee - ~ 75499 192909 
F920. eas os Cney - - 5,148 19,963 NS EG ea - ~ 6,758 17,378 
1921 vedeveees = - 7,479 33,022 POStaon eee ese: < - 6,577 15,461 
1922 wcesvece. : ~ Totd8. + 329732 (9SS0 Ges ees: “ £ 4,887 10,898 
eae ee ike e - 8,826 35,642 CEES bia eee - ze 8,835 18,111 


ta) Includes a small production of clay products from Prince Edward Island. 
b) Includes a small production From Prince Edward Island 
x Includes $10,957 exchange equalization in gold produced. 
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TABLE 9.-~Historical--Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces - Continued. 


__Nova Scotia ____ New Brunswick __Nova Scotia _____New Brunswick 


eee eee MUTI TY sieweluer Quantity Value t | Nol Quantity “sValue.: Quantity | Values 
Natural Gas MeCu.FT. r Neturalices M.Cu.Ft. $ 
PRU GLE oi sccais . 2 173,903 36 549 192i PAN, he. 6 - - 599,972 113,577 
CS % ‘ 430,692 60,383 1926 wdewlt ess : . 639,235 122,394 
POR DAe sds bee - - 610,118 795628 F926 % Shere os : ~ - 648,316 128,300 
Le ak ae - - 7965775 103,735 1927 Biekersss - - 630,755 124,637 
ae % Ps 792,396 107,842 1928 Beta te sk of « 660,981 32h, 3hy 
TOLD <c.0.000 s0 6 - = 682,890 120,510 1929 osccccece = ~ 678,456 333,002 
1920); wiars-e-010'0 « ;o7 - 682,502 130,506 1930 secccoscs - - 661,975 B25 
cpa hee ‘ * 708,743 139,375 HOSEA smut cet. = 3 655,891 323,18 
1922 Ce = > 7535898 148,00 1932 eeoeoeee = ie! 370,565 182,300 
D923 eis eae 0.9 - ~ 640, 300 126,068 E933: Telesis ee =) - - 618,033 302,706 
TABLE 10.--Values of Mineral Production of Maritime Provinces with totals for all Canada, 
1900, 1905, 1910, 1915, 1920-32. 
Nova New Maritime Canada Nova New Maritime Canada 
aa ___Sscotia _ Brunswick Provinces _ , Scotia Brunswitko. Provinces |... bee 
o $ 

1900 206 952985479 439,060 9,737,539 645420,877 1925 oo 17,625,612 1,713,858 19,369,470 226,583,333 
1905 <.. 11,507,047 559,035 12,066,082 69,078,999 1926 22+ 28,873,792 1,811,104 30,684,896 240,437,123 
1910 co» 14,1955 730 581,942 14,777,672 106,823,623 1927 «s+ 30,111,221: 2,148,535 .32,259,756 247,356,695 
1915 .o. 18,088, 3k2 903,467 18,991,809 137,109,171 1928 2c 30,524,392 2,198,919 32,723,311 274,989,487 
1920 «oo 34y130,017 2,491,787 36,621,804 227,859,665 1929 soe 30,904,453 2,439,072 33,343,525 310,850,2u6 
VOC) wee 2oy9lesiil, 1,901,505. 30,913,616 171,923, 3h2 1930 ..- 27,019,367 2,383,571 29,402,938 279,873,578 
1922 206 2559235499 25263,692 2851875191 184,297,2h2 1931 20» 21,080,746 2,176,910 23,257,656 228,029,018 
1923 «++ 29,648,893 2,462,457 32,111,350 214,079,331 1932 2. 16,198,573 2,223,505 18,422,078 182,681,915 
192y 1... 23,820,352 1,969,260 25,789,612 209,583,006 1933 oo. 16,875,412 2,069,437 18,944,849 220,502,096 


Part 6.--Water Powers--Central Power Stations 


The water powers of the Maritime Provinces are capable of developing a minimum of 91,600 horse power, and 
by the creation of storage basins can develop six or seven times that amount. In Nova Scotia For example, where the 
minimum continuous water. power is estimated at 20,800 horse power, there are already installed, through the establ ishment 
of storage basins, water wheels and turbines with a total capacity of 112,167 horse power and the total for Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick which is commercially possible is estimated at between 200,000 and 300,000 horse power respectively. 


In Prince Edward Island the individual falls are of small capacity and many were developed before the days 
of electricity, to drive saw mills, grist mills, etc.; of a total of 2,439 horse power developed in all industries, only 
464 horse power is developed in central electric stations. In Nova Scotia 81,616 horse power, or 73 per cent, is 
developed in central electric stations out of a fotal of 112,167 horse power, and in New Brunswick central electric 
station development is 105,485 horse power, or 79 per cent of the total of 133,681 horse power. 


installation of water wheels in central electric stations in the three Maritime Provinces is 
power is developed; the 


The total 
187,565 horse power; the next largest installation is in pulp and paper mills where 32,156 horse 
remaining 28,566 horse power is developed in various other industries. 


Water power has not been developed in the Maritimes since 1890 as rapidly as in the rest of Canada, where 
improvements in long distance transmission gave a great impetus to development. In Prince Edward Island many small falls 
were already being used for local industries; im Nova Scotia and New Brunswick cheap domestic coal for use in both central 
electric stations and in the power houses of other industries had a deterring effect on the investment of capital in hydro 
electric plants; whereas in Quebec and Ontario the coal supply was distant, and abundant waterpower awaited only the means 
of transmission. Conditions somewhat similar to those of Ontario and Quebec existed also in Manitoba and British Columbia, 
and to a less extent in Alberta. The rate of development of water power is therefore not as significant in the Maritimes 
as in the other provinces. 5 

For the same reasons the growth of central electric stations in the Maritimes is not as good a barometer of 
business development as in Quebec and Ontario. There were no electric light and power stations recorded in the Census of 
1881. The Censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1911 recorded capital invested but not the production in kilowatt hours. If is only, 
therefore with the institution of the Industrial Census in 1917 that complete records become available. The Figures of 
total hydraul ic installations and of capital investment in central electric stations are brought together in the 
accompanying tables (Table 1 and Table 2). Much of the increase shown in late years was due to the activities of the 
provincial power commissions of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The, general status of the central electric station industry 
is outlined in Table 3. , 
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TABLE 1.--Hydravlic Installation of Maritime Provinces (horse power). 


New 


Brunswick 


25405 
25475 


11,197 
3,635 
15,185 
15,185 
15,380 
15,405 
15,480 
16,251 
16,311 
19,126 
21,976 
30,976 
42,051 
43,101 
yh ,52l 
42,271 


47,13) 
47,131 
67,131 
112,631 
133,681 


133,681 
133,681 
133,681 


Prince 
Edward 
_Island 
$ 


31,200 
114,000 
211,900 
403, 761 
3545 725 
406,033 
502,88 
487,755 
506,089 
509,207 
525488 
643,572 
772,041 
700,185 
821,340 
802, 711 

1,095,885 


+ 1,059,558 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


1,283 
1,283 
tai 
1,312 
1,312 
1,312 


1,325 
1,325 
1,361 
1, Wyl 
1,521 


1,581 
l »Oyl 
1,64] 
1,641 
1,663 


1,701 
1, 701 
1,701 
1,734 
1,760 
1, 760 
1,785 
1,825 
1 843 
1,942 
1,962 
1,989 
2,198 
2,233 
2,233 


25252 
25274 
2,27h 
2527h 
2,27 


2927 
2327h 
29439 
29439 
25439 


29439 
29439 
254439 


re 


Nova 
Scotia 


503,110 
175,400 
3,846,457 
3,376,405 
3,977,311 
45934» 369 
5 870,668 
52451 ,899 
8, 304,858 
7,885,763 
9,000, 729 
11,913,291 
12, 382,834 
13,727,065 
14,130,973 


28, 328,512 
2959445161 


= Fen 


19,810 


20,132 
215 9yk 
23,518 
26,228 


26,952 
27,977 
28,419 
29, 38] 
31,476 


32,226 
32,773 
32,964 
33,469 
33,596 
34,051 
34,318 
35,193 
37,623 
48,908 
49,142 
50, 331 
65,572 
65,636 


665147 
68,416 
7 » 356 
109,124 
114, 22h 


111,999 


112,167 
112,167 


TABLE 2.--Total Capital Invested in Central Electric Stations. 


oo 


New 


Brunswick 


346,005 
6155455 
25561, 084 
3,443,848 
3,564,542 
3,979,956 
5455 5293 
4 524,647 
4,986,933 
8,591,312 
9,650, 794 
10,326,920 
10,420,005 
22,181 342 
26 215,70 
39° 578° 92 
30,588,422 
29 458,115 


Maritime 


Provinces 


17,826 © 


17,874 
17,988 
18,050 
21,278 
251932 


26,314 
28,221 
32,586 
36 » 328 
36,820 


38, 787 
39 5850 
40,527 
41,622 
Yh 9433 
47,621 
495 743 
49,974 
50,692 
505943 
51,098 
325291 
525827 
565552 
61,832 
82,136 
935467 
95 » 706 
112,367 
110,181 


IES p52 
117,821 
143,926 
224 51 94 
250, 3hh 
2485119 
248,287 
248,287 


Mar i time 
se ee 


880,315 
790,855 
6,521 ,541 
7,032,153 
759459614 
9,269,050 
10, 731,994 
10,4 79,034 
16,983,164 
19,160,730 
22,446,332 
23,358,376 
24,919,111 
3750125900 
3,13 
13? 98 ain 
60,012,819 


60,461 ,83y 


ee 


Canada 


705 796 
71,219 
72,353 
78,268 
Bh» 623 
86, 754 
93,837 
98,912 
127,511 
141,192 
173,323 


238,902 
212,577 
298 5459 
35529 
YS» 209 


608,002 

727,646 

820,580 

890,487 

Saar ae! 
1, 363,13) 
1,481,466 
1,688,930 
1,951, 24h 
2,105,492 
252225169 
252875385 
2,378,657 
2,470,050 
29515,559 
277545157 
3,008, 345 
3,191,852 
3,590,596 
ly 338,262 


4 sD49s 383 
4,798,917 
593492232 
5,727,162 
6,129 012 


6,666, 337 
73045260 


7332,070 


Canada 


4,113,771 


11,891,025 
110,838, 746 
356,004,168 
401,942,402 
416,512,010 
48,273,642 
48,669,451 
568,068, 752 
581, 780,611 
628,565,093 
726, 721 ,087 
756, 220,066 
866,825,285 
956,919,603 


131383 4003876 


1 229,988,951 
1, 335,386,987 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Total 
Island Scotia he Brunswick ae 
COD Pal AVESTEO- wees tases vevew s'siewws vee $ 1,059,558 29 94h 5161 29,458,115 60,461,834 
ee RMU CANER Ae sev eis on ser ae eA 9 6 oss 00 $ 2755149 5292, 749 4,098, 349 9,666,247 
Number of employees «ccccccceccccceeccoce 47 725 457 1,229 
DOPEL IES CAA WEDES: asp osc ceressvesveces $ 555465 887,689 519,070 1,462, 22h 
Installation - (main and auxiliary plant) - 
Cre CREE EA Cass hatennics de stesse, haps yoy 81,616 105,485 187,565 
STEER CROINES fies dsvigintstaiebesevecss reve’ NeDs 15 4 063 5,015 9,153 
BEPamUTUPOIMES (cc ciutss se weep ies oslestas'ess MeDs W173 69,038 25 5 300 98,511 
Internal conbustion engines escoecceere NeoPo 920 1,184 1,170 S527 
rr ee se ee cess hype 5 632 155,901 136,970 298,503 
eed SIGN sn Walcnininancseavveee 45000 kewe tirse) 45662 279854 427,604 Ti2;220 
WTA! “CUSTONMETS, (alanis. sve cnce ae ve cele oe 5,168 575135 42,392 104,695 
eS TEC, BEPVICE isla leeMle eee bs Hines o/s ets 3,978 65421 35,543 85,942 
EG Nd 1 Git ries bigs xceis-s1e 5-p:0a vg » 91 033 8,791 5,629 15,453 
RWC taiieiiei te cave ela ciefa.ticlelsleimin'sic.s"s'ste as «/slels 1h? 1,839 1,183 3,169 
REO TEE LENT ING! weigh ea sleine Soin a sis wees oie 10 8h 7. 131 


nF 
TABLE 3.--Central Electric Stations, 1932. 


Part 7.--Manuf actures. 


Manufacturing stands second to agriculture in the Maritime Provinces in the net value of production. 
The Census of Industry of these provinces for 1932, conducted by the Bureau of Statistics, included 2,519 establishments, 
representing a total capital investment of $26,961,070, employing 26,276 persons who received as salaries and wages a 


total of $22,548,783. The 


gross value of products amounted to $101,390,\15- 


The cost of materials entering into 


manufactures was $45,646,118, leaving the net value of manufacturing production in the three Maritime Provinces of 


Canada at $55, 744,297. 


The general trend of manufacturing in the Maritime Provinces since Confederation is illustrated by 
Table 1 which is based on the decennial censuses of 1871 to 1911 and on the Industrial Censuses of 1920 and succeeding 


years. 


TABLE 1.oe=Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, Maritime Provinces 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
ab ia cS Recene asl anid. 0s we sSeotia. Brunswick Provinces _ fae Se Gaeta 

g BS 15/8) 
Estab] ishments eooeseea00080900 Noe 4,912 35479 8,39] 41,259 
CObital INVeSTed sess cecec sss 6,041,966 55,976,176 12,018,142 77,964,026 
Employees eooroeo0eepos0d000000 Noo = 15,595 18,352 33,947 187,942 
Salaries and wages ccvsascave - 3,176,266 3,869, 360 7,045,626 40,851,009 
CosesQr meterialS sascesseess $§ 5,806,257 9,431, 760 15,238,017 124,907,846 
Gross value of products..... $ 12,338,105 17,367,687 29; 1053 792 PEAS WAI Ae. 

Pe a 0: 
Establishments .occcccescoses NOo 1,617 5493 3,005 10,115 49,722 
Cepifalivinvested ax cqeewsr oes)” $ 2,086,776 10,183,060 8p 425, 282 20,695,118 165,302,623 
EW OVEIS Wodgccsoeneweatuaris, NOs 5,767 20,5 390 19,922 46,079 2545935 
SalarieS and wageS cosccces $ 807,208 90985 4K5 3,866,011 8,771,664 59,429,002 
GOS Teor MANE Gls suctciscis cls $ 1,829,210 10,022,030 11,060, 82 22,912,082 179,918,593 
Gross value of products es..s §$ 3,400,208 18,575,326 18,512,658 40,488,192 309,676,068 

pe ath ti 
Establishments O88 CHHLD OBE No. 2,679 10,495 5429 18,603 752964 
Canttalldinvestsd <ssccwaeses- $ 2,911,963 19, 730, 736 15,821 ,855 38,464 5554 353,213,009 
Employees ARO elee 6 0S 0e Ome elelece Noo 7,910 3h, 944 26,675 69,529 369,595 
Salaries and WageS eceecceses $ 1,101,620 igeooetis 5,970,914 Ly, 305,645 100,415, 350 
Cost of materials eeceeoeevece $ 2,092,067 16,062,479 12,501, 53 30,655,999 250, 159,292 
Gross value of products ..... $ 4, 345,910 30,968, 392 23,849,655 59,163,957 469, 8h 7,386 


and Canada for Typical Years, 1870-1932. 
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TABLE 1.--Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, Maritime Provinces 


Establ ishments 


e@rvenoerereonescere 


Capital invested enccccesecce 


Employees 


eeeooeoseeooseeoae ere oe 


Salaries and wages eseesecece 
Cost of materialS eccsesecess 
Gross value of products ...-. 


Establ ishments 


Capital invested 


@oeeaneevnep ond 


eosreeeeoee sen 


Employees «sccccscccess eevee 
Salaries and wages eereceeece 
Cost of materials esccscceces 
Gross value of products ..e++. 


Establ iShments ccccccccccvecy 
Capital invested <sccsssessee 
Empl Oye@S oecsecccenn eeneccee 
SalarieS And wages sescceesen 
Cost of materialS aeeece aereae 


Gross value of products ... 


EStadlishmentSis socacces ans Be 
Capital invested sccceccccsse 
EMP] OYVEES -ceccccveccscccesces 
Salaries and wages cereccoves 
Coat ofimaterialS is .ct.cecas 
Gross value of products ..... 


ESTaDINSIMEATS Molec eve ceclalees- 
Capital invested .esseue- vee 
Employees eeeeesd owmeeceoeaoeneeee¢80 


Salaries and wages cecoeecoes 
GOST Of MATErialsS sscececwa se 
Gross value of products eee. 


Establ iShMentS. wccccwcescre ee 
Capital invested coccecoce ate & 
Employees ccovcsccecce coepecsce 


Salaries and wages cecceseceoe 
Cost of materialS wccecsccess 
Gross value of products aes 


Establishments .cccccoee 5 ae 


Capital invested .o.o. 


Employees cee. 


eee 


orreeeoe 


@eese0ed0 eoesee 


SalarieS and wageS ceceeceees 
Cost of materials wocscsccees 
Gross value of products .«... 


Establishments .ecee. WNelsceceiniors 
Capital invested -cseccce Ge 


Employees cosssceses 


SalarieS ANd WAGES ceovseceees 
Gost ol mateni als co. stereos 
Gross value of products cee... 


Prince 
Edward 


Island __ 


33h 
2,081, 766 
3,804 
4455998 
1,319,058 
2, 326, 708 


khe 
2,013,365 
3,762 
531,017 
1,816,804 
3,136,470 


33h 
2, (3h, 719 
1,327 
888,121 

4 164,223 
6,385,969 


352 
29946, 329 
£127 
628,540 
2,621 ,h3 
4 409,012 


313 
2,637,844 
20218 
548,496 
2,281 ,398 
3,720,874 


318 
2,576,677 
2,317 
572,130 
2,805,665 
4,290,149 


299 
2,850,010 
2,261 
690,403 
25637,960 
4,069, 335 


291 
3,081,504 
B82 
687,849 
258555438 
4 493,628 


Nova 
Scotia 


1 9°0:0 


1,188 

3), 586,416 
23, 28h 
5,613,571 
13,161,077 
23,592,513 


l Ee) 
1,480 
795 796 te 


10, 638° 955 
26,058,315 
52, 706,18) 


1920 
1, 388 
1415494856 


265 1277 7a 
855 72k, 785 
148,999,493 


Ui90 2024 
1,163 
106,647,616 
i» 28 
12,192,652 
38,003,168 
67,988,962 


192% 
1,166 
108,535,273 
11,553,900 
38,930, 734 
64,573,092 


Lea Or oie st 


1,18) 
117,326, 491 
12,082,693 
37, 8545196 
65,033, 701 


1952 % 
1,163 
118,050,902 
16, 782 
13,014, 707 
39,137,265 
73,505 642 


ie RNY: 
1,190 
128,155,040 
17,864 
13,610, 94y 
4250595320 
TY 4585297 


and Canada for Typical Years, 1870-1932 - Continued. 


New 
Brunswick 


19 

20, 741,170 
22,158 

5» 748,990 
10,814,014 
20,972,470 


1,158 

36,125,012 

24, 155 

8, ie) a 
18 1 a 

35,422, 302 


928 
105,671,688 
19,241 
19,505,048 
60,812,641 
107, 723,273 


897 
82,230,895 
14,351 
12,201,014 
38,059, 376 
64,880,657 


846 
88,357,818 
15,805 
12,812, 718 
40,503,685 
674565026 


861 
91,509,933 
17,275 
14,430,252 


ky , 886,292 
73,374,660 


910 

959661 5154 
17,674 
14,6095 73) 
Wh 55355406 
74 3122,239 


872 
99,087,327 
18,970 
14,999,101 
42,780,582 
72,666,665 


Maritime 


Provinces _ 


24h l 
5724095352 
49, 2h6 
11,808,559 
25 29u 5149 
46,891,691 


3,080 
117,734, 718 

57312 
19,474,184 
46,391,215 
91, 2645956 


25700 
249,956,263 

yk 402 
465205950 
150, 701 ,649 
263,108, 735 


2412 
191,82h,8)0 
29, 764 
25,022,206 
78,683,987 
137,278,631 


PPE Pap 
199,530,935 
34,169 
24,915,114 


81,715,817 
135, 7495992 


2,363 
211,413,101 
36,160 
27,085,075 
85 546,153 
142,698,510 


2,372 
216,562,066 
36, CLE 
28, 314, 8h 
85,850,186 
151,697,216 


eyes 
230,323;871 
39,066 
292975894 
87,695, 340 
151,618,590 


14,650 
yb, 916,437 
339,173 
113,249,350 
266,527,858 
481,053,375 


19,218 
1,24 7,583,609 
515,203 
241,008,416 
601,509,018 
1416559755639 


23,351 
3 
609,586 
732,120,585 . 
208552715649 
3,7725250;057 


22,541 

244 302,410 

4 74.2430 
510,431,312 
1,283,774, 723 
2,482,209,130 


22,178 
3,538,813,460 
508,503 

559 288k ,0L5 
1,438,409, 681 
2,695 ,053,582 


22,331 
3,808, 309,981 
Suh, 225 
59650155171 
1,587,665,408 
2594855455315 


22, 708 
3,981 5695590 
931 5539 
653,850,933 
1, 728,624,192 
3,221, 269,231 


22,936 

4, 337,631 ,558 
. 618,933 
693,932,228 
1s 758, 7895384 
3,394, 713,270 


x The statistics For 1922 and later years are exclusive of certain hand-trades and repair and custom establishments 
included in the earlier years. 
4 Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included for the First time in 1925. 
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TABLE 1.--Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, Maritime Provinces 


and Canada for Typical Years, 1870-1932 - Continued. 


It will be noted from Table 1 that manufacturing activities in the Maritime Provinces as in all Canada 
reached their high point in 1929 since which year they have shown successive declines. 
products in the Maritime Provinces in 1932 was valued at $101,390,415 a decline of approximately 40 per cent from the 


1929 level. 
cent From 1929. 


The output of manufactured 


For all Canada the gross value of manufactured products in 1932 was $2,126,194,555 a decline of 47 per 
The industries, however, were not as severely affected as these figures would indicate. 


Drastic 


declines in the value of raw materials with consequent declines in the value of finished products accounted for a 


great part of the decrease. 


The number of employees in 1932 was 26,276 as compared with 30 


see Table l. 


The value of raw materials in 1932 was $45,646,118 as compared with $94,824,889 in 1929. 
9452 in 1931 and 41,616 in 1929.1/ For further details 


i/The large decrease in the number of employees in 1931 and 1932 is not, however, entirely due to the decline in 
manufacturing production, but is, in part, due to the change in method of computing the average annual employment of 


wage-earners. 


Between 1925 and 1930 the average was obtained by summing the averages of individual plants, based on 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
Island _ Scotia Brunswick __ Provinces ERR (ee 
l 2 8 
EstabliiSnmemitS is ssiccsicccs «cise ENOs 277 N36 794 2,238 2355/9 
Capital invested -occceoveves $ 3,121,568 138,809, 331 114,660,836 2565591, 185 hy 780,296,049 
ERTIONCeS accebees sae eecseecs NOs 25 : 17,963 39,220 658,023 
Salaries and WageS cescoeeeee $ 7125945 15,838, 39k 14,682,510 31,233,849 7555199, 372 
Cost of materialS wesc.ecsoee  $ 2,747,292 iy 168, yiyl 39, 750,561 86,666,294 1,919,433, 703 
Gross value of products ..... $ by 45,160 84,948,608 67,413, 742 156,807,510 3,738,484, 728 
12 8 
Reva ISNMENTS asevesceeesces “NOD 276 1,195 860 2,331 23,597 
Capital invested eecscceecces $ 3,489,934 135,662, 325 117,965,970 257,118,229 5,083,014, 754 
EM yOOS sus ae set bes c¢c ned ee. + NOS 2,133 20,966 18,517 4) 5616 6945434 
Salaries and wages ccocoeseos $ 781 , 448 17,925,190 LO iewoee 34,418,960 813,049,842 
Pee MATECT.1 ALS) oso ss bc es's $ 2,864,831 51,506,523 405453,535 94, 82h, 889 2,032,020,975 
Gross yalue of products ...-. $ 4 638, 725 94 5292,816 71,433,966 170, 365,507 4,029,371, 30 
1:93:09 
Establishments esssscccseecss NOW 267 1,302 924 25493 24,020 
Capital invested ccercecesoes $ 3,441,958 133,671,163 140,611,530 2775 724,651 5,203,316, 760 
Employee@S ceceseceeececccccce NOw 2,055 21,069 18,422 4), 546 by us 439 
Salaries and wageS accceceoee $ 788,106 17,537,690 14,988,441 33,314,237 736,092, 766 
COs? OF WATCFIalLS sestsencsaes, 9 2 546,827 44,506,178 33,897,264 80,950,269 1, 666,983,902 
Gross value of products ..... $ yy 254,966 85,802,921 63,468, 262 153,526,149 3,428,970, 628 
pg. Be} 
Establishments scocescsseovee Now 290 1, 4h9 872 2,611 245501 
Capi al ANVESTED: sees cccscers $ 4,019,288 129,824,727 128,859,472 262, 703,487 4,961, 312,408 
PRINCES 0 > sccied pub sareess PNOS be t0 1 / i boyd (5 1/ 13, 207217 30,452 1/ 557,426 1/ 
Salaries and wageS seveeccoee $ 809,122 14,881,673 12, 706,897 28, 397,692 624 55455561 
CeStThOlL MATerIAlS) -chis<eesees $ 2,349,367 33,288, 250 25 631,856 61,269,473 1,223,880,011 
Gross value of products ..... $ hy 136,576 70,679,503 55,209,818 130,025,897 2,698,461 ,862 
Ee 9! Sri 
ESTEDISISMMCANTS eclessiiels orc eiec 6, NO ely 1,404 uk 2,519 2u Shy 
Camus RAVESTED cciies cc0s 50 $ 3,867,195 125,639,707 117,454,168 2465961 5070 by 741,255,610 
Pe EGG i a see ccrescaw sects esl 1,147 13,142 11,987 26,276 495,398 
Salaries and WageS seeseeseee 725 , 237 11,199,861 10,623, 685 22,5448, 783 505,883, 323 
Gostrote material Sees. sissies $ 1,949,038 2259205430 20, 776,650 45,646,118 955,968,683 
Gross value of products ..... $ 3,566,968 50,351,054 475472, 393 - 101,390,415 2,126,194,555 


the number of months in actual operation and not by dividing by 12 the sum of the monthly employment figures. For example. 
if a plant operated only during three months of the year with an employment of 100 persons the First month, 125 the 

second month and 75 the third month, its average annual employment was taken as 100 (30023) the same as that of another 
plant which operated the whole year with an average employment of 100 persons per month. In 1931, however, a change was 
made to the old method, whereby the aggregate of the monthly figures is divided by 12. This method gives the man year 
that each plant operates. The change in method, therefore, affects the average annual employment as well as the average 
wages paid in seasonal industries, such as fruit and vegetable canning, fish canning, sawmills, etc. Provinces where 
seasonal industries predominate, therefore, show a proportionately greater decrease in the number of employees in 1931 as 
compared with the decrease in the salaries and wages paid, while industries that operate throughout the entire year are 
not affected by this change. 
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In Table 2, statistics are given of the leading industries in each of the Maritime Provinces during the 
calendar year 1931, the industries being ranked in descending order according to the value of their product. The 
percentage of the total value of production in each province represented by these industries waS approximately as 
Follows: Prince Edward Island 76 per cent, Nova Scotia 58 per cent, New Brunswick 56 per cent. It will be noted that 
none of the industries of Prince Edward Island reach a product of over a million dollars, whilst all the industries in 
the other provinces are above that Figure. : 


TABLE 2.--The Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1931. 


254631 ,856 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industries lish- Capi tal Employees and of Value of 

ments Invested Wages Materials Products 

No. $ No. : $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 
Fish curing and packing eescsccoeces 97 183,015 292 92,982 626, 366 867,571 
Butter and Cheese eesevcescsevsccese 36 256,120 110 753841 50h,818 678,757 
Slaughtering and meat packing .sees. y 119,659 51 43,370 334,547 3755650 
Central electric StattonS cesecccees 12 1,095,885 Sh 59,019 - 270,445 
Flour cand Feed mi ll stigs.wcde ste cc cess 18 102,910 19 SAS: 163,029 215,968 
Printing and publishing ccocssesscece yy 281,695 10k 96,030 28,318 208,518 
Castings and ForgingS sceesscceceves 3 373,869 82 65,225 81,303 198,080 
Planing mills, sash and door 

HACTOPIES <cceccaninvineescccreconess ft 215,892 hl 40,828 123.50 181,180 

Bread and other bakery products cece - 9 108,531 yl 32,767 Shy luk 168,086 
Topbal all. INGUSTri GSige ts opie emcee vas ce 290 4,019,288 1,170 809,122 25349, 367 4,136,576 
Nova Scotia 
Primary iron and steel cecccsccvcvee 6 18,430,500 1,849 1,880,158 3,427,289 8521 55hb]e 
Fish curing and packing eececcceceee 207 3,419,681 1,699 1,042,461 3,878,869 5,901,891 
Pulp ahd paper, srcecscceasacnecsess 6 12,796,553 610 893,057 1,892,275 hy 7773752 
Central’ electric STdhrons: \w.e.. cee 79 28,328,512 786 1,002,111 - 3,954,158 
Railway rolling STOCK. wes sccescecdee 3 6,303,482 408 498,943 2,696,572 3,889,486 
BUTTE ANG CHEESE scan euisic ste ee e90n oe 30 1,266,472 314 342,294 1, 7765886 2, Ly, 2hy 
Biscuits, confectionery, efC. weseee 10 816,529 914 922,080 931,672 2,651 , 868 
SaMITTS On we eee ee kcal ae 635 255572552 1,640 566,980 1,222,618 2,460, 753 
Printing and publishing ..seceeseess 32 2,283,645 687 392,003 363,679 2,054,950 
Hosiery and knitted goods ..cwseooee 3 2,093,2u9 607 461,800 842,961 1,656, 385 
Bread and other bakery products .... T3 965,702 408 347,208 732,962 1,626,623 
Shipbuilding and repairS eecececeeee ll 3,447, 758 528 618,273 365,731 1,437,777 
hotels tai. FAGUST CICS Merete sisi ciaieis e's ae =o 1,49 129,824, 727 16,175 14,881,673 33,288, 250 70,679,503 
New Brunswick 
Pulp and paper seeee. Ca i A ae 6 49,837, 06) 2,055 2,353,023 4 5969, 095 13,409,525 
Satan dyin sess foe ee eee ee vs 246 10,252,8h5 1, 785 960,518 2,203,158 3 553k 442 
Central electri Gastari ons, << sieweisicwd 40 30,588,422 432 534,167 - 2,931,097 
Fish curing and packing seccccesceve 165 2,209, 364 704 305,086 5587.18. 2,351,659 
Coffee, tea and SPICES cecvcseccvere 5 1,476,217 2 158,87 lip ieossoc 2,229,136 
Biscuits, confectionery, etC. weeeee 9 1,862,515 476 393,105 1355479 1,947,515 
Butter and Cheese sescecceceesees gine 34 1,034,659 183 188, 749 989,032 1,538,955 
Bread and other bakery products «.-. 67 860,395 358 368,093 739,181 1,492, 790 
Printing and publishing ...cesseosee 21 1,196,660 493 595258 206,527 1,257,433 
Total all industries «scccccscccesss 872 128,859,472 13,107 12,706,897 55,209,818 
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Statistics of the manufacturing industries in the twenty leading cities and towns of the Maritime 


Provinces in the year 1931 are shown in Table 3 herewith. 


TABLE 3.--Principal Statistics of the Twenty Leading Cities and Towns of the Maritime Provinces, 1931. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
Cities and Towns lish- Capi tal Employees and of Value of 

ments Invested Wages Materials Prodoctsys J. 

No. $ No- ; ; $ $ 
Halifax, NeSo ais 21, 701 1h) 3,624 4,048,880 4,908,869 14,107,640 
Dartmouth, N.S. Ly 13,677,921 , 780 1,066,252 8,139,117 12,627,690 
Saint John, NoBo 130 19, 716,885 2,689 3,104,124 9,473,612 12,270,076 
Sydney, N.S. 36 2h 51 38,439 2,093 1,988,869 3,595,157 9,464,661 
Moncton, NoBo 51 78395412 2,31 236772596 2,804,880, 6, 723,864 
Trenton, Nose \ 9,032,560 784 9905252 3,654,464. 5,103,298 
Liverpool , N.S. 9 17,596,064 585 834,431 Ws ESA Sye8e uy 88h ,9uy 
Edmunds ton, N»Bo 1d 16,383,961 521 470,121 1,672,051 3,594,178 
Truros N.S er 353k 5489 936 756,82) 1,491,034 259485409 
St. Stephen, NB. 19 PIAS) ees: 560 528,251 1,094,183 225193821 
Amherst, Mosie 25 6,032,063 640 626, 329 926, 38) 2,239,597 
New Glasgow, N.S. 29 25926,1 34 603 650,193 579,000 1,858,461 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 36 2,157,910 3k yl, 83h 872,542 1, 765,850 
Fredericton, N-.B. 29 25511 ,552 49 448,985 596,866 1 uhi a2 
Windsor, NieSi lh 4,015,712 307 255 , 860 617,169 1,314,026 
Yarmouth, NigSic 3] 25 127,033 458 321,824 khO,587 152933595 
Milltown, NoBo cuits: 25238;2/2 466 398, 361 741 5455 1,252,298 
Grand Falls, NB. ll 152255922 117 105,630 97,904 1,119,007 
Bathurst, NoBo 16 9,027,321 369 hO7, 7h9 560,279 1,059,870 
SuSS@X 5 NoBe 1] 637,135 121 136,583 350,239 1585095 
Total, Twenty Leading Cities 

and Towns, etc. 619 183,287,539 18,850 20,258,948 th »339, 320 88,976,270 
Total for the Maritime 
Provinces 2,611 262, 703,487 30,452 28, 397,692 61,269,473 130,025,897 
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In Table 4 an enumeration is made of the principal industries in each of the Maritime Provinces in order 
of importance from decade to decade. 


TABLE .--Industries having a Production of over $100,000 Value, in Order of Importance. 


Prince Edward Island - 


1851 - Lumberings Fish Canning and Curing. 

1861 - Lumbering; Fish Canning and Curing; Flour Milling. 

1871 - Lumbering; Fish Canning and Curing; Flour Milling; Ship and Boat Building. 

1881 - Fish Canning and Curing; Lumbering; Flour Milling; Ship and Boat Building. 

1891 - Flour Milling; Meat Packing; Lumbering; Fish Canning and Curing; Carriages. 

1901 - Dairying; Fish Canning and Curing; Foundry Castings and Forgings; Planing Mills. 

1911 - Fish Canning and Curing; Dairying; Flour Milling; Lumbering; Planing Mills. 

1921 - Meat Packing; Dairying; Fish Canning and Curing; Flour Millings Planing Mills; Foundry Castings and Forgings. 
1931 - Fish Curing and Packing; Butter and Cheese; Slaughtering and Meat Packing; Central Electric Stations; Flour 


and Feed Mills; Printing and Publishing; Castings and Forgings; Planing Mills and Sash and Door Factories; 
Bread and Other Bakery Products; Sawmills; Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes; Railway Rolling Stock. 


Nova Scotia - 

1851 ~ Lumberings Fish Canning and Curing; Ship Buildings Flour Milling. 

1861 - Lumberings Fish Canning and Curings Ship Buildings Flour Milling, 

1871 - Lumberings Fish Canning and Curing; Ship and Boat Buildings Flour Milling. . 

1881 - Lumberings Fish Canning and Curing; Ship and Boat Buildings Sugar Refining; Flour Milling; Leather Tanning. 

1891 - Lumbering; Sugar Refining; Fish Canning and Curing; Ship and Boat Building; Foundry Castings and-Forgings; 
Boots and Shoes; Flour Milling; Smelting; Leather Tanning; Furnitures; Carriages. 

1901 - Smelting; Iron and Steel Products; Fish Canning and Curing; Lumbering; Sugar Refinings Clothings Coots and 
Shoes; Biscuits and Confectionery; Cottons; Foundry Castings and Forgings; Planing Mills. 

1911 - Iron and Steel Products; Sugar Refining; Lumberings; Fish Canning: and Curing; Foundry Castings and Forgings; 
Planing Mills; Biscuits and Confectionery; Boots and Shoes; Cottons; Cordage; Flour Milling. 

1921 - Iron and Steel Products; Petroleum Refining; Sugar Refining; Fish Canning and Curing; Lumbering; Railway 
Rolling Stock; Biscuits and Confectionery; Foundry Castings and Forgings; Electric Power Plants; Dairying; 
Knitting Mills; Fertilizer; Planing Mills; Wood Pulp; Boilers and Engines; Cooperage. 

1931 - Primary Iron and Steel; Fish Curing and Packjng; Sugar; Pulp and Paper; Central Electric Stations; Railway 
Rolling Stock; Butter and Cheese; Biscuits, Gonfectionery, etc.3; Sawmills; Coke and Gas Products; Printing 
and Publishing; Hosiery and Knitted Goods; Bread and Other Bakery Products; Breweries; Ship Building and 
Repairs; Castings and Forgings; Wire and Wire Goods; Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work; Planing Mills and 
Sash and Door Factories; Cotton Yarn and Cloth; Boilers, Tanks and Engines; Paints; Clay Products From 
Domestic Clay; Flour and Feed Mills; Aerated and Mineral Waters; Printing and Bookbinding; Stone, Monumental 
and Ornamental; Clothing, Men's; Condensed Milk; Boxes, Wooden; Lithographing; Cooperage; Coal Tar 
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TABLE 4.--Industries having a Production of over $100,000 Value, in Order of Importance - Continued. 


Nova Scotia ~ Continued 
1931 - Continued. 


Distillation; Gases, Compressed; Coffee, Tea and Spices; Wood Preservation; Cordages Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparations; Boxes and Bags, Paper; Hats and Caps; Coffins and Caskets; Woodenwares; Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing; Salt; Mattresses and Springs; Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings; Furnishing Goods, Men's; Boats’ and 
Canoes. 


New Brunswick - 
1851 - Lumbering; Fish Canning and Curing; Flour Milling. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 
1921 


1931 


Lumber ing; Fish Canning and Curing; Ship and Boat Building. 

Lumberings; Fish Canning and Curing; Leather Tanneries; Flour Milling. 

Lumbering; Fish Canning and Curing; Sugar Refining; Leather Tanning; Flour Milling. 

Lumber ing; Cottons; Foundry Castings and Forgings; Flour Milling; Sugar Refining; Fish Canning and Curing; Boots 
and Shoes. 

Lumber ings; Cottons; Fish Canning and Curing; Leather Tanning; Wood Pulp; Biscuits and Confectionery; Foundry 
Castings and Forgings; Iron and Steel Products. 

Lumbering, Cottons, Foundry Castings and Forgings; Fish Canning and Curing; Flour Milling; Biscuits and 
Confectionery; Wood Pulp; Iron and Steel Products. 

Sugar Refining; Lumbering; Cottons; Wood Pulp; Biscuits and Confectionery; Fish Canning and Curing; Boots and 
Shoes; Electric Power; Wire Goods; Foundry Castings and Forgings; Flour Milling; Planing Mills; Meat Packing. 
Pulp and Paper; Sugars; Sawmills; Central Electric Stations; Railway Rolling Stocks; Fish Curing and Packing; 
Coffee, Tea and Spices; Cotton Yarn and Cloth; Biscuits, Confectionery, etc.; Butter and Cheese; Bread and 
Other Bakery Products; Printing and Publishing; Slaughtering and Meat Packing; Castings and Forgings; Flour and 
Feed Mills; Planing Mills; Soaps and Washing Compounds; Fertilizers; Boots and Shoes, Leather; Brooms, Brushes 
and Mops; Brass and Copper Products; Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work; Wire and Wire Goods; Breweries; Aerated 
and Mineral Waters; Hosiery; Printing and Bookbinding; Furnishing Goods, Men's; Roofing Paper; Furniture; 
Woollen Cloths Flooring, Hardwoods Wood Preservation; Boxes, Wooden; Clothing, Factory, Women's; Coke and Gas 
Products; Lime; Fruit and Vegetable Preparations; Boxes and Bags, Paper. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IIT. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES--.TRADE DISPUTES. 


No special or extended treatment is possible here of labour in its organized capacity in the Maritime 
Provinces, though the subject forms one of the most interesting chapters in the annals of Canadian trade unionism. In 
the Provincial Workmen's Association, Nova Scotia saw the rise of a purely indigenous organization, racy of the soil, 
which won its way to a position of marked influence by a prolonged and bitter struggle with the Knights of Labour, the 
dominant international type of labour organization in Canada, only to be displaced by another exponent of the latter 
principle, the United Mine Workers of America. Though not without great local significance, the history of these events is 
best treated as a incident of the general record of ‘trade unionism in Canada. The student may be referred to "Canada and 
Its Provinces," Volume I, Section II ("The Labour Movement in Canada"), for the leading facts in their general setting. 
Assembled herewith (Table 1), are the main statistics of labour organizations in the Maritime Provinces, in so far as they 
are available, |.e. since 191l-~also the leading statistics of trade disputes since 1901 (Table 2). Brief comments on 
these tables Follow:- 


Recent Progress in Labour Organizations.--According to returns furnished annually to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions, organized labour attained its greatest numerical strength in the Maritime Provinces during 
1919, whereas 1920 was the "peak"! year in other parts of the Dominion. Nova Scotia unions reported 20,067 members and New 
Brunswick 12,133 members in 1919, From which there were declines of 10 per cent and 12 per cent respectivelyy in 1920, 
‘while in Canada as a whole there was an increase of 8 per cent in the membership reported by the locals furnishing data. 


Between 1919 and 1925 there were declines of approximately 42 per cent and 49 per cent in the reported 
membership of the labour organizations in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, respectively, as compared with an 18 per cent 
drop in Canada. During the next Few years gains occurred but since 1930 membership has again declined. About 192 a 
number of coal miners gave up their membership in the United Mine Workers of America, some joining the One Big Union, and 
later a number joined the Mine Workers' Union of Canada, an organization with membership chiefly in Alberta but which had 
one local at Westville, Nova Scotia. In 1932 a new provincial union was organized, the Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova 
Scotia, to which a large number of the members of the United Mine Workers of America seceded as well as many of the 
members of the Mine Workers! Union of Canada, the only local of this organization in Nova Scotia, therefore, ceasing to 
exist. Membership in the Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia was reported as 7,801 in 1932 and 5,363 in 1933. 


Reported Membership Per Cent of Unemployment Reported _ 


of Trade Unions in Membership of District 26, by Unions of Mine Workers in 
Year Nova Scotia and UeMeW. (Nova Scotia and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
aes New Brunswick New Brunswick average for year 
Pa atin bs erainle bostas 32,200 13,365 lee 
BOZO « cicissly «mists oni 28,677 12,200 0.6 
MAINT ss ic stl > «9.006 17,550 13,000 9.8 
O22 Waebecces nee se 18,133 13,000 76 
FOS. Seis haces eae 19,688 13,500 Day 
POG ones esse vases 20,989 12,000 5k 
RO Zien vs eae sess 17,850 11,000 5k 
DOGS i as disses o'ere's'eo 20,264 12,500 9.0 
Ho Tate eee sis ea'ee ¢ 19,367 12,800 2.8 
PUCR veaaee'e 06 » men's 21 5986 13,000 3.6 
DIU pcates os so'eie 0:0 2h 5336 13,500 30 
San Cae 26,011 13,000 3.3 
RRAAE cis aS 9.006 6 84S 24 y 7.00 13,500 5.5 
inc i oe 20,559 6,000 5.0 
POSS ao ole CA eH n.9'6:0 235c02 7,000 5h 
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Trade Disputes.-~The Department of Labour has maintained a record of industrial disputes since 1901. For 
Nova Scotia, this shows that no less than 3,568,100 working days have been lost through strikes in the last thirty-three 
years, an average of 108,124 working days per year. During the same period the aggregate number of days lost in industrial 
disputes in Canada was 23,642,530 of which Nova Scotia, with 4.94 per cent of the Dominion's population in 1931, reported 
15.1 per cent. The effect of so heavy a time loss in a province whose population varied between 459,574 in 1901 and 
512,846 in 1931 is evidently far reaching. A large proportion of the recorded unrest was, of course, in the coal mining 
industry which in 1931 ranked second in the number of male workers employed in Nova Scotia, yielding place only to 
agricultural employees. 


New Brunswick reported a time loss of 265,206 working days, or 1.1 per cent of the total for Canada, while 
in Prince Edward Island 0.02 per cent of the total loss took place. The Maritime Provinces together have reported 10.6 
per cent of the total days lost in industrial disputes throughout the Dominion. 


For a description of the more recent phases of the prolonged unrest in the coal fields and in the iron and 
steel industry of Nova Scotia, which reached an intensity almost unparalleled previously in Canada, see the reports of 
two Provincial Royal Commissions on the Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, 1925 and 1932, the First reprinted as a 
supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1926, while the second was reprinted in the issue for March, 1932. 
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TABLE 1.--Local Trade Unions in the Maritime CP Ov LBOee ees 1932. 


PR. IR TE a ee New Brunswick __ Prince Edward Island _ < 
“Number of Unions Membership ___ Number _of Unions Membership ____ Number of Unions Membership 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Year In Reporting Repor ted to Total In Reporting Reported to Total In Reporting Reported to Total 
Pro- Member = in eported Pro- Member- in Reported Pro- Member = in Repor ted 
vince ship Province For vince ship Province For vince ship Province For 
POE ANE OR ye ET, Oe BE aca ay ce ee OG U3 none UC Ganiada vente a teal) oes i ee 8 
11S J eps el 2: 69 ecok Tol Th uh 3,849 Sr) 10 s pee 0.5 
LFiZ eee 136 BI 6,065 50) 83 52 5 4h? yod 9 8 670 0.6 
I9L3 see (118 63 yy 394 3.4 91 5h h,6l 3.6 10 vf 58h 0.5 
LOT. set leo ug 5 yy 3h 5.6 93 40 3,365 3.4 iy 8 543 0.6 
FOLS -abeeabol 52 4 9428 49 87 55 45509 5.0 10 6 472 0.5 
1916 ..- 100 6] 5,947 Diet 80 50 6,976 6.0 8 ik 568 0.5 
Ae Ty Saeone Gis) 56 8,630 6.1 82 43 3,859 Qel 1 6 650 0.5 
TOS Aol 22 92 18,058 Bye 90 70 7,944 3.8 7 5 276 a 
919% uo 157 114 20,067 8.4 124 85 12,133 561 8 7 683 0.3 
$920) 23 lbz 110 18,037 6.9 142 86 10,640 hel 10 8 455 0.2 
1921" se-5 151 19 10,476 Sel 127 67 7,074 iets 10 5 261 0.1 
GCC e tre Chey 82 12, 716 Tot 11h 60 5 Wl 7 3.0 9 5 328 02 
1993 oes) 13h 93 12,954 6.7 114 7y 6,734 3.5 10 5 326 0.2 
Loess 126 9 14,258 720 106 76 6,731 Sines, ll 8 yl2 Om2 
LO2 Geese fol 90 11,608 5-9 105 ¢s) 6522 3.2 11 10 534 Ons 
L926 isons ESE 86 13,788 Te3 108 83 6,476 3.4 10 8 602 0.3 
Ree yee PT 89 [35elt 6.2 108 18 6,156 209 tz 9 259 0.1 
O28 Nee all cil, 90 14,689 6.6 11] 91 ters Be) 10 10 631 0.3 
1920 ces Ws 107 16,601 Tal 119 93 Pes 3.3 11 9 554 0.2 
LOS0 vein oo 108 17,930 7-0 120 102 8,081 Sil he 8 S73 0.2 
1931" tele 109 17,737 Tah 124 93 6,963 3.0 }2 7 373 0.2 
SERN Sey) VSI 107 lh, 788 19 121 88 5,771 Sen 12 8 476 QO. 
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TABLE 2.--Trade Disputes in the Maritime prov incre, 1901-1933. 


_ Nova Scotia _ New Brunswick i. Prince Edward Island 
Time Loss ee RO ASS eaate ae el SES ee 

Number Number Per Cent Number Number Per Cent Number Number Per Cent 
Year of of In! of Total of of In of Total of of In of Total 

Disputes Employees Working For Disputes Employees Working for Disputes Employees Working for 

Involved Days __— Canada Involved Days Canada __._.__ Involved ___ Days -Canada__ 

ROGL, Vata ¢ 5 2532h 22,580 oat 3 12h 1,189 Go2 - - - - 
1902 .. 8 1,669 14,062 6.9 7 332 145993 ae 2 7 819 0-4 
BIOS acd 6 2,625 22,500 206 10 910 10,430 ps2 - - - 
10K 7 i. 2,012 66,070 34.2 | 1] 650 0.3 - - 
POO 9 3,063 315810) 557229 6 1,101 4905 2.0 - - - - 
LODD 5.210 10 2ohl7 15,660 lol ) 383 3, 34k 0.9 - - = - 
ESQ) sic’ 13 5 439 52,450 10.1 12 1,339 10,476 2.0 ~ ~ ~ - 
1908 ose 3 377 5,350 0.8 8 1,451 29,910 =o a “ s < 
1909 coe 9 6,148 534,260 60-7 2 65 1,640 0.2 s = c - 
1910 eco 5 25903 “78,416 65h 1 150 1,000 Oo} - - - - 
TohT a; 2 1,310. 1523096). 8c rn 173 Brasg rout 2 : ie ss 
roe: 7 243 3,199" = Os2 9 397 8,309 0-7 _ “ ~ ~ 
DESMISE a5 6 2,68k 16y5e: 1.6 1] 1,161 225307 eal - = = = 
Loti! ce 3 196 FokSYi 15 2 230 3,050 0.6 - - - - 
1915 +. 7 3,945 19,985) 7) 216 3 135 675 Ona, - - - - 
1916" o's 6 3 1,274 19,368 8.2 2 300 3,500 Nels - ~ - - 
LOVTS ss 7 Ji rOus: 12,005 1. 3 97 25368 0.2 2 270 1,010 0.1 
1918- se» 1s 23,626 68,246 10.5 9 3,32) 15,883 203 - - - 
T9TG ‘see 1] 3,756 89,950 fat hy 4,056 28,185 0.8 - - - - 
1920 oo. 25 Sess Fist 1ea5 le 1,448 30,439 SG - - - = 
Poo ba! / OFS 1,041 66,037 663 13 b,629). 47,832" hee l 9 Lyk < 
1922 ase if 15,825 BUS ee OO 3 88 976 0.1 ] 50 1,850 0.1 
19230" 4.~ 15 6,965 Jendoe. line 2 287 2cind 1028 3 is - 
Cr ae 9 l2s70o 306,20) 2346 1 57 1,000 01 4 4 . - 
1925 «e- \ 11,574 910,125. 76.3 - be ~ - - - - - 
1926" b's 11 72379 19,849 75 5 805 95335 3.5 ] 75 Hi2 - 
1927 ove 16 15,896 ySsol2> 30.1 l hag 625 Ooh 1 100 300 0.2 
1928) 40, Ooh 3,866 11,830 5.3 F _ _ S es e a < 
Sf REP & 2,969 6,554 4.3 x . - s - P - 
DOS viele 13 7,050 HOSTI2: Y3.7 H 186 eee Ue 1.4 - - - - 
1931 . 5 1,198 682), 2.3 2 uly 192 0.1] zs “ - - 
1932 11 4,81y 17,930 7-0 ~ ~ - - - - - 
PSS nes 9 1,696 2696 ss: 17,520 be Se 3 103 496 0.2 - - - - 
Total 301 165,640 3,568,100 15.1 


(eon ico, S40. ceases via 3 551 4 235 02. 
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CHAPTER IV, --TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


].~-MARITIME TRADE PRIOR TO CONFEDERATION. 


Prior to Confederation the Maritime Provinces were largely self-contained. Though the crises of 1848 
and 1854 were felt, especially in New Brunswick, those of 1837 and 1857 were without serious effect. From a condition 
of stagnation, noted by Lord Durham, the colonies emerged into one of considerable industrial and trade activity during 
the Fifties, assisted to some extent by the Crimean War, and more especially by the Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States and the American Civil War. This continued without material abatement over most of the sixties, though the 1871 
Census does not show as great a relative advance during the preceding decade as does that of 1861. Agriculture, the 
fisheries, lumbering and coal mining were the basic sources of wealth. Most of the exports of the Maritimes went to 


‘the United States and the West Indies, whilst Great Britain supplied them with the hardware, clothing and general 


manufactures, which (with sugar, rum, tobacco, etc., From the West Indies and the United States), made up the bulk of 
their imports. With the Canadas, trade was restricted to a small export of Fish and coal, but there were considerable 
imports of Flour in bond through the United States. The average pre-Confederation tariff in Nova Scotia was 10 per 
cent, in Prince Edward Island 11 per cent, and in New Brunswick somewhat under 15 per cent. 


A summary of the foreign trade of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island prior to 
ea ie ea back to 1850, compiled from the Blue Books of these Colonies, is presented in the accompanying table 
Table 1). 


It will be noted from the table that a persistent excess of imports over exports prevailed. in this period 
in all three colonies. Altogether this excess during the 18 years From 1850 to 1867 inclusive amounted to $101,973, 881. 
It should be pointed out, however, in considering this Figure, that the export returns do not include wooden ships, one 
of the most considerable industries of the Maritime Provinces in these years, the sale of which was chiefly in Great 
Britain, though the imports include certain rigging and sails which went into the manufacture of these vessels. In 
1866 alone, New Brunswick launched 118 new ships, Nova Scotia 300, and Prince Edward Island 127, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 132,382, valued at $5,401,060. Doubtless the prosperity of the shipbuilding trade at this time was partly due 
to the decline of the American merchant marine as a consequence of the Civil War. The imports and exports of Ontario and 
Naa during these years similarly showed an excess of imports over exports, the excess for the 18 years amounting to 
134,153,727- 


Trade conditions in the Maritimes changed abruptly in 1866 with the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the United States, which closed their most important market. Some index of the severity of the blow may be seen in 
the figures for 1867 compared with those of 1865 and 1866 in Table 1. The coal, lumber and fish trades were especially 
affected. Confederation, which followed in 1867, with the building of the Intercolonial and the establishment of a 
considerably larger trade with the Canadas, undoubtedly was of assistance in mitigating the abrogation of reciprocity, 
though the interaction of the two forces with the adoption of the general Canadian tariff is difficult, if not 
impossible, of measurement. The local trade of certain strategic distributing centres, including Halifax, was at the 
same time disturbed. 


The student desirous of obtaining within convenient space a purview of Maritime trade, by countries and 
leading commodities, at a typical pre-Confederation date, may consult the report on intercolonial reciprocity made by 
Hon. We P. Howland, Canadian Minister of Finance in 1862. Several trade tables are included, together with the tariffs 
of the colonies (see Sessional Papers, Province of Canada, 1863). 


# These Figures are given with reservation, owing to the imperfect manner in which trade records were maintained 
in the early colonies; they are considerably at variance in places with the corresponding import and. export 
records of the United States and Great Britain, with whom the bulk of the trade was transacted. 


=) Aes 
TABLE 1.--Statement of Total Imports and Exports of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, showing Balances of Trade, 1850-1367. 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick 


Excess Excess 

Year Imports Exports Imports Imports Exports Imports 
into From over into From : pee 

Exports sagt ih oe See, anes eee xports 
NEE RNEREA SCE SSS a ee ee sea Rito 
T8500 scccccce. 3,600,000 1,550,000 2,050,000 40775655 3,290,090 787565 
1851 wccvcecce 3, 741,933 15599245 2,142,688 4,901,500 3,860,120 1,041,380 
1852 acecveceee 7,085 ,431 3,033,590 4,051,841 5 553,005 3,981,675 1,571 5330 
(COPS hee 5,970,878 4 853,903 1,116,975 8,580,540 5 362,495 3,218,045 
185k seccceces 8,955,410 6,238, 30 2,717,070 10, 343,865 5,521,075 44822, 790 
Poe iesue tices 954135515 7,832,855 1,580,660 7156,650 y4131,905 3,024, 745 
Dae ite a iniare wince’ 9,349,160 6,864, 790 2, 48h, 370 7,605,890 5 300, 195 292395135 
1857 ccocncces 9,680,880 6,967,830 2,113,050 7,094, 715 455885875 2,505,840 
1858 ccccccece 850755590 6,321 5490 1,754,100 5,813,855 4,053,895 1, 759,960 
LB59) Sisieseesis.are 8,100,955 6,889,130 1,211,825 7,080,170 5,367,110 1,713,060 
POO ban nutecses 8,511,549 6,619 ,53k 1,892,015 7,233, 700 4581 ,860 2,651,840 
al id wala vote oon (eolascer 5774, 334 1,838,893 5,943,039 ly 546,039 1,397,000 
BRO? seh nea oc 8,445,042 5,646,961 2, (98,081 6,199, 701 3,856,538 2,343,163 
PAGStesndsane es 10,201,391 6,546,488 3,654,903 76585462 4,940, 781 2,717,681 
PEG i ieee eee es 12,604,642 7,172,816 5 431,826 85945352 5,053,879 3,891,473 
PEGS 0c cscieee 14,381,662 8,830,693 5 550,969 7,086,595 553k, 726 1,551,869 
PARG eee ae oe 1,381,008 8,043,095 6,337,913 10,000, 794 6,373, 105 3,627,089 
1867 cxcsancer, tb)G. 3050600 (b)5 5474, 328 3,871,162 (a)3,820,167 (a)2,407,889 1,412,278 

Prince Edward Island Maritime Provinces 

Excess Excess 

Year Imports Exports Imports Imports Exports Imports 
into From over into from over 
zt : Exports | iy Ma. Exports 
es SA GRU Sa To Te ia ee $ 

VECO chicka ols 630,480 325,992 304,488 8,308,135 5,166,082 3,142,053 
LOS): (s4vneteees 669,410 343,022 326 , 338 9,312,843 5,802, 387 3,510,456 
1852 secceeeee 8595855 531,285 328,570 13,498,291 7,546,550 53951, 7yl 
T853 scactoces 1,053,390 636, 735 416,655 15,604,808 10,853,133 ks 51,675 
L854 wcccccces 1,369,645 756,067 613,578 20,668,920 12,515,482 8,153,438 
PRSS 5 stir nigtsce aw 1,342,030 735 573 6065457 17,912,195 12, 700, 333 5,211,862 
TOS b saicnn sited 1,426,260 671,881 754 5379 18,381,310 12,903,426 5,477,884 
1857 esvcccees 1,293,640 672, 325 621,315 18,069, 235 12,229,030 5,840,205 
Wasel maneeacor 931,145 765 5 355 165,790 14,820,590 11,140, 740 3,679,850 
1859 ccccccvee 1,173,490 893,400 280,090 16,354,615 13,149,640 3,204,975 
PBGO ois caine cnc 1,150,270 1,007,171 143,099 16,895,519 12,208,565 4 »686,954 
EOAEt Soea ected 1,049,678 815,571 234,107 14,605,944 11,135,944 3,470,000 
Reheat ee, 1,056,205 7525 745 303,460 15, 700,98 10,256, 24 5 yuh, 704 
IAb Ssaek eee ie 1,467,156 1,047, 362 419,794 19, 327,009 12,534,631 6,792,378 
LEG Haree pstere ace 1,689,638 1,013,340 676,298 23,239,632 13,240,035 939995597 
O45. sats oe 1,905,075 1,457,727 ub7, 348 23,373,332 15,823,146 955051 
GE va ows sas 2,162,435 1,915,541 246 5894 26,544,237 16,332, 31. 10,211,896 
MOAT iene eros 1,472,168 1,861,581 (c 14,637,825 9, 743, 798 45894 027 


(a) Six months ended June 30. ~~~«<(b) Nine months ended June 30. (c) Excess Exports over Imports $389,413. 
2.-- TRADE THROUGH MARITIME PORTS SINCE CONFEDERATION. 


A record of imports and exports by provinces in continuation of the above, subsequent to Confederation is 
not available. Trade between the Maritime Provinces themselves and between the Maritimes and Ontario and Quebec ceased 
to be recorded after 1867. The statistics obtained by adding together the port returns within each province (which are 
Frequently used as a measure of "provincial" trade), include in the case of exports certain goods originating in Canada 
outside the province, and in the case of imports certain goods not destined for consumption within the province. It is 
difficult, therefore, if not impossible, to compare the trade of the Maritimes before Confederation and afterwards. In 
Table 2, however, the totals of port entries are brought together at five-year intervals for their general significance, 
though, as ad said, this significance pertains rather to transportation and the volume of port business than to 
provincial trade. In addition, From the same point of view, a table showing total imports and exports year by year since 
1890 through Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal and Vancouver, is given (Table 3), for special comparative purposes. 


Immediately following Confederation, trade with Ontario and Quebec increased, it is estimated, by 100 per 
cent, and in the next three years made still further gains, though these were only a fraction of the loss of United States 
trade, which is estimated to have declined by nearly one-half. It was not in fact for several years that the trade of the 
Maritimes with Ontario and Quebec became considerable. During the later seventies depression prevailed, special Factors 
in which were the disappearance of the wooden shipbuilding industry, the failure of the carrying enterprises which many of 
the shipbuilding concerns had undertaken with insufficient experience, unsettled trade conditions in the West Indies, and 
the prevailing low prices for lumber. Ae may be noted that trade with Prince Edward Island, which did not enter 


eral va 


Confederation until 1873, likewise declined following the abrogation of reciprocity. The post-Confederation declines in 
the other provinces were particularly noticeable in exports. Considerable declines in imports through Maritime ports 
were also noted following the tariff legislation of 1878, though coal exports increased. 


TABLE 2.--Trade through Maritime Ports since Confederation. 


Prince Total 
Nova New Aa Total 
Year aif Scotia Brunswick Saha hee Canada 
PM oe fk nel $ 
Imports 
Pa iOewcescnes s Sayre 1,928,662 8,008,031 6,532,827 16,469,520 73,166,265 
Lp bp ere eae 1,983,419 10,672,981 9,853,652 22,510,052 119,618,657 
TRO bs. «500 ge 7995287 6,138,938 3,996,698 10,93h,923 71 , 782, 349 
PabSaeuwes use Satan ee 778,44 8,192, 381 6,1 2h, 264 15,095,089 102,710,019 
PASO nee sis 30 ene ava 585 5859 9,304,148 6,620,394 16,510,401 112, 765,584 
Vee waits gave ee 8 sie 5. 530,713 8,991,559 4 528,564 14,050,836 105,252,511 
ESOC ee uta tw des 8s 64% 506,374 10,369,943 65580,895 17,457,212 180,804, 316 
TS er ee ceice cheese 590,371 12,385,520 8,100,033 21075392 261 925 555u 
a Ce pate 5S Ae 655,202 14,121,615 10, 743, 781 25,520,598 375,833,016 
19lbuxcwre: neler gh PA 930,467 16,257,305 12,736, 708 29,924,480 587,439, 304 
CRYO ae 1,014,875 33,057,422 33,869,948 675942, 245 1,064 528,123 
DOE icine nee so.0.9 2.8% 930,719 22,068,108 25, 702,617 48, 701 uhh 79659325537 
Banat renee vx Xs > 55.0 1,061,27h 21,367,022 2659065574 49, 33h,870 927, 328, 732 
SS OE EEE re 1,180,953 2354795462 28,2795 107 52,940,122 1 ,030,892,505 
PO2ORe wo.ece a. 6 ier 1, 734,583 27, 7465453 25 277598h Su» 759020 1,108,956,466 
Bee i eesecst bh ecedy 1,808, 713 32,821,746 2b 764 9939 59,395, 398 1, 265,679,091 
1930 ev2voeoncgeove00en 1,604, 792 37,429,661 26,239, 28h 65,273,737 1,248,273,582 
OE) gaa Sa ee ea 1, 709,296 2859525236 2h 377,083 55 038,615 906,612,695 
WE LE ee 1,188, 706 18,885,648 15,106,068 35,180,422 578,503,904 
JC EEN SF Seer 619,533 11,776,386 10,207,091 22,603,010 406, 383, 74k 
Exports 
PAT EERE Ae vies 6 6.8 0% 251545203 5,803,417 5 303,206 13,260,826 75 9 127,693 
DIR INAS ca cs cache eo 1,308,461 6,979,130 6,543,056 14,830,647 77,886,979 
1880 eoovee0v0K009000 1, 736,533 755435684 5,863,955 15,144,172 87,911,458 
HEL AR EEE eee 1,494,469 8,894,085 65489, 293 16,877,847 89,238, 36] 
Re eee oo cows 887, 9,468,409 6,977,855 17,334,019 9657495149 
PAGS reese «50 6.0:0 1,039,493 11,723,534 6,368,657 19,131 ,68h 113,638,803 
1900 eoeoovove0s ° 1, 349,529 12,608,973 14,165,506 28,124,008 191,89, 723 
1905 evuevr.ov00e00 ° 654,512 15,289, 7/2 17,930, 703 33,874,987 203,316,872 
este)? eee Sats yl 836 19,557,188 32,110,811 52,109,835 301 , 358,529 
he) CO F 542,087 29,712,618 Sh» 322,490 8455775195 490,808,877 
TOC eater ces sss0 ns 326,42 78,029,938 1hl 5,874,056 220,230,436 1,286,658, 709 
Lh Rani ae 579,156 3,940, 356 78,251,919 122,771,431 1,081 , 361,643 
PO e aa eete aes eee 1,228, 328 50,496,594 99,054,259 150,779,181 1,328, 700,137 
Dee Ae Sate o's «os A 1,349,067 53,226,985 100,973,185 155,549,237 1,267,573,1h2 
SCA e ne ec ses vaen 1,265,888 52,333,249 71 5521 4545 125,120,682 1,250,598, 03h 
qos, AEE oR 956,112 571679, 784 72,851,601 131,487,497 1, 388,896,075 
Dede sma ts aes %s-6 arg 2,521,560 62,579,160 61,206,430 126,307,150 1,144,938,070 
Oke aty aaa 1,815, 717 52,107,869 52,349,592 106,273,178 817,028,048 
yhoo oe re 1,145,551 hl 414,498 39,482,875 82,042,92h 587,565,517 
ee cicen tines 04.0194 549,122 37,135,994 33,901,136 71,586,252 480, 713,797 


a eet ty 
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NOTE:- Observe the decline of the proportion of our exports going out through the Maritimes from 17 per cent in 1910, 
1915 and 1920 to 11 per cent in 1930. In 1933, however, 14.9 per cent of our exports went through the Maritimes. 


TABLE 3.--Total Value of Imports and Exports via Principal Canadian Sea and River Ports, Fiscal Years, 1905-1933. 


Via Via Via Via Via 
Fiscal Year Hal if ax Montreal Quebec St. John Vancouver 

N.S A ieee 3 Qued. . |) 2 Le |. oP abe te Sie ee SS le Jee Le BsCe BAS. 
gle rien: $ eapee Tiree oc 

Imports 

LS ine Ge anatae es cicso 7; 728,027 76,332,640 8,860,273 5,560, 764 6,106,952 
De cite gals gun ae. MOGEOTS TOD 80,821, 740 9,136,774 6,352,339 8,193,647 
1907 (9 months) eocece 6,298,692 723098, 846 758185059 5,611,180 6,654,828 
Re etic ai acthis cneatl sSbbalo 95 326,862 12,845,550 7,354,202 13,056,069 
1909 @ovveecocoveovce eve 8,608, 39 79 329,078 8,603,370 6,305,629 11,723,640 
PD coals os dne' ec = 8 TH 35255 94 573,491 10,012,035 7349, 763 17,265,068 
IDL) caccunercccevecce 9,890,801 111,424,805 11,270,860 7,732, 24y 25,250,463 
Plo gee eek ost wocose0 cell gal apoh6 135,019,357 11,775,466 8,522,548 32,505,431 
1913 CY LOVOVEVEOLEYVOY 12,196, 236 1455629, 791 14, 719,547 9,845,221 43,475,412 
191\ ee eeosvVFeVEOHQKYLD 11,546,554 11, 728, 705 14 55995652 9,373,675 37,628,156 
1915 scoccencevvcveves 10, 709,544 102,198, 355 11,801,600 8,847,049 25,055,487 


3 80s 


TABLE 3.--Total Value of Imports and Exports via Principal Canadian Sea and River Ports, 
Fiscal Years, 1905-1933 - Continued. 


Via Va Via Via Via 
Fiscal Year Hal i Fax Montreal Quebec Ste John Vancouver 
aptet or Nese tT Pere Que. here heer an G oo ent rrem ents NBs raver <tr e e fa! 
ar oi aire Ss 
Imports — Continued 
Lolhuscctecenpes ss etree Bit oiasa09 129,139,817 11,945,964 11,057,022 19,956,534 
LOleieers cde cice sis ante eons sades eGo 222,118,617 16,898,120 1439565948 2751895375 
LOLS hehehe Ben erree cathe 118,337 197,403,279 15,572,070 16,783,567 40, 762,996 
EAU CSA ihe wkos ¢aid ss 15,071,155 186,311,914 19, 360, 371 15,701,479 46, 736,318 
BOAO Ne steak easacee sus 20,532,135 24.6 898,636 19,951,075 26,990,916 49,256,913 
i Dae SHA coe Qs 749s 731 286,597,463 26,663,862 32,857,033 64,731,912 
VOF2I Se iecce ee eooes, 1354765769 167,812,273 16,629,548 21, 369, 385 48,235,845 
NOS ee Spats cts oaccte 16,956,623 173,938,311 1h, 332, 753 20,687,800 46,965,214 
(CEC Ce SAO 17,051,617 191,867,086 16,240,993 20,622,689 53,808,630 
FOP tee hei secsces ss es 15,106,817 171,116, 753 14,403,267 19,245,490 53,350,269 
CPS Op een ee hide 192,662,398 165318, 355 20,151,989 59,843,051 
Pad Sewer coe L63303,463 212,901,307 15,509,185 21,338,672 69,390,839 
Meee UL Al ehy a> + <sic ue » 19,908,515 227,916,633 19,940, 309 17357 s2lh 74,002, 310 
LOPG Mecnstsncecescvene cesunascor 24555245953 17,567,179 15,691,713 77,582, 326 
TOs tere ises. Seen tues 25 940,282 255 169,232 17,031,590 16,586, 3h! 79,447, 707 
POSE NG Jace A woes, 2052192909 201,171, 761 eyed ay ea 15,547,028 63,300,048 
1982 Sacdsesdasvcescee SS,9RDI KET 138,475,073 9,078,956 10,456, 741 405995598 
FOSS OR ede cececs sian!) ease OeO 105,277,223 6,187,136 7,333,418 30,680,607 
Exports 

LOGS. paste ie deere cocee sBylblaglhS 59,411,278 SRL (ani 13,548,041 5,331,402 
1906 ccdedeesssccesncs Hol Gaaael 81,589,542 4,163,567 18,532,039 752835155 
1907 (9 months) seer. 6,983,555 70,510,144 45518, 35) 13,342,838 3,542,955 
POOHC. asi PS aemeneass o>» = — 91695143 89, 782,587 4, 768,403 20,304, 281 6,734, 726 
BO0G ae eats de 10,015,509 77,1995 743 45838 ,596 20,668,517 5,848,378 
1910 ssccenese oeenee o> 11,5955755 775501 549 521515375 24,988,519 7,769,129 
Le aioe a Oe vent oo §=12,514,420 7h» 330,938 7,103,300 21,659,514 7 320,425 
Ce Bodice sedis 15,857,184 7 5 944 5869 6,641,512 21,895,963 8,148,697 
NOT yd ea a voce JIS eb faeeo0 85,080, 238 8,592,177 25 594s 72] 11,077,421 
DMs oot. s exis. e sies a'e 19,157,170 99,238,107 9,603,192 21,359, 760 17,058,893 
BOTS ere nes Mee cee ote 17,247,719 119, 349,025 7,310,185 43,872,932 15,1 72,233 
AT in nitaivicieves sais en'e’s 26,843,487 1915.1 70,656 3,991,861 120,042,590 15,848,281 
Lie es<s rare orotate Prem A Wisreer 38h, 313, 755 15,212,135 190,586,561 22,575,907 
ete pate ees waste sine vuole phewearcos 52h 3655343 13,331,114 200, 783,647 28,488,674 
Wo: LE AG ab ath pe secs, UsCoR mie 396,976,269 9,650,803 149,986,167 37,373,971 
BO eaatnce ths seve 6 cle 54,562,947 353,138,249 22,46, 945 114,257,976 39,535,283 
Cri nar Gees vs see 36,669,918 263, 743,335 28,799, 768 81,440,495 50,049,502 
HOO ed ar eedenese sexes 24 5893, 710 159,039,309 12,98h,029 495 749,273 42,777,949 
Ree nies se v6 oe 29,584, 386 173, 758,813 15,382,000 55,127,568 62,230,665 
(De), ye aD. Nee Fa 30,822,995 190,282,115 15,960,228 57,326,588 99,001, 740 
193A case es reeks seas » 30,564,483 192,298,083 11,328,917 58,841,556 105, 303,103 
as pene yeah ae athe +» 37,487,283 240,010,515 17,958,019 76,853,203 Ly, 634,857 
Ve ietnee s c.c> Lad eG 36,040,816 216,9h7; 753 17,877,730 7951495671 116,920,027 
120s vid ops aie 3 seses 35,819, 78h 187,612,703 14,814,794 50,466,168 153,021 , 338 
POZO tet cars chk baie x 42,179,169 235,665,267 22,043,070 55,861,050 181,222,494 
ISO ods ead ee eederrws 45 589u 5686 161,577,392 12,772,683 4l 5395, 708 127,214,949 
1931 sovececceccoocs oe 34,792,102 132, 764,48) 10,055,317 35,902,487 95 5 325,305 
VSB ootts este’ YEA PO 28,093,426 116,875,967 6,646,697 26, 369,631 76, 385, 238 
EE BONN aie an 272493, 790 122,974,026 7,411,631 24,415,473 80,303,097 
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The values of imports and exports should, however, be "corrected" in terms of the Fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, if they are to be used as a measure of the volume of traffic. In Table h the leading 
import and export Figures have been thus corrected back to 1915 in accordance with the official index numbers of import 
and export valuations. Prior to 1915 these data are not available and for the years 1890, 1895, 1900, 1905 and 1910 
the Figures have been corrected in accordance with the index of wholesale prices. 


TABLE 4.--Imports and Exports Corrected as to Price Changes, 1890-1933. 


Imports 

ee er ht ime: Provinces cai yo ge olotal Imports. io 5g aes Index 

Year Original Corrected Original Corrected Number (1) 
wings Valuations Valuations Valuations Valuati 

1890 sscccsecccves 16,510,401 17,753,110 112, 765558 121,253,300 93.0 
1895 ccossene eeaee 14,050,836 17,651 800 105,252,511 132,226,700 79.6 
1900 seccsscencece 17;457,212 20,346,400 180,804,316 210, 727,600 85 8 
19D escvecevences 21,075,92h 24 »004 54.60 261 925,55) 298 5 320,600 87.8 
Gre. eee 25 520,598 27,063,200 375 833,016 398,550,300 9.3 
Ros Pacer ae a 2992h 480 32,280,992 587,439, 304 633,699,357 92.7 


Maritime Provinces 
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Imports - Continued 


Total Imports. 


TABLE 4.--Imports and Exports corrected as to Price Changes, 1890-1933 - Continued. 


Year Original Corrected Original Corrected N na 

Valuations Valuations Valuations Valuations Sse 
POAE Cee ees” 67,94 27245 30, 78,887 1,064 528,123 482,341,696 220.7 
[Doser seeeees sk | 85701, UKE 34,886,421. 796,932,537 570,868,580 139.6 
Pte es sede ees 49,334,870 37,460,038 927,328, 732 704 5122, 0k) i 
LOZ veadkeseveccenc 525,940,122 4) »685,135 1 ,030,892,505 811,726,382 | 127.0 
FOP eek suanscds | Shy 159,020 43,015,727 1,108,956,466 871 4136, 265 127.3 
1929 eooeoeeeccooe 59,395,398 48,328,233 1,265,679,091 1,029,844 663 122.9 
PIR eee ts cawnus) 65,273,737 56,710,458 1, 248,273,582 1,084 512,235 115.1 
193 De ce se cesep see 55,038,615 575 153,006 906,612,695 951 , 324,969 95.3 
LOBE ReMax sesesy-\~ S591 80,4? 39 , 307, 735 578,503,904 646,373,077 89.5 
PRSRte tesserae casas  e2s003,0L0 25 54825537 406, 383, 7hy 458,155,291 88.7 

Exports 
___ Maritime Provinces Nae Total Exports Index 
Year Original Corrected Original Corrected Numbers (2) 
‘eer a Valuations __——sCVaaluations ____ Valuations Valuations By: 
MOMS. pik vitesse il te 3 SOLD 18,638, 730 9657495149 104,031, 340 93.0 
1895 sccccccdocvecs 19,131,684 2h 0345779 113,638,803 142, 762,310 796 
VIO alalstoteloisiclsciets 28,124,008 32,778,564 191,894, 723 223,653,523 85-8 
POS Lith oR winte'Ghe erste 3358745987 38,581,990 203,316,872 231,568,191 87.8 
POU Oive alah +e tdivie «ie 52,109,835 55 5259, 63h 301 , 358,529 319,57y, 261 94.3 
Oa ids sare anereted bis BK 55 Tl 1 OO 76,195,671 490,808,377 442,170,159 111.0 
1920 ccocesceseos. 220, 230,436 95,877,421 1,286,658, 709 560,147,457 2297 
Poeevisckioateness 122,772 sk! 80,930,409 1,081, 361,643 712,829,033 151.7 
LOGE cearminaavseine, 2250s 1 7oaLel 102,570,871 1,328, 700,137 903,877,6k4 147.0 
U2 Tiareve» loinisto.0 ole 80,6 155 5549,237 108,020,303 1 267,573,142 880,259,126 1h .O 
1928 coccrcccevves 125,120,682 90,930, 728 1, 250,598,034 908 , 864,853 137.6 
920 Bees Nias Wie om sh) Sha lols 96,046, 382 1, 388,896,075 1,014,533, 291 136.9 
DOR ie vices wily 126 80741 50 108,139,683 1,144,938,070 980,255,197 116.8 
P93] cove cc's co ceice 106,273,] 78 111,631,490 817,028,048 858,222, 739 95.2 
TORO he aie shia ele oe 82, 042,92) 96,407,666 587,565,517 690,441 ,265 85.1 
CS A a 71 5586252 83,143,150 480, 713, 797 558, 320,322 86.1 
ib} Wholesale prices index 1890 to 1910 inclusive; index of import valuations thereafter. 
2) Wholesale prices index 1890 to 19!0 inclusive; index of export valuations thereafter. 
Index Numbers 

Pees OL Ge esc. a Maratime Provinces ca Ger tiaim Oey IM Sanam Ge TIMALL, Gonadal) i aD 
peg hs Bombers cere Baca Revised Actual Revised 
i FT Valuation |. as Waluationis Valuation Valuation _ 
Year. 
Ty NO A a 85.10 99-43 93.34 109.05 
PRN ae awed score cose Rees Moet 105.73 114.61 160.34 173.79 
LONE ast Pate eis bs obec sed ote 127.65 135.21 232.27 246.03 
POUMM siteduse sa cceo des th, See 154.57 152-4y 333.29 328.69 
eis ey wee , : 181.25 181.83 520.9 522.62 
1920-26 30% oaerde yli 5] 173-41 Fy 02 397-80 
1925 exe ss Nactahatanalise a ocak 29.97 196.51 706 «72 70.81 
PGSM Me see e eave oa hess 298.81 211.01 822.35 580.70 
"2 F9 e ue OMCEE ECE CEE e 320.65 234.80 914.19 669 45 
1 ee aA I ee 331 66 242.30 983.42 718 «hy 
ig ig ROE APE ty aks sion si 359.75 272.22 1,122.40 349.33 
PSUR eta tec coca scares a sir ¢ 395.35 319 4h 1,106.96 894 2 
1931 eccoccaccccncoeccancccecce 333.36 325.3] 803.98 784 258 
D932 Giaee acsneas obs 0% 5008 aca9s 213.08 221 yl 513.0] 533.08 
1933 eoocoweescoeneeeraoeore5000200 136.90 143-54 360.38 377-85 


= Shs 


= $c {dente Maritime Provinces oc tal Te er ALE engi 
egies ante Actual Revised Actual Revised 
Sivalahs Valuation Valuation —__ Valuation Valuation _ 
Year 
1895 Coes eooereseeeeeernoeoeeeaeeeene 110.37 128.95 117.46 Eovees 
1900 eeeoveeseeeoeeee ese eoereeoeee eee 162.25 175.86 198.34 214-99 
1905 eccenccccacevevcevcccceocs Senge 207-00 210.15 222.59 
191D wvcsccccvcvecccescsencccece 300.62 296 48 311.48 307.19 
1915 covcccscvccvecvscccssveves 487.93 408.80 507.30 425.04 
1920 SCS SCHOCHTOHHEOHHEHOHREHOHHOOOE 1,270.51 514.0 1,329.89 538-hh 
1925 e@ens,eeocrees eo oeeeeoeseeee even 708.27 43h .2] IAB I/S7A6, 685.21 
1926 e@eoeveeceoeoeeeeoeeaeeoeeee evo 869.85 550.31 1, SioesD 868.85 
1927 e@eoeeoeevreeeoeseeeeeeaeeoeanes ede 897.36 57955 1,310.16 846.15 
1928 eFSeeeesoorHeKoeFOEEOTEOHRE 721 .82 487286 1,292.62 873.65 
IC Fy aes Saar ee eA 758.55 515.31 1,435.56 975.22 
1930 SOOHTTCSASHFHLEHTHCHHBEHTEEHHE 728.67 580.19 Pi 183k! Jyu2.27 
CET ngs rie crete eee gyn bo 613.09 598.92 Bhy 4S 82), 97 
1932 sccvccccccesecvcvesecesere 473.31 517-24 607.31 663.69 


$954) cscs set eaastte eee 412.98 46.07 496.87 536.68 


Taking the original valuation of exports through the Maritime Provinces in 1890 as a base or equal to 100, 
we Find that these exports increased or decreased as Follows: 1895, 110-37; 1900, 162.25; 1905, 195-42; 1910, 300.62; 
1915, 487.933 1920, 1,270.51, 1925, 708.27, 1930, 728-67; 1932, 73.31; 1933, 412.98. Correcting these Figures, however, 
the index number of export valuations when available, otherwise wholesale prices, we find that exports through the 
aritimes, expressed in percentages of 1890, were as follows: 1895, 128.95; 1900, 175.86; 1905, 207-003 1910, 296-48; 
1915, 15,408.80; 1920, 514-403 1925, 43y.2l3 1931, 598.923 1932, 517.2; 1933, 4ky6.07. Similar corrections for all Canada 
are shown in Table \. 


From the above it will be seen that not only on the basis of the prices current in the various years but 
also on the basis of the valuations as revised, exports through the Maritime Provinces up to 1920 lag but slightly behind 
the total increase for all Canada. In other words the growth of the Maritime export trade, as shown by these figures of 
valuation, was practically equal to the growth of the export trade of all Canada. This is not only true of 1915 and 
1920 which were abnormal years but is also true for 1910. In 1925, however, the revised figures of valuation show the 
exports in the Maritimes were 434.21 per cent of the exports in 1890, while the exports from all Canada based on revised 
valuations were 685.2] per cent of those of 1890. During the next few years, too, the increase in exports through the 
Maritimes was relatively less than that in the rest.of Canada. This trade, however, would appear to have been relatively 
less affected by recent abnormal conditions as it continued, on the basis of reyised valuations to increase until 1931 in 
which year it was 598.92 per cent of the 1890 level, declining to 446.07 in 1933. The all Canada high level, on the other 
hand, was 975.22 per cent in 1929 with successive declines thereafter bringing the index in 1933 to 536.68 per cent of 1890. 
In the matter of imports the volume handled through Maritime ports has not grown on a equal basis with the total 
importations into Canada. In 1931, the high point on the basis of the revised Figures, imports into the Maritimes were 
325.31 per cent of those of 1890, whereas total importations into Canada in 1930 were 894.42 per cent of those of 1890. 
For further details see Table \. 


3e--RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES AS AN INDEX OF EXTERNAL, TRADE, 1933. 


An index of external trade, by provinces, is afforded by the series of monthly railway traffic returns 
inaugurated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1921. These returns show all Freight loaded and unloaded in each * 
province, classified for seventy-six different staple commodities. For a province whose entire traffic is handled by rail 
the difference between freight loaded and unloaded in these statements is presumably of the nature of an import into or 
export from the province, and some valuable deductions as to the province's trade relations are thus available. In the 
case of the Maritime Provinces, however, the validity of the Figures is impaired by the fact that no similar records are 
available For goods handled by water carriers. It is therefore impossible to arrive at definite conclusions regarding net 
imports and exports. Nevertheless the following resume and table (Table 5) of railway traffic may be of interest. 


During 1933 the Freight loaded on cars at stations in the Maritime Provinces amounted to 6,093,297 tons 
which was an increase of 413,888 tons. over the low point reached in 1932 and was a decrease of 43 per cent of the loadings 
for 1929, the peak year. For Canada the decrease from 1929 to 1933 was 47 per cent. 


Freight unloaded from cars in the Maritime Provinces decreased from 9,701,103 tons in 1929 to 5,349,998 
tons in 1933, or by 4S per cent, whereas the decrease in the Dominion was 52 per cent. Evidently the Maritime Provinces 
suffered less than the other provinces in both freight loaded and unloaded. 


The net exports by rail, or the excess of loadings over unloadings, reached a peak of 1,498,185 tons for the 
Maritime Provinces in 1923, but, due to the worldwide depression, declined to 512,431 tons in 1932. These are only rail 
shipments and are affected by the rise and fall in shipments by water. Also these do not include freight passing through 
the Maritime Provinces such as western grain carried to Saint John and Halifax and delivered to boats for export, but 
include only Freight billed out of or into Maritime stations as points of origin or Final destination. Because of the 
foreign import and export business through Maritime ports these data are not so important as in the Prairie Provinces. 


ae ee 


Bituminous coal is the largest single item of traffic, amounting in 1933 to 3,754,378 tons, or 62 per 
cent, of total loadings. Agricultural products amounted to 462,655 tons, or 7.6 per cent, forest products to 707,092 
tons, or 11.6 per cent, manufactures and miscellaneous freight to 934,541 tons, or 15.3 per cent, and animal products 
to 18,979 tons, or 0.3 per cent. There was a fairly heavy movement of freight to and From the other provinces, the net 
movement From the other provinces of agricultural products being 329,647 tons, including a westward movement of 141,293 
tons of other Fresh Fruit and potatoes. The Sabb part of the coal was unloaded at Maritime Province stations, 
undoubtedly for forwarding by boat, only 321,670 tons of bituminous coal being shipped westward by rail. Of the total 
of 71,386 tons of sugar loaded and imported, 48,572 tons were shipped westward via rail, and of 110,881 tons of news- 
print paper 79,971 tons were shipped by rail to the other provinces, either for Canadian consumption or for delivery to 
foreign connections at junction points in the other provinces. 


TABLE 5.-=Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, 1921-1933. 
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Prince Total 
Year Edward Nova New Maritime Total 
Pr enumenie K og te Island ( eeGOP IA Ley Brunswick tie). SeiRrevincesis. 27) ue ives Canadas am 
Freight Loaded on Cars 
192 Up's s s0k Pees nus 92,411 5 522,678 1,960,579 75575668 55,743,986 
FORD ASE 1 ae 102,536 5 5588,797 2,214,018 759055351 62,273,169 
1023. Wye iae wes 82s 95 263 6,502,523 2,425,470 9,023,256 68,962,401 
1921 averse «ss 112,375 59075140 2, 3855135 8,404,650 65,148,937 
L925). deme bet 138,231 4,173,591 2P2TO9218 6,588,100 66, 714,207 
VSP Ay ana 159,073 6, 7565;522 2,362,902 9,278,497 Le eeig 
OAT SYS a or hb wees 211,974 754795574 2,352,081 10,043,629 7h 5197, 642 
VOOR oe oe» eS Ak 2475 706 7,301 ,688 2,172,083 9,721,477 8,036,011 
MOTN Relay De bo aS. 265,881 8,139, 341 2,341,755 10, 7465977 77,129, 732 
P9S0 Ps bes 6 : 293,392 7,336,136 2,371,566 10,001,094 65,9714 7uy 
TEC) «th a Set Aey 243,158 5, 786,663 1,619,468 7,649,289 51,735,251 
IEC oan retains » bee : 148,222 4» 343,520 1,187,667 5 679,409 43,813,664 
Ose hank mss bey Kee be 159, 739 4,643,910 1,289,648 6,093,297 bl, lly, 269 
Freight Unloaded From Cars 
Ta log Ai aa ne 113,535 4,945,004 1,453,379 6,511,918 58,940,963 
ed hana kaivaie ¢4:s 170,116 5,024,047 1,467,871 6,662,034 62,543,578 
De a oat dv ides seis 160,045 5 5851 5439 1,513,587 7,525,071 73,134,032 
Dts 6a ys aiet-ole 3 sais 154, 364 5 282,205 1,530,694 6,967,263 65,972,558 
Mees oak ssw ant 165,457 3,613,308 1,568,855 5,347,620 67,303,255 
LEIS oe LEE Peers 202,692 6,078,931 1,721,670 8,003,293 76,023,671 
STEAM pp aoe eager 221, 249 6,737,664 1, 730, 796 8,689, 709 73, 343,986 
RE as a a 259, 82h 6,330,687 1,852,271 8,42, 782 80,692,800 
Sit Se ene 304,056 7,276,511 2,120,536 9, 701,103 celts ei 
chu Ss ae) SA ane 373,065 6,354,630 2,132,960 8,860,655 67,162,615 
1931 eecsecccccccces 2595873 ys Ih] 5677 1,575s 105 657772255 50,882,880 
hers ee ee, gn 202,599 3, 702,259 1,262,070 5,166,928 40, 704,259 
DOSS evar ssl’ tales vhs 178,673 3,924,072 1,247,253 5 349,998 38,139, 335 
Net Imports (4) Net Exports (~) Via Railways 

Pes Mtesnisadece .0belok - 577,674 ~ 507,200 - 1,063, 750 
NEE ch com mpipite 6.0 # 67,580 -~ 564, 750 ~ 746,147 - 1,243,317 

PC Misa esc cdos # 64, 782 ~ 651,084 - 911,883 - 1,498,185 

“192k e@eooceaveeacoe aun 41,989 . 624 5935 My 854,441 3 1,437,387 
So or 27,226 ~ 560,283 ~ 707,423 - 1,240,480 
EEE hi sci09. Gia sarsen pa 4 43,619 - 677,591 - 641,232 - 1,275,204 
DOP Tack sss ee tee 95275 ~ 741,910 - 621,285 - 1,353,920 
WCC ebety settee ts # 12,118 ~ 971,001 ~ 319,812 ~ 1,278,695 
DEPT idess Soe Pewee e ¢ 38,175 ~ 862,830 - 221,219 - 1,045,874 
POA Steele vad.occo se ge 795673 ~ 981,506 - 238,606 - 1,140,439 
1932) .s0 50% PW eb dods 16,715 ~ 844,986 - 43,763 ~ 872,034 
EOS Tete: Sere ¢ 54,377 ~ 641,261 4 7h,403 - 512,481 
1933 ~ 719,838 - 42,395 = 743,299 
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y «SHIPPING. 


A record of the number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels entered inwards and outwards is available 
annually by ports back to Confederation, the 1933 report including some eighty-five individual places in the Maritime 
Provinces. In reducing this record to measurable proportions, an examination was made of the reports for 1870, 1900 
and 1923, and the more important ports selected, in order that in computing the general trend, ports of present 
importance but unknown many years ago should not be included at the expense of others more prominent in former years. 
The tonnages entered and cleared by ten-year periods for these selected ports were then tabulated, (see Table 3, the 
record For 1925 to 1933 being added. Provincial totals of the tonnages entered and cleared at these ports were also 
made up,# --also the statistics for Quebec, Montreal, Vancouver and Victoria For purposes of comparison. A more 
inclusive statement For 1933 is added (Table 7). 


In 1870, tonnages entered and cleared at the port of Halifax totalled 311,357 and 275,062 respectively. 
Similar figures for the port of Montreal for the same year totalled 228,121 and 243,167, while the port of Quebec 
showed 756,078 and 674,894 respectively. From this it will be seen that in 1870 Halifax in point of tonnage was of 
more than equal importance with Montreal, but of less importance than the city of Quebec. Traffic via the Pacific 
ports of Canada was at this time, of course, in its infancy. Since that time, Montreal has achieved the leading 
position as the grain shipping port of America, outdistancing even the port of New York in this trade, and handling a 
considerable quantity of United States grain as well as grain of Canadian origin, in addition to large amounts of other 
Freight originally produced in the United States (e.g.- packing house products). Similarly, the port of Vancouver has 
recorded phenomenal development, not only as an exit for Canadian grain, but for lumber, Fish and other commodities. 
With the extraordinary development of these channels of trade, the comparative increase along these routes far out- 
strips the average increase in the total shipping trade of Canada. As a corollary, trade through other channels (e.g-- 
Maritime Provinces) shows a relatively smaller increase.* 


Taking tonnages cleared during 1870 as equal to 100, tonnages cleared in 1933 showed an increase of 
1813 (See Table 8). Clearances for the selected ports in Nova Scotia increased to 600.78 and in New Brunswick to 
258.26. 


Charlottetown and Summerside were selected as the representative ports in Prince Edward Island; in 1933 
clearances at these two ports totalled 123.83 per cent of the total tonnages cleared in 1880.1/ 


Nova Scotia ports have shown the effects of the depression decreasing from a high of 790.47 in 1929, but 
New Brunswick ports have continued to increase, the index number of 258.26 for 1933 being the highest shown in Table 8. 
The index numbers for the ports of Halifax and Saint John were well above the index for all Canadian ports in 1933 and 
For Halifax it has been above since 192). An intimate knowledge of some of the ports would be necessary to explain the 
Fluctuations. Louisburg's index number reached a high of 2,949.96 in 1927 and dropped to 818.10 the Following year and 
to 271.48 in 1932. Some of the ports have sunk to relative insignificance compared with earlier years; Pictou's 
clearances in 1933 were only 2.03 per cent of the 1870 clearances. Newcastle's fell to 21.62 per cent and Richibucto's 
to 16.49 per cent. The principal ports of to-day have multiplied their clearances many times. 


4 The selected ports represented about 98 per cent of total clearances of sea-going vessels outwards. 


x Other Factors tending to lessen the importance of Maritime ports have been the substitution of steam vessels for 
sailing ships and of steel for wooden boats. Larger vessels carrying greater and more diversified cargoes, with the 
ability to reach river and other ports inaccessible to sailing vessels, extensively modified the channels of water 
traffic. Simultaneously, the lower Freight rates on the water routes have tended in most classes of commodities 
to force traffic to the longest water and the shortest rail haul. Montreal has been particularly favourably 
situated in this regard. 


1/ Figures for 1870, of course, were not included in the Canadian records. 
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TABLE 6.--Total Tonnages of Sea-going Vessels, Entered and Cleared from Principal Maritime Ports 
during Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900 and March 31, 1911. 
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Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered _ 


Prince Edward Island - 


Charlottetown ... 
SummerSide cocoes 


Total 


Nova Scotia- «| 
Amherst 
Annapolis 
Arichat .. 
BAGOCK «wee céle.s a0 
Bridgewater 
Canso e@o0e0m0e2090000 

eCormwallis «sss. 
Cow Bay 
Digby ecocscccce 


aooo0o000 


2000000 


eo0000 


eecannogeo 


Hantsport .o. 
JOSZINS coccceone 
La Have «cece 
Liverpool 
Lockeport 


e@eceoooe 


a@o0o0o00a0 


; Louisburg eo000000 


Lunenburg ..oes ok 
North Sydney eece 
Parrsboro eee. 
Pictou 
Port Hastings ... 

Port Hawkesbury .. 
Sandy Point 
Shelburne ceccece 
Sydney 
Weymouth .ecvcve 
Windsor 

Yarmouth 


iicilareutss.s sass mere 
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New Brunswick - 


Baie Verte 
Bathurst 
Campbel 1 ton 
Campo Bello 
Chatham 
Dalhousie 

Dorchester 
Grand Manan .onee 
Harvey 
HIPELSDOLO (o oe70G.0% 
Moncton oo. 
Newcastle sooovce 
North Head wooo. 
Richibucto 
SNG@OIAC aco zcx cs 

St. Andrew's woe 
St. pee ones eis 
Ste. cee Ree 
Stk “all Eh SAA 
St. Stephen sees 


Total eeooevonvneeoeoe @ 


eorcoe 
eeeno0e00 
eeooe 
gaeone 
eoeeouoorsa 
ooe0000 


eooone 
eoeocooon or oe 


9000080 


Montreal eee 
VANCOUVER? seeds a's 
Victoria eoooceoeved 


Total for Canada . 


17,497 
12,342 
22,961 

1,999 


1752.66 
Lys 75u 
SPT ,S> 7 


17,514 


17,663 
29» 084 

1,583 
187,097 


66,880 


1,690 
57,330 
18,854 
35 Su 


29,809 
867,12 


2,820 
8,818 


3,485 
37,963 
13,342 

7,347 


10,659 
70 
28,185 


18, 361 
479137 
12,994 
1h,300 
471 3297 


6,556 _ 
68h; 243 


756,078 
228,121 


£53.08 799 8 


- 64,281 

- Gylze 

af 73,404 
28,817 25 468 
12,921 20,210 
29554 11,983 
2,100 2,208 
18, 326 19,129 
12,02) 13,065 
275,062 529,663 
17,374 8,571 
a 10,635 
i2e,2l6 26,572 
21,252: 87,670 
CP eye 14,861 
162,541 = 78,282 
61,540 37,938 
3,550 15,832 
88,425 63,650 
21,620 20, 381 
52,228 59,718 
27,845 30,226 


834,052 1,076,062 


2,796 ‘5 
12,346 T2529 
3,485 3,443 
hy, 246 110,499 
16,623 16,940 
7,663 6,377 
12,862 125770 
1,176 1,945 
28,982 3h, 847 
22,633 17, 754 
49 33\ 10,107 
73355 100,062 
19,836 3,564 
417,388 462,880 
70TH 89372 _ 
801,857 
674,894 675,634 
2435 167 427,057 
aS DDD 3 1649 


68,52) 28, /18 39,501 64,055 90,542 
12,391 2,361 3,569 266 5,521 
80,915 31,079 43,070 64, 321 96,063 
29 5 365 - - - - 
21,418 55,11 56,476 15,113 16,896 
2,512 13,683 9,805 4,872 2,274 
3,350 3,049 95341 1,624 5,517 
~ 4,088 5 825 10,223 13,312 
a 4,08 4,Ok7 43,297 33,552 
20,032 - - - ~ 
- 23,621 18,936 rs 
11,729 51,34 47,021 3,346 2,283 
- 34,164 21,609 149 - 
478,875 682,408 658,340 866,989 80,796 
- 15,851 1,000 14,898 7,592 
- 18,851 18,397 . se 
= 10,186 1,893 9,691 292 
6,206 25 023 25 , 362 17,202 21,28 
11,662 10,713 10,178 8,625 8,01 
- 6,833 6,929 269,730 271,561 
36,523 23,971 27,160 24 » 805 24185 
475868 By, 141 58,281 158,255 16,411 
14,065 48,419 48,812 38, 747 40,538 
50,422 38,634 29,615 2h 225 21,065 
= 1, 786 190 - 1,770 
17,4038 29,959 22,073 72698 75 683 
99132 39,721 35,502 28,139 24 5512 
465175 108,295 155,220 217,907 184,924 
21,071 7,541 7215 7,18 9,035 
71,963 Whee 67,535 53,302 65,695 
29,127 93, 732 90,240 253,906 256,711 


929,833 1,506,360 1,437,462 2,144,927 2,073,929 


175690 16,1u6e) 12,502) MGT 2,013 
119572 ov ehbs191 HES BION. (CeeR layne, hid 
= 9.613 | ato. keO 3,608 19,052 
4,872 3,038 2, 143 20,152 9,679 
108,678 oa 1o;682. <zemoal) “Gheg eon) i 715103 
18,451 95229773 Ab shth* Why e9H «27,010 
75472 1,163 375 5,153 24426 

i 24,480 25,327 - - 
Es 2,02) 157000. 169580, .'.712,252 
17,455 175342 23,980 49,875 68,832 
aie 5 23 5,809 / lbgasbu.") 12,716 
30,801 . 937,910 89,312 u55h26.. 45,951 
- 4 11,400 10,705 
18,642  18,98h 16,618 8,779 9,262 
S,7er | teO87) « ibRSSN7) TuyQuer (11,186 
97,120 123,908 121 5495 40,303 36,831 
5,033 2,907 2,622 2,914 2,621 
458,880 500,641 5O04,h9y 68he207 229% 091 
6,587 picls.252 Riise “Riala on 323 
7952597 902,108 904,116 1, 066546; 467 901 5494 
572,562 617,510 439,092 627,451 461,176 
484,671 603,551 650,414 1,018,902 1,049,411 
- 277,542 288,88) 450,252 47h,992 
353,687 662,217 624,182. 906,631 889, 700 


1,322, 890 


jap ie 
_Cleared 
483,326 85,863 
2,047 95492 
505373955355 
19,237 18,692 


hs 76 4,585 
2,159 25294 
24 296 38,129 
yh 398 49,826 
22,634 19,953 
277 ly 383 
1,285,858 1,193,171 
16,393 6,981 
4591 4,483 
23,528 31 ,032 
yy 771 ly » 866 
156,067 194,899 
253695 25,178 


270,963 183,337 
47,053 20,327 


15,015 18,235 
53,021 53,233 
18,187 20,191 
7,374 7513¢ 
426,000 388,166 
8,677 12,285 
136,968 152,306 
1615737 154,964 


25792,919 2,679,392 


2,971 7,663 
797 10, 730 
10,472 W270 
17,925 22,843 
65,090 81, 785 
36, 385 50, 781 
15,160 5,078 
28,843 28,832 
10,006 6,876 
14 sh 7h 2h 702 
23,771 22,253 
1, 700 4,981 
8,907 5 030 
355035 395440 
9,164 10,120 


1,232,360 935; 9822 
18,906 17,416 
eg b 2 hag 


1,552,0 oll 1, , 337, 435 


1,851,730 
1,661,370 
1,509,445 


589, 769 
1,609, 337 
1,010,653 
1,759,861 


_——~- 


2, 608,519 25 476, 354 3,487,735 352983979 5,215,476 5, ney elk 15262, 72l 6 912; 4OO 11,919,339 10,377,847 
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TABLE 6.--Total Tonnages of Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared from Principal Maritime Ports 
during Fiscal Years Ending March 31, 1920, 1925, 1927 and 1929 - Continued. 


ee 


19229 REG VAG Te NY fede <r ) 9) 2 ae 
Entered _ Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered _—_ Cleared _ 
Prince Edward Island - 

Charlottetown .....>. 3,363 4 »005 14,100 48, 311 13,853 yl, 261 20,833 53,035 

Summerside seecsesese 93 - 428 99 6,280 5,632 10,280 10,916 
WotialtWerse cleicislcte cle cl erelete 3,456 4,005 14,528 48,410 ZO, 39 46,893 31,113 63,951 
Nova Scotia - 

AGNELST Gisiwicw'se eeis« oe - - - - ~ - 2 439 

Annapolis eesceceee sf 1,735 460 1,552 992 4y972 4,997 568 1,001 

NGIWEACHR GAGRUOROO Ae GC 1,972 1,776 853 905 471 554 696 Poy 

Baddeck ....e. ele sie tets ~ U5'233 14,061 39,921 39,805 48,798 48,872 38,101 47,590 

Bridgewater .eseess a by 736 6,481 2,808 9,925 5,073 11,775 32,87] 40,826 

CASO! bse cae’ vie eee bia (hi Ligier 22,583 2955 35, 2910 32, 338 16,928 17,987 

Cornwallis .cccccsecee - - - - - - 

Cow Bay weccccccvees : - - - - 

DiGDY sic staletsins she wits 3, 78h, 5,574 3,974 8,901 3,963 5, 764 2scel 1,426 

Glace) Bayi <'siele « sis's'6 (23 132 We a 1,285 910 785 1,228 1,248 

rik | TAR, Metew si Risveteters Se 1,904,067 2,426,734 3,201,480 3,352,217 3,387,428 3,355,191 4,004,935 4,223,498 

RIT SOON Ties <iscieta baie 26,196 9194 34,086 2,273 2,960 - - - 

JSOOSINS sasecees yin abel 1,123 2,107 1,334 1,657 356 307 160 500 

ADE OV Occ isieiclste suctereisists 12,412 10,937 14,182 10,951 10,757 11,231 7,014 55685 

BiVEr POG! ss cscs vi 13,135 275305 17,656 18, 7h7 16,62) 19,126 12,015 16,814 

LOGKE DOF Siié oie 0s 0:0:0:5 bus 1,6) 1,901 1,449 1,064 Lol 1,591 781 91h 

LOU) SDUL Os o.sicei0 0 a 5 287,217 260,436 50,683 43,hh0 184,51 204,403 3h y2h2 hh 468 

Lumenburg -cccccccsce 33,007 28,347 63,389 48,562 y8, uly 43,002 33,274 30,897 

North Sydney .oscese. 402,426 434, 206 213,591 211,510 401,969 438,322 407,937 415,358 

Parrsbor0 seececevess 16,490 27,731 33,069 42,93 17,365 34,667 40, 345 495 98h 

AVG TGUs cicisleleieleie/e)e sols ° 4,153 9,2h9 6,429 PT S15 10,830 165322 12,216 14,433 

Port HastingS ecseece 187 3,706 27 295 3,110 1,177 74y - 

Port Hawkesbury wee. 19582 75584 9,351 12,357 16,142 WAR TAN 2 11,953 13,825 

Dendy POINT. o's eax cel * 10,241 8,772 10,099 12,182 9,070 10,183 8,204 95570 

Shel DUNG! js 2 sls se.6 05 0% 3,928 4, 728 4,812 6,45 Pirisy Ts6h2 6,712 8,501 

SYCNEY seressccesoeve 767,107 8495859 376,356 637,22 981,475 1,059, 713 571,902 866, 305 

Weymouth ee 1,194 2,216 Sn (ee 6,838 5,230 Vest? Ysh97 10,987 

MiUSOr Ge eicceenens.s 58,830 91,184 199,797 223,670 259,96 2793290 2595499 2753251 

Yarmouth \se'6e wsoreeie’s 245,018 236,558 199,053 196,146 218,18 211,606 429,981 _ NSB) 763 
ROT Al dele basscsae Ca ° 3,827,568 4,483,079 4,515,377 4,923,809 5,682,970 5,823,917 5,939,316 “eae ey atrer 7 
New Brunswick - 

Baie Verte ...... Dean - - - - - - - - 

BanmUUSiitesiciecice cise ete 6,833 10,085 1,170 7,160 6,119 6,119 9,312 9,312 

Campbell ton ..cease. « 14,972 26,775 11,185 26,064 9,007 24 5506 12,72! 17,945 

Campo Bello ...cccone 30,819 255055 35497 2ilyels 36,278 29,503 43,719 40,017 

Cmalmani vs ele wieee ass 6 2h, 335 yl ,»662 12; 92 28,150 7;2u1 19,234 12,0h4 21, uhh 

Dal MouSi@cs cesses 7,610 18,002 22,639 13,019 4,931 1,605 ~ - 

Dorchester cecccccecs 319 319 - - - - - - 

Grand Manan ...ceeees « ~ = - . ~ - 

MIPISBOEO esse ses soak 5,129 11,700 17,593 35,475 3,256 6,795 10,899 11,672 

Lord's Cove ...cseees 12,395 12,089 12,817 12,239 12,009 12,880 

Moncton Geseeece. els 3,665 10,861 378 381; 2,016 2,774 2,915 4223 

Newcastle el see stk en 18,099 19, 739 4,033 7,798 8,718 13,638 - 11, 743 

North Head .ssceececs 26,492 28, 33] 31,026 29, 386 28,039 27, 385 29,429 29,877 

RichibUCtO vececveecs 826 f 2,254 3,86) x 5,236 B15 7,022 

Shediae 0 78so: eevee 1,874 641 - ~ - - - - 

St. Andrew's ..ssceee 34,317 33,959 38,956 39, 368 45 852 47, 204 47,752 40,592 

St: ‘George Ss. 'delaces 7;020 79435 14,919 10, 789 53578 7,274 7305 6,182 

Sia OUR E ste a ore isle «elon l, 107,806 1,038,404 1,192,042 1,028, 360 LeSlds9 by 317,076 1,459,320 1,156,393 

Sire, Martin SwWenivc «e Ae pe 15,859 26 , 386 27,221 - - - - 

BA) Stephens i... os0s 2,038 WT 3,939 ) bly 5,228 1,264 EL, bl 892 
MGT ad witicicid alas wee wietslette 1,307,189 ...1 5290, 27h 1,432,904 1,296, 954 1,686,519 1,521,852 1,649,944 1,370,194 _ 
HWEDEC. a cise Sods ¢ vente 776,819 Whu2,427 1,842,319 940,260 1,867,255 1,209,327 2,587,935 1,133,369 
MOGGREGL lies ccs ore ane 1,674,666 2,016,355 3,421,452 3,539,399 3,303,849 3,372; 78h 4,509,863 4,692,577 
VANCOUVEr seveeereceees 1,769,999 1,429, 750 4,022,142 3,862,228 hy 753,672 436725395 6,050,182 6,072,945 
VI CTO LA felebieieiels s 4 ¢ cele 1,673,470 2,249,422 3,160,129 3,320,152 3,436,771 33303, -1. [See 78695201 3,578, 674 
Total for Canada ..... 12,010,374 13,234,830 20,470,379 20,510,647 23,224,281 22,925,488 27,464,158 26,944,369 


ee nee enema: 


TABLE 6.~-Total Tonnages of Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared from Principal Maritime Ports 
during Fiscal Years Ending March 31, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 


et rt aa ATT 


Prince Edward Island - 


Charlottetown 
Summerside cose Rregeree 


Total @e*ovogeovoeeoer 0098 O08 80 


eooeeene 


Nova Scotia - 
AMMERSHie ce c-0ws See e es 
ANNAPOLIS .cceccovcece 
Arichat 
Baddeck 


ervreeteoee oe one 


CASO tare we dieses so 08 
Cornwallis 
Cow Bay 2 
Digby Petts cle laievsts.c ae eo ¢ 
Glace Bay ceccosevcees 
EM teER Ds we aes S's x ses es 
Hantsport < 
JOSSINS cosveee eecccnee 
La Have seccccces steranets 
Liverpool soccsdvencee 
Lockeport 


ecoeoveoeeone nee 


eoceceevee 00 


LoviSburg scccsoves eee 
Lumenburd ecoccccccces 
North Sydney .rcessees 
ParesbOrd ss dedesaeess 
PICTOU Sess dees cde'ee ve 


Port HastingS ccccoees 
Port Hawkesbury .eecoe 
Sandy Point oss 
SHE] Durne ee. ecwseesce 
Sydney «s- 
Weymouth cesvecscceesce 
MGSO sae cesses yess 
Yarmouth .eovee anpelelware 


ceooes 


eeeeoveoceve ee 


Total e@eroevvececseeneaoHad 


New Brunswick - 


‘Baie Verte ceovce 
BEPULET Cachet aces 


Campbell ton ...os eee 
Campo Bello ecccccvece 
CeO lsvsisasaeee sos 
DAMEMISIE wcrccececacs 
Dorchester wwccscctecs 
Grand Manan .cccee Meet 


Hillsboro esoooev oor oe eo 
Lord's Cove .. 
VUE Ve ke idesccscses 
NEWCESTIC « accacsiv'ee ce 
North Head . 
RICHIDUCTO eeeoevecees 
Sls ie (e BBA IC oae ee 
St. Andrew's 
Ste George ecocescoees 
Sia JOM oc wscessveces 
Se MaraN DLS Sec cswlerss:0 
St. Stephen reeves eee 


Total 


eovooves 


eeeevo0e0 


e@ooeoocooe eve neeee ee 


ae ie vam 0 5.00 6.0 
Montreal 

Vancouver 
WEGLON ills sain eipiaista ccaiie 


eowoveoe0oe e808 


Total’ ForuGansada .<cer 


mies 
oe ENT ered s. 


29,021 
yo bly 


335435 


6,102 
418 
38h 

17,754 
12,774 
8,604 


1,806 
49453,521 
739 


hs hhs 
245901 
1, 300 
38,52y 
31 895 
382,899 
37,981 
7,091 


573793 
65953 
99485 

615,861 
6,837 
232,045 


437,206 
6,397,321 


6a 
39,899 
63837 
T5729 


11,066 
12,446 
4504] 


36, 786 
an 


50,613 
2, 94h 
1 3255105 


35192 
1,502, 3h 


She, 4 
_ Cleared 


63,176 
13,635 


76,811 


14,127 
853 
381 

19,988 

16, 782 

7,668 


1,856 


yy 718,297 
366 


% 


W995 74 


2425185 
353,698 


6,798,476 


~ 


16,506 
53,986 
20; 239 
1,176 


~ 


115599. 


12,623 
52598 
25855 

35,212 
53039 


51,372 
2,9 
969,683 


1,191,801 


aid et SARA Ye 
Entered 


3,009 


= 896 


395994 
15,202 


54s 796 


17,792 


1,371 
2 


229 48 
4559983 


5 817,041 


108,030 
232 
1,317,680 


1,663,272 


63,275 


el eas. 
Cleared 


78,162 
20,011 


98,173 


14,199 
683 
1,108 
23,923 
2,629 
20,735 


1,106 
2 


4 
4,093,352 


3 


025 
Ty, 716 
1, 736 
12,093 
325,369 
559199 
92271 


42,851 
11,835 
15,195 
664, 346 
4» 960 
2345159 
450,612 


6,102,113 


3,377 
11,721 
132,507 
19, 707 
8,610 


-_ 


13,500 
12,836 
73378 
6,660 
9672 
10,964 
87, hh9 

bh, 2h2 
1,047,949 
3,214 


1,463,808 


Enteree 


57,18 
11,01 


68,198 


4 
16,163 


1,217 
3,903,009 
734 


4,126 
79530 
1,415 
13,163 
26,748 


172,598 
429,605 


5 13251169 


3,066 
6,274 
93,581 
12,470 
24,189 


107,489 
230 

if ly 508 
4,683 
1,593, 762 


eee ee ee eer ae RE ALLL ND ECC CCE EC 


2,446,478 
3,846,525 
5 706,094 
205 801 


279155» 766 


871 643 
3,856,296 
526945993 
3,486,083 


2 4h5 9823 
3,693,696 
6,269,260 
834,970,336 


25,836,466 28,064,762 


926,428 
3,643,528 
6 052,626 
Wshll, 715 


2,140,837 
3,421,257 
6,017,499 


494935434 


ec 


3,550 
Ms 487 


1,003 


4,021,747 
3,670 


25656 
84 1 34 
1,323 
8,972 
28,007 


1945 782 
442,200 


5254 7,513 


3,066 
16,80) 
131,137 
35,152 
38,317 


97,417 
3,038 
936,326 


3,512 
1,404 5479 
1,151,037 


3,296, 02h 
5.686, 980 


3,989,828 


26,535,387 27,003,210 25,337,031 


— 


54,624 


10,646 _ 


65,270 


53,511 
4,629,748 


93 
1,411,259 
5,387 
1,712,846 


2,073, 732 
3,647,117 
51529, 808 
4 049,284 


83,968 


pieog sais 
"93,246 


4,051 


539,282 


499673929 


2,407 
10,093 
72, 703 
12,762 
50,444 


1,370,848 
3,237 


1, 703,29) 


1,147,547 
3,503,636 
52544, 731 
3,957,593 


252,044,389 2h, 722,443 


4 
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TABLE 7.--Statement showing the Total Number and Tonnage of all Vessels Arrived and Departed in the 
Maritime Provinces, by Provinces, during the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1933. 


a ee a AR a ee 


a Sea-doing past Lo GOSSTWISe Ai cry 

; Arrived uM: Departed _— ______ Arrived Departed 

Province Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Vessels Register Vessels __ Register Vessels Register Vessels Register 
NovauSCOMHGl oii titeie cies a cle 4,00 4 5698, 358 yh 62 50555202 12,692 3,468,054 12,566 2,702,487 
Prince Edward Island .... 10k 70,302 162 106,963 927 307,846 880 2753165 
New Brunswick eoccccece sve 3,805 1,718,471 3,741 —s1, 711,596 3,025 1,110,038 3,100 1,133,115 
Total Maritime Provinces. 7,949 65 487,131 8,365 6,873,762 16,644 4,885,938 16,546 h,110,767 
Grand total for Canada .- 17,778 25,044,389 18,507. 22h, (225 ues 64,875 41,975,393 64,688 41,100,788 
ES) a SC a c 

é 7 iberived er es Dene ee 
Province Tons Tons 
vat reo __ Vessels Waa ae Register Tp Vessels rr ; Register _ 
HBVEL SCOTIA «sees bus ew ea cele tema es 16, 732 8,166,412 17,028 7» 157,690 
Prince Edward Island eeeee0ececeerooeo0 1,031 378,148 1,042 382,128 
Naw BruriswiCk= seas ecees cus eeeee ect cee 6,830 25828,509 6,8y1 } 2, 8h, 711 
Total "Mar itimesgPrOvinCeS cise coven eels 24 3593 11,373,069 2u,911 10,984,529 


Grand total for Canada eoonvvreseove2090 114, 204 79, 733,836 114,795 796145830 


TABLE 8.-~Index Numbers showing Trend of Clearances of Sea-going Vessels in Principal Maritime Ports, 
1870-1933 (Fiscal Years). 


Port 1870 1380 1890 1900 1911 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Charlottetown scoseese = 100 57.65 132.13 125.30 5.85 25.04 59.40 87.49 72.88 
Halifax .cescece sesee 100022 1D7q.10°. 239.3y 9 305868 | 783278. 882a5 Yeu 580n9N). 661.70 66.90) mene 
Liverpool .escceccecs 100 35.72 Th5.98.° 122550. 17856). .157:16° 131256" 9119.68" 0 166003" eee 
LoviSbUrS sesececce es ae hee a 100-00 3,919.19 2,812.80 3, 758-64 2,341.03 588.61. 1,711.2) 1,040.70 
LUNeENbUrg secsevecees 100 ~ 164439> 12h.95~ 108.86 113233 127.40 ~ 10¥200° 128-40 = «151-2, eee 
North Sydney .s.ecees 100 225.23 274.2) 688.93 862.68 2,043,13 1,413.73 1,350.22 1,308.18 $1,037.41 
Bie ek vudce ve dann 100 31.02 18.22 12.96 17-06 5.69 7-99 1.24 5.25% 5.05 
Port Hawkesbury ecece 100 28.82 35.87 122.98 86.50 12.32 26.32 19.0) 16.16 21.28 
Sandy Point .seccee.s 9 = 5 é 2 100.00 43-45 by 73 72.18 67.26 71 -96 
Sydney eecveee Bs ie 52.22 * 175-54 209.13 38:98 961.11. 1,052.88° 752.32 "655907 aueeeuee 
WINDSOF <ceceeccdeses  100.° 937-79, * £29531 . 9925.79 9 F2ateee, 17.59. | 1252se0 7) eisai Als e 109 ee 
Yarmouth seseee vsoses 100 -° 10h.60\.* 32h.08 921.93 556552 849.55 58i.37° 667-096 573539 meee 
Campbell ton ....seee asta a 100.00 11.97 329.88 199.52 227.88 152.91 601.13 9eeeee 
Campo Bello secceeee a. TOOT DMa9.a0 78.71 277073 «= 655-47 = 718-94 7b eZ = 7719 = 755-0 = 7752 35 
be ee eee 100 245-62 166.24 160.70 184.84 94.16 119.08 31.56 106.00 94, 58 
North Head sesscecess 2 zs y 100-00 207-87 264-65 205.56 265.27 259-45 252010 
NeWeastleic.sgrecesss YOO’ 105.90. 01135.6) ~aResss 5.23 68.11 yy 68 30.06 84.73 101.08 
RPGHIBUCTOS soles deaae 100 82.37 73042 40.92 22.01 6.91 54-90 29.12 
\ St. Andrew's ceeeooee 100 1,320.46 1,651.87 500.76 536.23 461.71 539.31 453-23 67.33 wh2.91 


NStT JONN coeveccsevce 100 109.9 120.87 126.76 22h 21 248-79 218.95 196.83 245-79 - 242.52 
Siar Mach ith! Scan baae - - - - 100.00 91.06 10h. 7] 76.15 89.52 77.02 


Goes! ee eee of | TRG 84 85 65.06 68.33 87.39 65.56 78.89 bly 31 88.70 114-47 


MPTeR Cae Coe ees 100 189.32 267-48 431.56 661 .82 829.21 827.36 1,066.98 1,382.91 1,281.97 
Vancouver sscsceesees - - 100.00 164.42 349.85 49h 92 611.03 899.36 1,062.06 1,291.05 
WicTor la iccussaen pe ea - 100.00 176.48 251.55 497-58 635.99 526.82 702-75 854.47 843.98 
Prince Edward Island. - 100.00 53.23 118.72 117.85 4e95 21.20 50.41 7h «09 61.72 


Nova Scotia seseceeee 100000 11-48 172037 248.66 321-25 537651 425.72 396.39 2.82 Y8h-hl 
New Brunswick ..sseee 100-00. 121.69 138.29 137-89 204.56 197.35 182-70 155-82 209.24 202.49 


Canada ..ec- vosccecee 100000 © 133.22 - 206.47 279-1’ 419.08 © 53.43 500.75 © 56.31 egsce6 mere 


a a 


ee 
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TABLE 8.-~Index Numbers showing Trend of Clearances of Sea-going Vessels in Principal Maritime Ports, 
1870-1933 (Fiscal Years) - Continued. 


A NR A AN RN 


A A RI A A A i A I a 


OSE is Ce RR ARIS 2 AOR: OP Se 1331 1932 ee 
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5en--INTERCOLONTAL AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND RAILWAY RECORDS. 


The accompanying table (Table 9) shows the number of passengers and tons of Freight carried on the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways, in comparison with all Canadian Railways, back to 1876, the first year for | 
which statistics are available. The statistics of the Prince Edward Island and Intercolonial were included with those 
of the National Transcontinental and other Canadian Government railways in 1920, and with the Canadian National System 
From 1923 on; they consequently cannot be separately recorded beyond 1919.* : 


Freight traffic, it will be noted, did not increase relatively as rapidly on the Prince Edward Island 
Railway as on Canadian railways as a whole, but on the Intercolonial the rate of increase was very similar From 1897 to 
1915, and more rapid from 1915 to 1919. This no doubt was partly due to shipments of war materials which passed through 
the Maritime Provinces but did not wholly originate in them. 


Since 1921, a record by provinces of the tons of freight originated by the railways and received From 
Foreign connections is available. Table 10 contains the Figures for the Maritime Provinces. 


It will be noted that loadings in Prince Edward Island showed a more rapid increase up to 1930 than in the 
other two provinces and also greater than in the Dominion. In New Brunswick loadings showed only slight Fluctuations to 
1930 and in Nova Scotia they Followed very closely the same course as in the Dominion. Total loadings in the three 
Maritime Provinces during 1929-1933 were relatively heavier than in the rest of Canada, the average for the four years 
being 11 per cent above the 192i loading whereas for the Dominion there was a decline of per cent. The record ts of 
originating tonnage only and is less than total tonnage by the amount of Freight originated on one railway and del ivered 
to another for furtherance. 


The Intercolonial, of course, does not handle all the freight in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; since the 
Canadian Pacific Railway entered the field the Intercolonial has possibly carried an increasingly smaller proportion of 
the total. The record, however, shows, as above stated, that its freight traffic in the two provinces has developed up 
to 1919 at least as rapidly as in Canada as a whole, while for 1921-1928 the tonnage originating in these provinces was 
approximately a uniform proportion of the total For Canada and for 1929-1933 it was a somewhat larger percentage. 


*The "all Canadian railways" tonnage in the table includes duplication where two or more railways handled the same 
Freight. 
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TABLE 9.--Number of Passengers and Tons of Freight Carried by the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railways. 
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Preliminary. 


Intercolonial 


Railwa 
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Passengers 
Carried 


9473930 
613,428 
618,957 
640,101 
581,483 
631 5245 


4,632,016 
48095142 
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Tons of 
Freight 
Carried 


342,196 
421,327 
522,710 
510,861 
561,92h 
725,577 
838,596 
970,961 
1,001,163 


8,159,265 
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Prince Edward Island 


Rail way a Napali 
No. of Tons of 
Passengers Freight 

Carried Carried: 
93,968 28, 358 
93,478 yl ,039 
111,428 38,923 
105,046 38,668 
90,533 37,208 
102,937 45, 336 
118,436 48,315 
117,162 51,920 
118,988 51,841 
130,423 575346 
120,374 575913 
130,067 eine 
131,246 59,603 
152, 780 55,682 
133,099 51,604 
145,508 593511 
139,389 51,064 
132,111 56, 718 
123,727 53,577 
125,089 485525 
122,586 46 395 
121,498 52,17 
126,510 S13 939 
129.667 57,968 
147,471 62,247 
157, 793 73,696 
18), 748 155381 
205 » 265 106,519 
224 567 86, 286 
2355194 73,969 
256,092 87,162 
303,437 92,347 
323,935 98,590 
co) OR 111,440 
352,528 103,100 
361,458 109, 345 
4Oy 564 12h, 242 
436,833 122,714 
43,129 116,426 
4O4 5598 W252] 
42h 467 116,856 
393,758 159,041 
376,891 193,470 
365, 333 216,007 
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All Canadian 
RSs Railways. eee 
No. of Tons of 
Passengers Freight 
Carried= =~ Carried a 
5s 544,814 6,331,750 
6,073,233 65859, 796 
65443,92y 7,883,\ 72 
6,523,816 8,348,810 
6 462,948 9,938,858 
6,943,671 12,065,323 
953525355 13,575, /87 
93579; 98h 13,266,255 
93982,358 13,712,269 
9,672,599 14,659,271 
9,861,024 15,670,460 
10,698, 738 16,356,335 
11,416,791 17,172,159 
123,151,105 17,928,626 
13,222,568 ZAUTS Si 0! 
13,533, 41h 22,189,923 
13,618,027 22,003,599 
14,462,498 205 721,116 
13,987,580 21,524,421 
14,810,407 24 » 2665825 
16,171,338 25» 300, 331 
18,444,049 28, 785,903 
19,133,365 SIAC NYAS 
21550031 > 35,946,183 
18,385, 722 36,999,371 
20,679,974 42,376,527 
22,148, 742 4753735417 
23,640, 765 48,0975519 
25,288, (23 50,793,957 
32,137,319 63,866,135 
34,044,992 63,071,167 
32,683, 309 66,842,258 
35 8945575 74 482,866 
37,097, 718 79, 88h, 282 
yl,12h,1381 89, 44h, 331 
465230, 765 106,992, 710 
46, 702,280 106,393,989 
46,322,035 87,204,833 
49,027,671 109,659,088 
53,749,680 121,916,272 
kh» 948,638 127,543,687 
43, 7545194 116,699,572 
47,940,456 111,487, 780 
51,318,422 127,429,154 
46,793,251 103,131,232 
hh» 383,620 108,530,518 
yu ,83h, 337 118,289,604 
42,921 ,809 106,429,355 
41,458,084 109,850,925 
42,686,166 122,476,822 
41,840,550 125,967,439 
40,592, 792 141,230,026 
39,070,893 137,855,151 
34 5698, 767 115,229,511 
26,396,812 85,993,206 
21,099,582 67, 722,105 
18,055, 287 61,499, 748% 
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TABLE 10.--Railway Freight Traffic--Tons of Freight Originated and Received from 
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Prince 
Edward 
Island 


92,411 
102,536 
95,263 
112,375 
138,231 
159,073 
211,974 
247 736 
265,912 
293, 392 
243,158 
148,579 
160,913 
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Foreign Connections. 


Nova 
Scotia 


59565494 
52621 299 
6,526,241 
23943,907 
4,22] 5222 
6,81 8,973 
75561 5 796 
7,410,020 
8,262, 393 
7s 442,856 
5 1886,12y 
bs 48,385 
bs 74h, 281 


New 
Brunswick 


251935474 
295355483 
27s THI 
2, 764, 86h 
2,713,063 
2,824,177 
239549578 
2,798,574 
3,077,504 
3,093,984 
2,171,526 
1,612,531 
156472599 


Total 
Maritimes 


7,851,379 
8,259,318 
9 396,253 
8,821,146 
7,072,516 
9,802,223 
10, 728, 348 
10,456, 330 
11,605,809 
10,830,232 
8,300,808 
6,209,495 
6,552,793 
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Canada 


83,894,436 
88,854,800 | 
103, 7572559 
93,650,916 
96,239,379 
107,003,864 
10755575957 
119,227, 758 
114,600,778 
95,833,228 
73,837,245 
57,099,111 
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CHAPTER V.--WEALTH AND INCOME OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Wealth.--The total estimated capital wealth of the Atlantic Maritime Provinces of Canada in 1929, as 
computed by the so-called "inventory" method of adding together the values of material property of various kinds, 
amounted to $1,363,127,000, or $1,850 per capita. Of this total, $163,929,000, or $1,863 per capita, was allocated to 
Prince Edward Island; $911,126,000, or $1,769 per capita, to Nova Scotia; and $788,072,000, or $1,951 per capita, to New 
Brunswick. The national wealth of Canada in 1929 by this method of estimation was $30,8)0,210,000, or approximately 
$3,075 per capita, so that the wealth of the Maritime Provinces is about 6 per cent of that of the Dominion as a whole. 
(Figures are given in Table 1.)* 


The capital invested in farms, including implements and live stock, was the largest item, aggregating 
$32,870,000, or 18.4 per cent of the whole. The value of agricultural production in 1929, $109,307,000, is included as 
representing the average stocks of agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and traders and the amount invested in 
the preparation for the new crop. Thus the agricultural wealth of the three Maritime Provinces may be totalled as 
$452,177,000, or 24.27 per cent of the entire estimated capital wealth of that section. 


The second largest element in total estimated capital wealth was urban real property. This includes the 
assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which was added one-third to provide For under-valuation by 
assessors, and for roads, bridges, sewers, and other public works. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1929 
received in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics From the municipalities, was $294,110,000, or 15.78 per cent of the total 
wealth of the Maritimes. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed From the cost of road and equipment, and distributed by 
provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the next largest item, amounting to $278,691,000, or 14.96 per cent of the 
total. 


Other important items include the capital invested in household furnishings and other personal property, 
amounting to $147;787,000, or 7.9 per cent; Forest industries amounting to $133,300,000 or 7.4 per cent; trading estab- 
lishments, $84,213,000, or 4.5 per cent; and capital employed in mines which totalled $72,302,000 or 3.9 per cent. 


On the basis of the estimated 1929 population of 1,007,000, per capita wealth invested in farms and 
equipment was $340; in urban real property, $292; in railways $277, in forests, etc-, $137, and in household Furnishings, 
clothing, etc., $146. Further details may be examined in Table 1. Historical data on a comparable basis are not 
available. 


The 1929 estimate of Canada's national wealth is the latest at present available. It is difficult, even in 
normal times, to reduce all the things which make up wealth (things which once created are not subject to violent change) 
to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national currency and thus, 
normally, in terms of gold dollars. Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is constantly Fluctuating and since 
1929 has increased by more than 50 per cent in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930 the average index of wholesale 
prices was down by nearly 10 per cent from 1929, while in December of that year the average index number of wholesale 
prices was 19 per cent lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values/first felt by the commodities which are being currently 
produced and through these commodities the dollar value of production is diminished and consequently the national income 
of a country where most of the people are producers. Ultimately a persistent decline of this character affects the 
capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence is then felt in a reduction of the national 
wealth as stated in dollars. The 1929 estimate which is considered to represent values in that year with approximate 
Brey is the latest which has: been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and Table 1 shows the national weal th on 
that basis. 


“The inventory method of computing national wealth includes, as above stated, only natural wealth which has been 
appropriated. It does not include the values of undeveloped natural resources, nor does it make any allowance for 
mortgages, stocks, bonds, etc., which merely represent matcrial property. Thus For Nova Scotia it includes the valve 
of the machinery and other capital equipment used in coal mining, but not the coal in the mine; it includes the boats 
used for Fishing but not the Fish which the boats are used to catch; it includes the turbines and dynamos used in 
developing water power, but not the waterfalls themselves. In the case of Forest wealth, partial exception is made 
by the inclusion of accessible raw materials. Such an estimate has a distinct value; but when the purpose is 
comparative as between different provinces, it tends to understate the wealth of any province which is especially 
rich in mines, fisheries or water power. The capital employed in the Nova Scotia coal mines is probably equivalent 
only to about three years' purchase of the coal output. I+ appears probable also that this method of estimating 
wealth hardly does justice to the Maritimes, or allows for all the property values owned by their people. Since the 
Maritimes are one of the oldest parts of Canada, their people have had more time to accumulate wealth, and in all 
probability own considerable wealth which is physically situated in other parts of the country or elsewhere. - 


’ 
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TABLE 1.~-Estimate of the National Wealth of Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1929. 


Prince 
Classification of Weal th oe Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
oe cated CAE Es As 4 a J AS1 a0 0s SCONE” see BrOneW CK is BrOV InCess = oun See 
$ $ $ $ 


Farm values (land, buildings, «implements, machinery 
and livestock) ho shore [ele SeKgie's\ shaigyele) ¥e/e,, ¢ sane: Sve 99000 oego000 67,015,000 13h, 725,000 141,130,000 32,870,000 6,308, 353,000 
Agricultural Production in the possession of farmers 
and traders © id ee00 0 BH OHe TD K09e@29OHRV He COHN HDFDOHHOAGCODODOHTDOHODGBOD _ 25,976,000 43,412,000 39,919,000 _109,307,000 _1,631,12435000__ 
Total agricul tural SCI mmaeransradees: ofr creraterc obtels <cereia 92,991,000 178,137,000 181,049,000 ~ 452,177,000 7,939,477,000 
Mines (capital employed) see oscecsoecvsevesccss000008 (1) 67,357,000 4,945,000 72,302,000 867,021,000 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 


pulpwood and capital invested in woods operations) . 1,600,000 58,000,000 78,700,000 138,300,000 !,377,000,900 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc. in 

CPGry ODErOTI0NS) la sbisle anaes bie 64 Vols oc ac seed ees 725,000 7,447,000 4,157,000 12,329,000 33,935,000 
Central electric stations (capital invested in 

Basipaens, MATEr BLS, e GICs) Tie ee Sale ees oe ska cos 4h7s;000 8,397,000 13,775,000 22,619,000 55,327,000 


Manufactures (machinery and tools and estimate For 
capital in rural lands and buildings, duplication 


ePIC EGET OU s ale OR Cew Mons F 6 EN EW ol 00d ble'e ie prarete 1,301,000 36,778,000 40,221,000 78,300,000 1,418,00,000 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process; 

duplication excluded .ccesces ARES. ABaSe  SIOEIED 05 5 496,000 21,582,000 21,208,000 3,236,000 ~ 837,805,000 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate of capital 

invested in machinery and tools, materials, etc.) o.» 171,000 °° 35176,000° ” “?,678;000" 5,025,000 137,685,000 


Trading establishments (estimate of the value of 

Furniture, fixtures, delivery equipment and 

Materialsionehatnd) cicsceBenkedsccel's ME tit Shas ae 5,168,000 42,119,000 36,926,000 84,213,000 1,136,291,000 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment) ... 21,190,000 109,020,000 148,481,000 278,691,000 3,153,351,000 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment). - 10,077,000 3,063,000 13,140,000 240,111,000 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment) cesses» 766,000 8,457,000 5,369,000 14,592,000 291,589,000 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted 

property and estimate for under valuation by 

assessors and for roads, sewers, etc.) esocccccoes 5p 13,954,000 181,262,000 93,894,000 294,110,000 8,251,011 ,000 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 


SED ies Rees Fas AO es Salvia Called eatets SPAS vce te Sibce s oalalels ~ 1,494,000 45,000 1,539,000 241 946,000 
ete UVES TMEINT oh12) cuss sreteernereace vis ateee bee aw 00's 4,383,000 20,866,000 31,869,000 57,118,000 367,483,000 
Shipping (including aircraft) s.e+s 2 pC ee Ca aaa 882,000 13,417,000 3,615,000 17,914,000 149,306,000 
Imported merchandise in store (estimated at one-half 

Unters Unie age SLI Te HS Wiha Sais), veis'd's « olald » alec 786,000 17,846,000 13,225,000 31,857,000 649,477,000 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 

erica) , let snes da VIER. Cod bes High Migs 18 3,949,000 25,354,000 20,360,000 49,663,000 758,424,000 
HighwaySs, @tC. coccescccccesevavcevces SP OW IL OLE 1,300,000 11,992,000 13,188,000 26,480,000 364,396,000 


Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (estimated From 
production end trade statistics) «.seccccoccessosees 12,052,000 77,043,000 58,692,000 147,787,000 1,370,000,000 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Govern~ 
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ment, chartered banks and the general public ..ccevs 1, 768,000 11,305,000 8,612,000 21,685,000 201,030,000 
. Heya eit ameter c\ctalets |e sicvonsuenece tiara 6 cree eo eittere ater avers a eaetare ss 163,929,000 911,126,000 788,072,000 1,863,127,000 30,840,210,000 
Percentages @eoecevoov000n CQAgagoov0esd0g0n0gngvn con DGgHGAaKHSHH BIAS 0.53 2095 2.56 6.04 100.00 


(1) Included in Nova Scotia. 


' Income.--We have no direct statistics of total income in Canada and perhaps the best measure is general 
production. As shown elsewhere (Chapter III) the net value of production in the Maritime Provinces was in 1929, 
$20,214,000; in 1930, $209,811,000 and in 1931, $170, 740,000. 


The term "production" is used here in its popular acceptation, icé€e, as including such processes as the 
growing of crops, extraction of minerals, capture of Fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, 
manufacturing, etc.--in economic phrase, the creation of "form utilities". It does not include various activities which 
are no less "productive" in a broad and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc.,.which add to commodities already worked vo into Form the Further utilities of "place", "time" and "possession", and 
(b) personal and professional services, such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with 
commodities.at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society~-representing, in economic language, the 
creation of "service utilities". 


As showing the importance of the latter activities it may be pointed out that according to the census of 
1931 out of 353,274 persons of ten years of age and over reported as gainfully employed in the Maritime Provinces, 27, 741 
were engaged in transportation activities, 29,37) in trade, 4,282 in Finance and 60,047 in service occupations. While 
6,243 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work the value of which is included in the net production Figures 
referred to above, the value of the production of the remaining 115,20! gainfully occupied persons in the Four 
occupational groups just mentioned would not appear to be included to any extent. Then on the assumption that these 
115,201 gainfully occupied persons were no less productive in the broad sense of the term than the remaining 233,073 
gainfully occupied persons {of whom they amounted to about 50 per cent), 50 per cent should be added to the total net 
production to arrive at an estimate of the total productive activity of the Maritime people, according to the economist's 


ade oe 


idea of production which approximates to the concept of national income.” According to this broader interpretation, 


Maritime production represented created values of approximately $360,000,000 in 1929; $315,000,000*in 1930; and 
$256,000,000 in 1931. 


In order to arrive at the Figures of national income, however, considerable deductions From the above 
amounts must be made--deductions especially connected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country 
providing not only for depreciation but for obsolescence or replacement by new and improved apparatus. After these 
deductions (which probably amount to around 8 per cent of the annual value of productive activities) have been made, 
the income of the Maritime people is estimated at somewhere in the neighborhood of $331,000,000 or $329 per capita in 
1929; $290,000,000 or $288 per capita in 1930 and $236,000,000 or $234 per capita in 1931.4 Similar figures for all 
Canada are $5,500,000,000 or $548 per capita in 1929; $),750,000,000 or $465 per capita in 1930 and $3, 700,000,000 or 
$366 per capita in 1931. 


Income Tax Statistics.--A table is appended (Table 2) showing income reported to the Income tax 
authorities for each of the Maritime Provinces, 1925-1933 with comparative Figures for the other provinces and for 
Canada as a whole.1/ Such data are of ten used in comparing the prosperity of different localities, and when used with 
care they have a value for this purpose. It is necessary, however, to observe certain cautions among which may be 
mentioned: 


(1) The income reported to the income tax authorities ts mainly taxable income, i.e. income of persons or 
corporations which exceeds the limit of exemption. This limit has Frequently been changed with the 
resylt that the income passing under survey changes also.2/ Persons whose incomes are too small to be 
taxable are not ordinarily required to make returns. Under the present law, a community containing a 
Few rich men and many poor ones would appear more prosperous by this criterion than one containing a 
large population of Families with moderate incomes. 


(2) Much of the income received in kind is not reported to the income tax authorities, e.g. home-grown produce 
consumed on the farm. Similarly the person who owns a house and rents it to another must report the net 
rent as a part of his income; but the person who owns a house and occupies it himself is not required to 
pay income tax on its rental valve. 


(3) There is doubtless considerable understatement of income. 


(y) Corporate incomes are usually reported at their head offices although they may be earned and distributed 
elsewhere. This consideration doubtless reduces the income of the Maritime Provinces as shown in tax 
returns. 


(5) A country may collect income taxes on income arising within its borders which is subsequently paid to 
foreign capitalists or workers. Thus the difference between the income of Ontario per capita and that of 
Nova Scotia may be partly due to investments of foreign (extra-provincial) capital in Ontario, and may be 
partly counterbalanced by interest payments due from Ontario enterprises to the owners of capital. 


x This method, however, probably adds too much to the value of rural production and too little to the value of urban 
production, seeing that transportation, banking and Finance, retail and wholesale merchandising, and professional and 
domestic services are particularly characteristic of the larger cities. 


/ As in the case of capital wealth, this estimate of income, being based upon production, probably underestimates the 
income of the Maritime Provinces, since their people, as an old-established and "creditor" type, doubtless receive 


considerable income arising out of investments in the newer parts of the country and elsewhere. 


1/It should be remembered that the bulk of the income tax is collected in April, May and June, the first quarter of the 
fiscal year on the income of the then preceding calendar year. Thus the Figures of income assessed for the fiscal 
year ended March 1, 1933 apply in the main to the calendar year, 1931, the income tax due on these incomes being 
collected mainly in April, May and June 1932. Similarly the Figures of income assessed in the Fiscal year 1932 apply 
For the most part to incomes earned in the calendar year 1930 and-so on. 


2/In Canada on account of the relatively high standard of living of our people the exemption limit has been comparatively 
high, Under the income tax legislation of 1926-1931 the exemption limit for individual income tax was $3,000 for 
married and $1,500 for single persons in respect of incomes of the years 1925 to 1930 both inclusive. In the session 
of 1932, however, the exemption limit was reduced to $2,400 for married and $1,200 For single persons in respect of 
incomes of 1931, while in the 1933 session a further reduction was made to $2,000 for married and $1,000 for single 
persons in respect of incomes of 1932. The effect of the former reduction is reflected in the large increase in the 
number of income tax payers in the lower income classes in 1932-1933, while the effect of the latter reduction will 
be seen when income tax statistics for 1933-193, become available. ~The general rate of corporation income tax which, 
after an exemption of $2,000 had been 10 per cent on incomes under $5,000 and 104 per cent on incomes $5,000 or over 
From 1919 to 192, was reduced to 9 per cent on incomes of 1925, 8.1 per cent on incomes of 1926 and 8 per cent on 
incomes of 1927, 1928 and 1929. It was raised again to 10 per cent on incomes of 1930, to 11 per cent on incomes of 
1931 of $5,000 or less and 11.55 per cent on incomes in excess of $5,000 and to 124 per cent on incomes of 1932 with 
an extra 1 per cent where corporations and joint stock companies filed a return consolidating their profit or loss 
with that of their subsidiary or subsidiaries. Again in respect of the income of 1932 the $2,000 exemption hitherto 
perk ces eel b was removed. .These 1933 changes“in rates, however, do not affect the statistics for 1932-1933 
ere presented. 


£ 
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TABLE 2.--Amount of Income Assessed for the Purpose of the Income War Tax by Provinces, 1925-1933. 
Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 


Ontario 


Island Scotia Brunswick Lath SR 
$ ; $ eR Pee eee sacl Fen “4 


1,590,134 22,61 3, 331 19,500, 707 288, 731 ,4h9 36,971,432 
1,8h1,389 19,997,318 19,098,829 267,852, 358 466,678,836 
1,564,607 14,586,443 1h, 727,822 214,172,270 330,875,841 
1,906,145 19,187,670 15,855,847 247,108,323 501,698,431 
25201 »506 20,418,952 16,638,582 342,206,962 554,038, 353 
25293,916 20,183, 735 16,743,421 402,108,906 599, 709,588 
2,238,000 22,954,032 17,441,133 374,899, 266 634,211,212 
1,981, 321 22, 748,690 15,941,318 234,313,011 508,414,692 
2,015,664 23,699, 355 16,253, 4h 259,566,516 448,057,907 
Man i toba Saskatchewan Alberta British Canada 


Columbia 


ek ales eda aia oi | ce ae i. a ere: er mer Cee eT ar ee yes 


he Fa Faroe SEROTYPE: VshTlscos 40,415,300 yl 58745 721 72,390,078 999,160,248 
T9260 aves EL Pee 7,156,023 35,848,382 42,586,566 80,619,635 1,003,110,646 
TONE aca ve ssh eae vhs » 50,118,276 27,080,457 29, 766,879 60,602,251 74,184,891 
1928 ..e6- eevecccescoes 73,008,012 39,130, 763 37,164;202 103,587, 321 1 ,040,232,948 
TO2F Savceescovebetetses © (69,7150, 365 45,770,126 37,692,873 106,218,237 1,195,402, 266 
Berge cavisios weeenis wall 83,6599 U5 42,729,044 47,251,766 109,367,418 1,325,193, ky 
Festeccets recs veceeas 84,061 ,Q15 38,709, 748 795,999,021 115,849,332 1,371,478,640 
bE pels ee ee oss 8565689, 687 245279, 759 45,115,980 82,033,481 992,606, 220 
1933. svccoesveseseeeses 53,808,386 19,765,936 32,757,215 87,1 2h, h6y 944,091 564 
Assessment per Capita 

Prince 

Edward Nova New Quebec Ontario 

Island Scotia Brunswick rae au vs 

PTATERS ES Chie) Fe 

ey ee mgt tee 18.28 43.66 50.13 118.04 145.03 
IPG EE se sels py oa sive si oo 2behi 38.75 48.8h 107.35 152.56 
Peer etna cay nes ss 18.19 28.32 37.48 84.02 106.36 
OO) eee 21.91 3726 40.04 94.93 158.56 
Pea ee leventh tain saves 25.30 39.65... yl 81 128.79 V2a2 
JOE i eae 26.07 39.19 4) .75 148.11 182.95 
> eee 25.43 yh 57 43.17 135.25 190.23 
SE Cn a's 9/5 o's 5 6 6,5 2252 yy 26 39.26 82.94 150.15 
PREG ais ss 064s «3's vie 22.91 46.20 39.8) 99.32 130.55 

Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ae Canada 


eeevrecesseoeveooees 


eeoeereeeeeereeeeeoes 


118.74 51.95 70.61 130.43 110.89 
107-45 45.32 71.33 141.19 109.71 
79.30 33.60 49645 103.07 80.07 
114.25 47666 61313 170.94 110.07 
106.19 54.42 59.55 170.49 12) .04 
125.99 49-57 71.81 170.62 134.74 
124.17 43.84 116.96 175.80 136.75 
82.18 26.89 63.72 121 .35 97.23 
76.87 21 yy 4h. 75 125-54 90+99 
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Indexes of Prosperity. : 


As akin to the subject of wealth and income certain other data may be employed for comparing the general 
level of prosperity in the Maritime Provinces with that of the other provinces. 


Use of Motor Vehicles.--Motor vehicle registrations are an indirect index of prosperity. The number of 
motor vehicles registered in each of the Maritime Provinces and in Canada as a whole is shown in Table 3. As passenger 
cars are, perhaps a better index for the present purpose these are shown separately. 


It will be noted that motor vehicle ownership is lower in the Maritimes than the average For Canada. 
The Figures must, of course, be interpreted in the light of local consideration, such as the proportion of rural 
popul ation prevented by lack of roads or other considerations from using motor cars,--~also the presence of urban 
populations among whom commercial vehicles are much in use. 


In Prince Edward Island, where the registration is low, the use of automobiles did not begin until 1913, 
when it was already well under way in other provinces. In a conservative community the use of automobiles may lag behind 
the development of the wealth of the community. 


The 1931 census returns show the number of automobiles on farms. Motor vehicles on Farms in Prince Edward 
Island numbered 4,254 in 1931 as compared with 687 in 1921. Comparative figures for Nova Scotia are, 1931, 12,001; 1921, 
3,464; New Brunswick 1931, 11,5513; 1921, 4,111; Canada 1931, 369,678; 1921, 157,022. Thus motor vehicles on farms in 
Prince Edward Island increased from 1 to every 101.2 of the rural population in 1921 to 1 to 15.9 in 1931. The increase 
in Nova Scotia was from 1 to every 85.7 to 1 to every 23.4 and in New Brunswick From 1 to every 64.1 to 1 to every 2h.2- 
In Canada’as a whole motor vehicles on farms increased from 1 to every 28.2 of the rural population to 1 to every 13 during 
the same period. 


TABLE 3.--Number of Motor Vehicles Registered, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1909-1933. 


Prince 

Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 

Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
NG caw te sGaieee es es - 69 167 236 4, 763 
BOLO ioe aes Gm eons is - 148 299 yh 7 8,967 
ROU oacGls sane need - 228 483° 711 21,519 
Rote PH lars i oe te 456 700 1,156 34,136 
PUD Shea ies se.<viesiheces 26 511 82k 1,361 50,558 
BOT NO Seas ceiver anes 3] 1,324 1,328 2,683 69,598 
TUES Fs as vccle-s sel aces ' 34 1,84] 1,900 35175 89,944 
MOVES See's we viene Pate « 50 3,012 2,965 6,027 123,464 
Bere cat cu deans 303 5,350 5,251 10,904 197,799 
CS a Ae 639 8,100 6,434 15,5173 275,746 
PORE cise ees cess es 967 10,210 8,306 19,483 341,316 
HOPG bins «'o: ine dtevare 1,419 12,450 11,196 25,065 407,064 
el ae mm cr 1,751 14,205 13,615 29,571 465,378 
LOPES OTT ace 2,167 16,159 13, 746 32,072 513,821 
BOCs ken ss cannes eens 2,483 18,354 16,829 37,666 585,050 
ee & alkcisdsenio.’s's 25583 20, 764 19,975 43,322 652,121 
1925 sevscecce aie efeseie 23955 22,853 19,022 yh, 830 728,005 . 
WCE & aa erwie'be 4i0.0.0:4 3,460 255879 21,541 50,880 836,79 
CTW ARE RG Re a A mee ld 4» 388 30,059 2u Suh 58,991 945,672 
POON diate dialed vein v0 male 5 430 35,256 28,072 68, 758 1,076,819 
OES he Ss ae byl yl 40,014 31,852 78,007 1,195,594 
1930 sccecccescececs 73402 43,036 34,833 85,271 1,239,888 
L931 « scm ence apis esiens 7s (yh 43,735 33, /30 85,209 1,206,836 
Pais aco taresé s ciminue's 6,982 41,153 28,04 76,179 1,114,503 
LG Sales Maid oar CRA 6,940 yO, 443 , 26,842 - 1,082,957 

Number of Passenger Cars Registered 

1921 woesvcccereeecs 1,679 12,550 12,585 26,814 318,434 
[D7 2iials ais 9.510 AAG Ac 2,059 WS VATE 12,609 28,845 462,275 
Ne a ae 2,331 16,084 15,433 33,848 515,178 
POM aithe bak mee slave acess 2,460 18,234 18,310 39,00) 573,975 
ho) SERRE ay: oa a 2,82 20,012 17,420 40,256 639,695 
Dee lok a amass vinetais 3,289 22,551 19,412 45,252 728,067 
NS chiaetsielete evayers sielalatets WaelsS 26,084 225289 52,488 821,367 
Wis on swe sn oust 4952 30,327 25,064 60,343 921 5395 
10 os egy AAR er 50ST 33,748 27,962 67,247 1,013,663 
i ae ee aaka Ath 6,611 36,078 30,318 73,007 1,047,494 
ic | Ree MP ee 6,917 36,431 29,233 172,581 1,02), 385 
PIIE losin snis mt men sie 6,181 33,798 24,030 64,009 9455564 


GE Cais cadet cue caeues 6,155 33,133 22,890 62,178 911,627 
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TABLE 3.-~-Number of Motor Vehicles Registered, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1909-1933 - Continued. 


eee ee ae era A a AS A ee tt 


Prince me 5 tak) : 

Edward Nova \ New _ eoveu Mar itimescc’ Canada 
ee Island z Scotia ; Brunswick ; Provinces: 

Average Number of Persons Per Passenger Car 

1921 ©2802 CK 0900000900 53.0 41.8 J 30.8 : , 373 27-6 
POEs Jen hs a Seles 443.2 36 8 30-9 Shy 19.3 
TE CAG ee ener ee 3202 25.2” 29.4 17.5 
Toa nt Sek Reeays ot 3580 28.3 21-4 25,5 15.9 
AO er Genins Wes oes Pre! 8005 : 25.7 OPGG! VO We BE Oh 7 14-5 
a Sg a ae ear 26 05 228 20-4 221 35.0 
eee ie ee 621.1 19.7 17.9 19.1 ify 
S22) AS O.CFD BOO DEED L783 Marae 16.0 16.6 LOas 
PI Coietes code ss wnces si 15.9 15.3 Lyk 15.0 9-9 
VWOS0 Mea ciecceccses snes Poe ie 13.4 P38 9.7 
Srieen ee eye ise. dse 1267 lel 1420 13.9 10.1 
eet cease. 1heh 15.4 Li 16.0 Lig 
O33 Vere c) nro sere ae hues 1548 1 Ses ten shavevalh 


Use of Telephones.--Information as to telephone ownership in the Maritime Provinces and Canada is 
afforded by Table h. 


Telephones are particularly necessary for the business and professional classes, manufacturers, bankers, 
brokers, and generally For people who depend on speedy communication. They are therefore likely to be Found in greater 
numbers in cities. The great use of telephones in some provinces is therefore not so much a sign of exceptional 
prosperity in these provinces as a result of urbanization. - 


TABLE .--Telephones in Use in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1921-1932. 


ee rn et a ee A A 


a A AN A I a 


Prince 

Year Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 

____Island a ee Scotia Brunswick Provinces ss ory 
Pee ei vaas bs nase aie 0:8 5958 35,418 26,322 66,698 902,090 
Loc fawkes oes a gasses 4,050 36, 303 273,314 67,667 942,954 
1923 cacosencsoascece sd 37, 375551 27,514 69,202 1,007,995 
DOZN wee ecw ens vances’ 4,222 38,498 28,128 70; 848 1,071,239 
E95 aaa we vessccecce 4298 39, 2u2 285945 72,485 1,142,876 
1926 2900029807000 0000 9562 40,104 SIR Zeiy/ 745903 1,201,008 
Ue 91) Sera) 4,669 41,219 31,254 77,12 1,259,987 
TOES GS a ee 4,964 42,776 32, 740 80,480 1, 334,534 
Te ewes 6 0ces ssn 5,159 yh 575 33,910 83,644 1,382,822 
POS Mab dees cncvessce s 5,153 46,471 34,935 87,159 1,402, 861 
193] goe7oFFLOX2O0eE0R00 5,806 46,932 33,950 86,688 1,364,200 
Do eee i ek es dc supe to Fig hie uy »9 76 Sliscor 81,77 1,261,245 | 

Persons per Telephone_ 

LOZ wewmirce ses ocecee 18.0 14.8 1h.7 15.0 9.7 
FRc edi cde serstssionsec 220 hol Lives 14.8 9.5 
POO wesc seceevescers 21.0 13.8 ted —lhel 8.9 
T92h ccccecceecccccces 20-4 130k 13.9 14.0 8.5 
IPR ake wie eses ones o 20.0 iat 1356 Lear 8.1 
POR GGS tate ese aXe o's 1901 12.8 1333 133 anu, 
L927 wie'c coe clo ewes o's 18.6 1235 Lew 1s ale) 7.6 
Be wie bb seo bin tien oe L7of 12.0 12.2 F235 7-\ 
Dee iawe ss sos wae ed oe Lifol 11.6 ee) 12.0 Ted 
SSO Bott a waielitehelets ies 15.3 Visi 11.6 Lay pee 
1931 seccccvacces ee ies Sez 109 12.0 11.6 76 
1922 hein walsinvee b'sia'e 0 ‘ 1601 1.05 1Ss2 12:5 823 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sales of Life Insurance.~-Monthly Figures published by the Life Insurances Sales Research Bureau of- 
Hartford, Conn., give the sales of new paid-for ordinary life insurance (excluding group pol icies) in each province as 
reported by 15 companies doing approximately 85 per cent of all business in Canada. Yearly Figures have been taken, to 
eliminate seasonable Fluctuation, and increased one-fifth to allow for business transacted by the smaller companies 
which do not report to the Hartford bureau. The totals thus obtained are still incomplete, since they Fail to allow 
ie business done by Friendly societies and fraternal organizations; but they have some value for comparative purposes. 
see Table 5). 
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On the basis of this comparison it appears that the market for life insurance in the Maritime Provinces 
is not as good as in the other provinces, the annual per capita sales averaging for the most part around two-thirds the 
all Canada average. There is, however, less fluctuation in the sales in the Maritimes. Per capita sales in 1929, the 
high point amounted to $41.4 declining to $21.8 in 1933, or by 47.3 per cent, while those For all Canada decl ined From 
$72.9 in 1929 to $33.8 in 1933, or by 53.6 per cent. | 


A weakness of this index lies in the fact that life insurance sales depend largely on the constitution of 
the population. The best "prospects" for life insurance are probably young married men. But the emigration which has 
taken place from the Maritime Provinces has removed precisely these "prospects". For this reason, and also for the reason 
that urban communities are, on the whole, better fields for insurance, the sales of life insurance probably lead to an 
underestimate of the savings of the Maritime Provinces. A somewhat better index might be provided by the amount of life 
insurance in Force at any given time, but this is not available by provinces. 


TABLE 5.--Sales of Ordinary Life Insurance, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1921-1933. 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada 
ens Peng) 200 hh SOS ean ee NB RUPSWi Ge oar ae Provinces 
SELASSIE Goose 
1921 eeeeveereeoeeeos ore Boeri) 15,667 13,181 Shlfo yl, 28h 
HOO sta ceva ares 2,203 13,566 10,537 26, 306 406,416 
$923.40 saictuse oan eee 2,101 16,128 11,125 29, 354 435,996 
POdll coasts qeeroueneat 2,062 155499 13,057 30,618 466,256 
he Fac a EMP Ae aA 2,563 16,41) 12,316 ce en 505590 
TOSbi ay Cools ese mruas 25863 17,908 13,614 3 385 561,872 
Leave Votercevebecs 3,071 19,098 14,189 36, 358 599, 2h 
PODS Uae eibaisie oe ree e's 3,308 19,222 15,726 38,256 691,548 
BZD ke cccoramastetnare bale 3,176 22225 16,331 yl, 732 731,389 
TOsGe seek ites..| - 35881 20,522 15,827 139,330 675569 
POSE sas ce cleininia 3 8a 2,138 20,959 14,082 37,229 582,906 
FSO cua cieleaecawaiss 1,400 15,988 11,851 29,239 479,062 
[Se MI padays 7 ae a 1,038 12,600 8,797 22 435 361,253 
Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ei oe ae ats ce as bs 26.2 29.9 34.0 aRol 50.2 
Mee eu ce ve scees 5 « 24.8 26.0 27-1 26.3 4506 
1 PEM a 2h «1 3.1 28.6 29.5 4B.k 
Pe lee eslowcs ee uae 21, .0 30.0 33.4 30.8 51.0 
Big EA a ae 29.8 31.9 31.3 31.5 54 ely 
DIGG Nes dass 600 wee te 32.9 34.8 34.4 34.5 59.5 
Me ee de wears ck 8 35.3 3761 35.7 36.4 62.2 
SSE URU Cy Gels sole’ S o40 37.6 37.3 39.2 38.1 70.3 
“ESN eg ge 36.1 43.2 4O.4 yl .y 72.9 
Natty esac es sneeee's 39.6 39.9 39.0 39.5 66.2 
OT aR od aie oar GaP 249 40.9 34.5 36.9 56.2 
ORs tA ss vaca eae ds 15.7 30.8 28.7 23.6 45-6 
OE Oe nner ie 1.7 2h 1 20.9 21.8 33.8 
9 


Building.--Building contracts awarded may be taken as an index of prosperity. They are doubtless more 
accurate than building permits, which may cover work that is eventually not carried out. Building contracts For the 
years 1922-1933 are shown in Table 6. 


The Figures would seem to show greater prosperity in the other provinces than in the Maritimes. Here, 
too, there are limits to the value of the comparison. Part of the new building in Ontario and Quebec e.g., is to 
accommodate an increasing population; yet a stationary population might still be enjoying prosperity. Moreover, part 
of the new building may represent speculative over-prodyction. Again, office buildings in the cities of Ontario and 
Quebec are largely occupied by enterprises which carry on business in all parts of the country and draw their profits 
From a wide areas; the erection of a new factory or office building in Toronto or Montreal may therefore reflect a 
successful selling campaign in the Prairie Provinces or in the Maritimes, and may indicate prosperity in the east or 
west as well as in Ontario. Wherever the initial purchasing power may have been, the industrial and commercial centres 
will share the result in the form of building contracts. 
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TABLE 6.--Building Contracts Awarded Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1922-1933. 


Maritime Provinces 


ee ee 


eae No. Value No. 
re ar mE eT kt, Fe al Ck Ty Ee eT 
Resident 1922 cevecccccesees 3 3,260,000 21,169 
DAD Hates siaisin wiwinroraters ° 224 1,074,600 18,521 
DAPI ore bve cistereck atene © 189 782, 300 17,197 
PO inst ona s's Fait ve 142 614,500 17,905 
DEER he oy Sis vekes 211 754» 200 18, 380 
1927 AIO eocee ifr 7745600 19, 711 
PReRC ad oksc hoes s 2h 1,125,600 19,395 
Ia tases xis i: 0% 462 1,742,400 25274 
oe ib sasnes 396 1,551,600 20,416 
1931 eeoeeeveesee eo hoy 2,174,200 17,492 
ed er ee 593 1 5665, 300 8,870 
1933 eeeoeoe e@eee0 1,014 1,911,600 8,549 
Business - 1: a ee : - 3,556, 700 3,378 
ji Py edrasdins seven ne 138 3,217, 700 25598 
Roy, eee a: 149 3,887,800 2,652 
VO ea wine's cia kane 12h 3,078,200 2,804 
Moe ks cievhs9.0 3 175 3,571,200 3,248 
DOC uGr ec redesesie ss 173 5,136,400 3,887 
1928 Sues) cies 182 8, 365,900 4,917 
Deere a sys iets 225 6,645,200 5,184 
TROY Gace aie 3 4746 3-6 187 8,950,600 3,820 
IOs ites divans o's - 24.6 74545900 3,200 
TOE Mey Bais <esesc hein 4,6 189 3,049,900 2,561 
PGBS, Pedy atckisue’s « 263 3,511,500 2,794 
WAGISAT LB) L922 cnsece ss aecey’ E 819,000 279 
Veo ie wease aes ks 18 334,000 361 
WON chtetes.chis owes © 16 282,800 310 
POPE oti itt ea wg ia 10 136,000 321 
OPES Prele stele «hace o> 19 223,600 401 
LDR sis wae 5 halald oh ts 19 1,289,000 494 
HCO ad scjsiccbae’ 2h 17,867,200 643 
WoC O ane ccees ese iar 1,622, 300 680 
ICY Narr i See 17 1,096,000 576 
Meas isc oes 0 ied 26 324 4500 365 
(SEM N chs gaara oa: 23 138,400 358 
Toss acces a Ane 0) 198, 700 455 
Engineering - 1922 sescecscesones - 3,518, 300 1,327 
Oh se ee aaed 225 4,123,100 2,294 
ie hae pha ace : 168 3,643,800 2,059 
ROS etre eueeess 201 5 »045,000 1,807 
Bee ot his a's « 118 3,863, 300 1,872 
BOO Lancs ven eens 190 2,287,600 2, 3h4 
EP ea se 189 8,809,200 2,286 
be AS Ae Bias 136 10,168,400 2,387 
Tea Gt peewee kee’ 147 7,828,400 4, 337 
NOEL re A a an ae 388 6,913,800 yy 6ly 
MOS2 ea cence os Ara 271 4,485,900 2,660 
{Ch ane epee ae 172 1,596,900 1,609 
Total - PRO avons sasndss - 11,154,000 26,153 
ioe eee kians ous 605 8, 749,400 23,776 
ENN Ee, inane vis 08's cn = 522 8,596, 700 22,218 
een es onsets Cues 477 8,873,700 22,837 
GO tin wes sens ass AF 523 8,412,300 23,901 
Deer iers ati cs eas 554 9,487,600 26 4.36 
1 Re 639 36,167,900 275241 
“Ta ly a eee 840 20,178,300 33,525 
1930 eoreoe eevee 7h7 19,426,600 295149 
PEO, ca we 0% ate 1,154 16,867,400 25,671 
Oa Ne Coe Saks 1,076 9,339,500 1h, 449 
(CO Ree rere 1,489 7,218, 700 13,407 


Canada 


Values 10g 


104,201 ,500 
97645200 
91 ,22h ,800 
96 489,900 

109,562,400 

124,939,600 

139,166, 300 

128,901 , 300 
93,291 ,500 
81,684, 300 
28,892,600 
23,929, 800 


81,385, 700 
80,436,800 
73,666, 700 
73,067,100 
112,408,900 
163,428,300 
170,226,600 
190,162 , 700 
151,103,700 
81,174,300 
39 399,200 
26,276,500 


25,755,800 
27,022,000 
21, 765,000 
40,007,300 
79,689, 700 
39,988,900 
63,300,900 
62,968,800 
31,520,000 
14,816,000 
7,820,400 
9,101,900 


120,500,800 
109,150,300 
89,604,600 
88,408, 700 
71,286,900 
90 5594 s 300 
99,338,800 
194,620,000 
181,08} ,400 
137,807,400 
56,760,200 
37,981,600 


33] , 843,800 
314,254,300 
276,261,100 
297,973,000 
372,947,900 
418,951,600 
472,032,600 
576,651 ,800 
456,999,600 
315,482,000 
132,872,400 

97,289,800 
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TABLE 6.--Building Contracts Awarded Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1922-1933 - Continued. 


Maritime Provinces Canada’ 
Valve Value 
Peewee le ye ee te ry a ae ROMO Sy esa te aN ASS =e 7 un tee 


Total Building Contracts per Capita - 


Cees Me Pee Megtee ye ee Niud 37.2 
PODS es Ee SNARES: Sa eee 8.8 34.9 
(oo boi a a Pee ee. os Cree 3.7 30.2 
HOP e ey Ee eas peeilee tesa 3.9 32.1 
Very Eee Py sd lecnemen. 8.4 39.5 
BOOT. e hase s ees eden 9.5 43.5 
VOOR S eosin ote BSc * 36.0 43.0 
Poor caevcst st eeeeleete 20.0 57.5 
1930 cose sees eae 19.3 iy 8 
JO3Is es sere Ree eee 16.7 30.4 
952 voip cass noes en eee 9.1 12.6 
1993 's5 soe ve ca aD Re ees eee 10 9.1 


Radios.--In the 1931 census information was collected as to the ownership of radio receiving sets. The 
number of radios per 1,000 of the rural population in Prince Edward Island was, in 1931, 26.46 and of the urban 
population, 63.28. Similar figures For Nova Scotia are 32.07 and 72.03 and for New Brunswick, 22.79 and 72.9 
respectively. In Canada as a whole there were 45.78 radios per 1,000 of the rural: population and 98.87 per 1,000 of the 
urban population. 


Other.--The consumption of various luxuries such as tobacco, sugar, tea, coffee, etc. is sometimes used 
as an index of prosperity. None of these tests can be applied in the present instance as provincial statistics of 
consumption are not available. Various plans have been proposed to measure consumption, such as the use of sales tax 
collections, luxury taxes, taxes on theatre tickets, etc. but For obvious reasons they are not applicable under the 
methods of collection Followed. in Canada. 
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CHAPTER VI.--PRICES AND COST OF LIVING IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


é Data currently available For Canadian cost of living comparisons are limited to food prices, fuel and 
lighting costs, and rent. These have been compiled regularly since 1913, but comparative data for clothing, house 
Furnishings, and service costs are not as yet sufficiently comprehensive for accurate long-period measurements. 


A. Interprovincial Index Number Comparisons Based on Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent. 


1933 1933 
Percentage Percentage 
, Variation from Variation From 
Province Average Prices in 1913 Average Prices in 1926 

RUM PONS Ek Eis 66 44 desiglawolse w a lq eintele.c « ¢ 9.7 -22.8 
Primeeracuard (Sled: i. ssn choles s sac clacbele ws 410.2 -19.7 
OMAP MOMS UICK Sikhs ss se ee dba Seed at enle + « 413.4 -25.7 
ES EL Ss 25 Lek so 0' 4 5 alk, cinlele ond 6 4.0 ee, rawle v's # 3.6 -26.5 
AIPA TOPE coh 65 Vive sce ss Sy ic ss ata nes ec 6 , 413.0 -27.9 
DAT OOM Cevsascsccices Pe RIN AN. a ik ARE 413.8 ~29./ 
SPER ETONOWS C7 bb t5 SS Eee eh owen eee Piero ie. t Teds -3h.8 
RISENER Sptarh ea Presa Evid ww eremreee meer ae s's # 3.0 -29.4 
eee COMMA ba rs CK de riuneae Page eure es 413.0 -25.4 


This shows that Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1933 were the only three provinces in which prices had dropped back 
closer to 1913 levels than they had in the Maritimes. Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia indexes on a 1913 base 
were all higher than an average for the Maritimes. Since 1926, however, prices have Fallen in other parts of Canada 
Faster than they have in the eastern provinces according to data presented above, but the difference has not been great 
(see also Table 1 herewith). It has been due in large part to the rigidity of Maritime rental costs in the last three 
years. 


B. Comparisons of Actual Prices, 1933. 


The Following table shows the differences between Maritime weekly budgets for foods, Fuel and lighting, 
and rents, and similar budgets for the other provinces in 1933. These items cover about 60 per cent of the average wage 
earners! total budget. 


Fuel and j 

Foods Lighting RENT. | Total 

Pee PAVGL.COE. a) sass one ok tp exes se eile ss $7.28 $2.59 $5.73 $15.61 
Difference for Quebec eoep Hone oooK7 00 BHO HH HKD BHG -0.83 £0.26 -0.50 = 1.08 
Ontario eoeeoeonoeneoo000 0086 ~0.27 40.40 40.12 40, on 

Mani toba eoereroaeeooeoHoog one -0.52 #0.35 40.53 ? 0.35 

Saskatchewan cecccescescesee +50 -0+63 40.59 - 0.55 

Alberta @eooeocevooseanovg oe one -0.52 -0.86 40.23 = 1.16 

British Columbia .seeseecede 40.50 -0.1) =O0.11 # 0.24 


This indicates Food prices too have been slightly higher in the Maritimes than in other provinces with the exception of 
British Columbia, while rents, on the contrary, averaged lower. Fuel and lighting costs were lower than in Ontario, 
Quebec, and Manitoba, but higher than in the three most westerly provinces. 


Food budgets shown in Table 3 and 4, which follow, indicate that prices in December, 1933, were generally 
higher in United States border cities than in eastern Canada. Likewise average Food costs in the United States were 
higher than for Canada as a whole, but differences in Food consumption habits in the two countries make this last — 
comparison less accurate than those preceding. The use of United States consumption weights would reduce the disparity 
between the two budget totals by an appreciable amount. 


TABLE 1.--Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, by Provinces in Canada. 
(Dominion Average 1913=100) 
Staple Foods 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
PMO OCOT LAlsisisisie sos giv sa cvs c0e¢ « 154.8 148.6 149.3 153.5 151.6 easy 102.9 99.5 
2. Prince Edward Island .scosccseee 12-3 136.8 134.3 Lagt 140.4 115.4 95.4 94.9 
eM PRTGG TA cc esc cecacseaesse 15509 150.1 149-0 151.4 149.1 119.9 102.1 99.9 
OCD Cine aiva.s se rien e-o1e.sic.0.0 na'0 010 9.6 Tyhe9 139.4 139.2 142.8 138.8 107-4 89.4 87.9 
RRR URM ise ce cs casvesctsesee | 15K62 150.8 151.0 153.8 148.7 114.5 95.7 95.5 
ee ei) a ae eee eee ee heed 141.6 145.6 PSliae luh.5 108.8 93.0 92.1 
TP SeOUATGONUM) nrcsicsscscecccecse § §©62Gs6 150.7 152.3 158.3 149.1 110.4 93.4 92.4 
a UAL DG Tl ten pc tse aes n0c0s e604 ee e's 1h7-5 148.4 ES GAN 158.9 150.9 111.8 93.0 92.1 
9. British Columbia ..ecccoseececce 163.1 343.2 164.6 170.4 164.5 129.6 106.9 106.0 


a an RR 


a i 
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TABLE 1.--Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, 
by Provinces in Canada - Continued. 


(Dominion Average 1913=100) 


Fuel and Lighting 


. > 
e 
. 
* 
. 
es 
e 
—_— 
“oO 
Nh 
o~ 
— 
ie) 
ee N 
~~ 
— 
Ne) 
° nN 
@ 
— 
NO 
Nm 
co NO 
_ 
Ne} 
. 1S) 
La) 
“ee 
Ne) 
e Ww 
— 
~ 
— 
\O 
Ww 
Ww ine) 
— 
— 
2 Le} 
Go 
W 


1. Nova Scotia ssseceseeses 155.5 150.8 fs. 151. 150.3 149.2 139, fi 
2. Prince Edward Island eoeeeeee 167.20 162.8 152.4 154.5 153.9 152.9 150.8 138.7 
oe INOW BYONSWICK falc sos occ, 168.1 * 16y.y 161.8 160.2 160.7 156.0 147.6 140.3 
he Quebec PCeeeseseos Pe eeeeaseves 177.5 175.4 17.9 174.9 173.3 167.0 IS7e! 149.2 
Ss UNTETEG: ox cacis i tre omen 182.2 bool 177.0 177.0 175.9 173.3 164.9 156.5 
6. Manitoba ee oe i aay 184.8 183.2 184.8 189.5 190.1 181.7 159.2 153.9 
ie Saskatchewan Sees eeoseeoeesreoece 181.2 182.7 183.8 181.2 174.9 160.7 172.6 102.6 
Br pUGRTG. ssi Satlahs «nv are sis iotels 126.2 122.0 108.4 100.5 100.5 97.4 9.2 90.6 
9. British Columbia 9 wiellelle leveleleletets 147.6 147.1 - Db7el 147.6 14.7.6 146.1 137.2 128.3 
Rent 
Shh rma 
1. Nova Scotia s.sessc..., Pea Mier 117.9 117.9 117.9 121.1 126.9 126.9 bu is 
2. Prince Edward Island .. eevee 118.5 118.5 118.5 2205 123.8 123.8 123.8 T2362 
3. New Brunswick ...cscsccecs oe 142.) 142.1 1y2.1 142.1] 139.4 135.6 132.4 124.2 
ye Quebec eacee Coorervevne ovece 120.8 12] 7 WAP Powe 125.9 12h.y 118.1] 110.] 
De ORTaMG ot Soe ret oo sisiele 151.8 Si? 533 154.3 155.8 153.3 139.6 a Poe 
6. Manitoba CCCOCOC CHEE ecererorer 184.2 184.2 18.2 184.2 184.2 176.6 153.5 131.8 
ie Saskatchewan eoewreeseereceevos 184.2 184.2 184.2 18.2 185.7 176.8 156.0 133.1 
8. Alberta eeeeeeee COeeoresenees 15) 8 152.4 151.8 157.9 161.7 160.4 143.6 ] 
9 6 138.1 9.8 


° 25-5 

° British Columbia Ceeeceeececes 135.8 136. ° Ne *O0 1h0.8 140.2 131.4 118.3 
Grand Total 

io Nova Scotia Peeereececeavesne ° 142. 138.4 138. 14] «0 140. L2 7.0 109.7 


biel ea ee l 9 8 115.8 
2e Prince Edward Island SO OMICOINC ek gre 134.0 131.2 135.3 136.3 123.1 112.4 110.2 
3. New Brunswick See eeveeeeceeee 152.7 149.1 148.2 149.2 147.1 129.9 118.4 113.4 
he Quebec POH CC eT OC er Ee eeceeeee 141.0 138.1 138.3 140.3 138.8 P2E oI) 108.2 103.6 
ae Ontario SO) 8190.00.58 @18'8)0 86.6 0 68050 156.8 154.6 155.0 156.9 154.5 135.4 119.8 113.0 
6. Manitoba Sevessitesevecsecesses 161.9 161.5 163.8 167.4 163.9 141.5 LZ2so 113.8 
The Saskatchewan Coercceccecnesecs 164.8 166.2 L67.2 170.0 164.7 139.5 LD ASS, 107.4 
8. Alberta SiO O'S) Se 000.6 0 ese elaleln oo 145.8 145.9 145.3 150.4 147.4 126 l 110 1 103.0 
9. British Columbia Ce a ry 151.5 151.5 [53.0 156.7 153 9 135 2 119 ] 13.0 


TABLE 2.--Average Weekly Cost of Family Budget of Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, 


by Provinces in Canada, 1933. 


provineen Uh kl 2) SOs ce ee 
Fuel and 


Province Foods Lighting Rent Total 
POE OCOTIA es cairn), etd hs F ‘ 15.39 


, 7.30 2.51 5 +58 

Prince Edward Islands siseyseisex. cc : 6.96 2.65 5.85 15.46 
Pew SrUMSWICK: caweted bre vacedcs co. . 7.33 2.68 5.90 15.91 
MUSNOO pas ava vee Mele MWe eens ciale 6.45 2.85 5.23 14.53 
MUTGrl Oh. sGee aac meen te eeeees toes 7-01 2499 5.85 15.85 
Deri tobe eras ae eee 6.76 2.94 6.26 15.96 
Saskatchewan .essesee DR, e dh 60.09 e'p5 6.78 1.96 6.32 15.06 
Alberta WIP 9AP 09108810 \84 0.1868. 0L0K0 010001618, 6; 6.5.0 6.76 1.73 5.96 14.45 
British Columbia Wisieieitinidielsisetieets ec 7.78 2 5.62 


& 
wa 
_— 
Ww 
° 

ee) 
uw 
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TABLE 3.--Cost of a Food Budget, Comprising Specified Articles and Quantities Mentioned 
in Certain Cities of the United States, December, 1933. 


Commodities Quantity | Boston Fall River, Portland, Buffalo, United States 

Mass. Mo. - NY. Average 
BRUIT BTEOK. bscseh isees | 4 38.4 37.6 36.8 254 27.8 
ROUIGESTOAK. .cclsctloscesee io 29.6 30.2 27.2 2133 24.2 
Rib roast cece eerereeeees a 42.8 39.2 sie 43.0 39.8 
ENUGK KOBST. csvencececces ema 35.2 29.8 31.0 29.2 29.6 
DELO pSL ICED se Wivsire ose | 23.6 20.8 21.9 22.1 Doel 
BELMONCE ssp sein ss HOUR 20": , " S31 48 5.3 5.0 5.2 
er IESH) Vols claire 008 6 qts. 72.0 es0 72.0 66.0 67.2 
Butter cere eeescrseseoese 3 lbs. 78.9 78.0 81.0 78 of 72.3 
Cheese eoeeeeuseoeeseeeoen 2 : 48.2 49.2 50.2 7-4 yy 6 
LEAPiGiitetetetcleveie c.oi0. s alavetelele o's net 19.h, 18.6 19.0 17.4 18.8 
Pero RUE MeSh ye) wilos avis vies 1 doz. lel 40.9 38.2 32.2 32.1 
TOMER eee eetihehs ss. etbs. 112.5 109.5 114.0 1245 113.5 
St Se a oe 2.) qlee 50.0 51.0 51.0 47.0 47.0 
POLIER HOTS soos Facidiee'sss Sie 30.5 S260) 30 32.5 33.0 
RRC Olikialats aicleueie’s clelerelolers eile 2am 15.4 13.8 17.2 12.6 14.0 
BOT AGS ib Sis Wak Gaines 2 pks. 66.0 63.0 60.0 48.0 69.0 
Pde siding hss God amass 1 1b. ye2 2 We? 3.8 3.8 
Borapicenned «abel base 1/3" el Sir 3.8 3.9 3.6 
Peas, Canned .sscsscecees 1/5" Bel Qe 3.0 2.8 PANT! 
Sugar, granulated .e.eee. \ " 22h 20.8 21.6 20.8 22.0 
ol Oe ee aie 32.3 28.7 30.9 28.5 33.8 
Coffee eeeocoeeoersereeseee a " 6.9 6.5 6.9 6.3 6.6 
Prunes eoveeoeeeeeoe eres eos 1 " 10.3 10.3 eta ll .\ WOAY/ 
Total Cost .s.00sSee poses _ $7.920 $7.673 $7.74 $7.228 $7 4 9y 

Anthracite Anthracite Anthraci te “Anthracite Anthraci te 
Coal (prices December, 1933) $13.50- $14..25- $14.25- $12.60- $13.2h- 
Se TAS) 14.50 14.50 12.85 13.45 
Bituminous 


$38.18 


a a i 


TABLE 4.~-Cost of a Food Budget, Comprising Articles and Quantities Mentioned, in Maritime Cities, 
Montreal and Toronto, December, 1933. 


es nae Sydney, New Glasgow, Amherst, Halifax, | Windsor, Truro, Charlottetown, 
copped Liss api "NAS. Nee cGy Mae cote Ge N.S. P.E.L. 
Sirloin steak ....-. 1 pound 20.9 25.0 List 25-0 21.5 20.7 22.0 
ROUNC STEQK secveeee | 7 17.0 20-0 15.0 18.2 is 18.0 18.7 
REDDEG FOSS sssreee 2 " 32.2 36.0 28.0 39.4 33.0 29 4 34.6 
CAUIGK TOGST avencsps sc n 25.0 24.0 22-0 25-2 25.0 23.0 26.0 
Bacon, sliced ...... 1 ui! PANT, 23.0 23.8 235 22.5 23.0 22-9 
SAI OGh are haesss se. gf  * 3.8 47 4.0 4-0 5.2 ol 5.0 
MIR TES oresavans, 6 Quarts 60.0 5h.0 48,0 72.0 48.0 48.0 48.0 
> Sout] Ge paAne eee 3 pounds 84.6 96.6 90.9 94.5 88.5 95.1 86.4 
CEGSE ae eis cies.cieee ses 2 n 37.0 S70 35.6 38.4 SHAR) 40.8 38.4 
sae a ae 25. 25.4 ey Me) 27.8 30.0 29.1 27.6 
Eggs, Fresh ....+.+. | dozen 48.6 47-0 4.0 51.7 51.2 46.4 42.3 
BMOSE cis sassesess>s. 15 pounds 110.0 100.0 100.0 100.0. 110.0 100.0 100.0 
2 papas As ae 31.9 35.4 34.9 cP gaa 3h 4 35.7 327 
ROLLEOMORES. sels cee | Oo, 23.5 24.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 24.0 
Serres eee eee 8 13.6 14.8 15:2 16.0 17.0 17.4 14.8 
POIGIDES saseucssaee 2 pecks 43.0 38.8 33.6 43.0 H7ey 37.4 32.0 
INORG wescncasaress 1 pound 3.8 42 ye2 3.8 4.0 yl 45 
Corn, canned ....... 1/3 * 357 3.8 3.6 Say hel he2 4.2 
Peas, canned ....... 1/5 " 2.3 2.4 2.3 acl 2.4 2.5 2.4 
Sugar, granulated .. \ 31.6 32.0 31.6 31.2 32.0 32.8 30-4 
TOG sescaucviocnovese 2 " 20.5 20.3 20.5 19.9 18.7 20-4 19.6 
Coffee eeeeeeseerore 4a " bE s6 9h 12.1 10.3 10.0 LsZ 1231 
PYECS scckiveresace | u 12.5 10.3 13.0 11.0 Ze 12.9 13.9 
Total: cost bens> »9% $6.842 $6.881 $6.522 $7.207 $6.969 $6.815 $6.625 


Coal (December, 1933) - 
Gi Tis as we cc vose oes $6.50-7.25 $6.50r6.75 $7.00-9.00 $9.50-10.75 $10.25-11.75 $9.25 $8.75-10.00 
ANTNPSG HIG ic wiaceicscnes tcc ~ = = BS is = a 


TTR 
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TABLE 4.--Cost of a Food Budget, Comprising Articles and Quantities Mentioned, in Maritime Cities, 
Montreal and Toronto, December, 1933 - Continued. 


Commodities Weight Moncton, St. John, Fredericton, Bathurst, Montreal, Toronto, Canada 
N.B. N.B. N»B. N.B. Que. Ont. (60 Cities) 
¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ +a 
Sirloin steak ...... 1 pound 22-5 Coal 27-5 25-0 22.4 dase 20.0 
Round steak eseseeee 1 ie WreS ies 19.0 20.0 16.5 18.0 15.9 
RED mGOGS ies ce cele cates (Om meD 34.0 ilee. 4.0.0 344 40-8 35.4 30.6 
EHOGKILOGS di sic ccles ec cc. ne 21.4 26.4 23.0 23.0 19.4 2h ek 21.0 
Bacon, sliced ...... 1 n 24-3 22-8 22-9 2ocl 22.1 Dive 245 
SM oe alah noe kos Sera Mee 4.2 6.3 5.5 3.4 5.6 7-4 5.6 
Miik, fresn..recuces 6 QUEKTS 43.0 66.0 48.0 60.0 60.0 66.0 59.4 
BUTTON deteesssasciae. (SU DOUNCS 87.3 92.4 89.7 82-5 84.9 86.1 85.5 
CHEESE) ta teds coe pies Ohne 37.8 33.2 38.2 39.0 36.4 43.6 39.4 
Pare staltyern cle eccieieie’ s eiouui arenes 26.6 26.4 29.6 28.0 25.2 2u.2 27-0 
Egos, Fresh esccvece 1 dozen 45.3 49.8 42.3 35.0 43.8 yl .9 40.7 
Bread .ccscssecceees 15 pounds 100.0 100.0 ]10.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 8h.0 
EP Giy |e tsesclss cece ah O Cee 34.9 32.5 34.0 31.9 34.3 29.0 31.0 
Rolled oats «ss<+s¢s7 OL) 25.0 24.0 25.0 24.5 25.0 23.5 25.0 
RiGee Ets paseo sparen 19.0 15.2 13.8 14.0 15.4 Line 16.2 
POTATOES: os'cakios ssc pure SOGEKS 34.0 ul e2 37.2 31.4 46.2 43.8 4.2 
Onions sctideseeevess 1 pound aey 4-0 4.3 0 3.5 = 3.5 
Corts \COMIed cwcsscen, Lam 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.6 3. 3.9 
Peas, Camned siseces)-l/5at pes) 209 2.5 23 AES 203 20! 
Sugar, granulated .. 4 " 32.0 32.0 33.6 32.0 29-2 30.0 32.0 
TCD seceeeseseeeeeee BoM 20-0 20.8 20.3 19.2 25.9 25.6 22.7 
COLT OC. san eiiane coe tnis a me 11.6 tae 1).5 9.7 10.2 10.4 9.9 
PEUMESie se oraterelsierersiereniet " eee) 13.0 12.1 13.0 ae lb.?2 12.3 
Total ‘CoSt esses ces $6.672 $7.058 $6.938 $6.558 $6.84 $6.954 ~ $6.568 


tt a eS ON A EN AR A EE AY EEE TA 


Coal (December, 1933) - 
BL TUMLOUST s'asisele tulsisle sae $9.75-10.75 $10.75-12.00 $9.00-11.00 $9.25 


Anthracite ios ccsss tacaese $14.50-1).75 $14.00-1).25 


A A RR ON A 
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CHAPTER VII--PUBLIC FINANCE-~THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE DOMINION AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Introduction.--In the sixties of the last century the accepted theory of the Functions of government was 
that they ought to be reduced to the minimum--that the main Functions of government should be restricted to the 
protection of the society against the violence of other societies, and the protection of the individual within the 
society against the violence or the Fraud of other members of the society. Or, to state it otherwise, the two main 
functions of the government were regarded as being the defence of the realm and the administration of justice within 
the realm--the cost of the latter to be largely met by Fees. : 


The effects of the general acceptance of this laissez faire theory of the functions of government may be 
seen in the British Finance of the period. For example, in the fiscal year ended 1867, out of a total gross expendi ture 
of 66.8 million pounds, 26.1 million pounds were For interest on war debt, 25.4 million pounds for the army and the 
navy, making a total of 51.5 million pounds for the defence of the realm. Of the remainder, 5.6 million pounds were 
absorbed by the cost of collecting the revenue, so that 9.7 million pounds were all that were available to defray all 
other expenses, including the civil list of the sovereign, the administration of justice, etc., this sum being about 
$1.50 per head of the estimated population of that year. 


In the British North American provinces the same theory of government naturally obtained as in the 
Mother Country; in these provinces, however, there was no war debt and only a moderate total debt incurred for the 
construction of public works which, where not immediately productive of revenue, were, nevertheless, of great usefulness 
and an asset to the country. Furthermore, there was practically no current expenditure for purposes of defence, as this 
was provided by the Imperial Forces. Thus, with the most expensive item in the budgets of the period eliminated From the 
expenditures of the British North American provinces, it was possible to carry on their administration at what would 
today be considered an exceedingly small cost, expenditures except for necessary developmental public works being 
restricted to the lowest limit. This was the attitude which prevailed at the time of Confederation and which pervades 
the negotiations for the settlement of the Financial arrangements necessitated by Confederation as between the Dominion 
and the provincial govérnments. The entire expenditure chargeable to consolidated Fund in the Dominion for the fiscal 
year ended 1869 was but $14,000,000, out of which subsidies paid to the provinces accounted for $2,600,000. 


Financial Negotiations at Confederation.”*--Prior to Confederation the chief revenues of the provinces had 
been collected by means of customs and excise duties (indirect taxation), and these customs and excise duties were 
henceforth to pass to the treasury of the central Government. The remaining revenues, arising largely From the 
territorial possessions of the provinces, were comparatively small, amounting in 1863 to $107,000 in Nova Scotia, 
$89,000 in New Brunswick, and $32,000 in Prince Edward Island. As these sums were inadequate to meet the cost of the 
maintenance of public works and educational institutions and the administration of civil law, it was necessary that the 
provincial treasuries should be assisted by the Dominion. While in her estimate of outlay for 1864 For local objects 
the province of Nova Scotia had provided for an expenditure of $664,000, she undertook to carry on adequate services in 
the future under Confederation For $371,000--a reduction of 40 per cent. Nova Scotia thus needed $26,000 in addition 
to her territorial revenues of $107,000; this sum worked out at about 80 cents per head. New Brunswick, who could not 
manage her local expenditures on this basis, proposed to reduce them From an estimated $404,000 to $353,000, and to make 
a further reduction of $63,000 within ten years, but for each of the First ten years she was to receive a special grant 
of $63,000 required to balance her accounts, which brought her subsidy to practically the same level as that of Nova 
Scotia. This figure of 80 cents per head was thus taken as the basis of the normal subsidies to the provinces. To 
this the London negotiations of February 1867 added for cost of local legislatures $80,000 For Upper Canada, $70,000 For 
Lower Canada, $60,000 for Nova Scotia, $50,000 For New Brunswick; it also provided that while the grants in aid of 80 
cents per head should in the case of Ontario and Quebec remain stationary as based upon their 1861 population, those to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick should increase with increasing population, until the population of each province reached 
400,000 (as ascertained at decennial censuses), thereafter remaining stationary: (B.N.A. Act 1867, s. 118). Thus the 
maximum grant in aid to each of these provinces was to be $320,000. 


From the above it becomes evident that at the time of Confederation it was not contemplated that the cost 
of provincial government would grow; if it did, the natural increase of the territorial revenues of the provinces would 
make provision for it. If the latter failed, then the provinces would be obliged to resort to direct taxation as per 
section 92 (2) of the B.N.A. Act, an alternative which was considered to carry its own safeguard against local 
extravagances. The subsidy was fixed, not at an increasing rate according to population, but at the rate which existed 
at the Census of 1861. Thus, as the population increased, the subsidy would not normally increas@ with it.# 


From the standpoint of later experience it would appear! that the above was too restricted a view of the 
Financial relations between the Dominion and its provinces, and that in particular it erred in the assumption that the 
local expenditures of Nova Scotia could be reduced by 40 per cent. From this original attitude arose many of the 
subsequent demands for "better terms" which disturbed relations between the Dominion and provincial Governments. 


The financial arrangements at the time when Confederation was being considered would appear to have been largely in 
the hands of Hon. (later Sir) A. T. Galt, whose speech to his constituents at Sherbrooke on November 23, 1864, gives 
in outline the settlement arrived at by those who participated in the Quebec Conference in the preceding month. This 
speech was printed as a pamphlet, and a copy is contained in Vol. II of the collection "Pamphlets on Confederation". 


# The exception to this rule, agreed to at the London negotiations of 1867, allowing Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to 
draw grants for increasing population up to $320,000, was, it will have been noted, within a definitely Fixed limit. 
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The Debt Allowances.--The second important Financial question at the time of Confederation was that of 
the provincial debts. Since the revenues which paid the interest upon these debts were being allocated to the Dominion 
Treasury, it was necessary that the latter should also be charged with the payment of the interest. However, since 
certain parts of the debt of Canada had been contracted for specific local purposes, it was considered that this should 
not be transferred to the Dominion. The debt of Canada, contracted for general purposes, was about $62,500,000 or at 
the rate of $25 per head for the 2,500,000 people of the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and debt allowances 
on the same basis were granted to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick on the basis of $25 per head of their populations, being 
$8,000,000 for Nova Scotia and $7,000,000 for New Brunswick. (See B.N.A. Act, 1867, sections 112-115). The provincial 
debts assumed by the Dominion at Confederation were therefore as Follows:- 


Canada (Province) @oereerooreeeoeroeoeeeesoas $62,500,000 
Nova Scotia eooeveseorerseseesoeeeoraseeeoeaenne 8,000,000 
New Brunswick eoeeoeeoeeseeeoeseeoreoeeeesarese 7,000,000 


Total PeoeeTTeeFOFHFe HF HH TBH OHHH HEY $77,500,000 


Subsequently to Confederation, as the original provinces found their financial resources embarrassed by 
the payment of interest on the debts which still remained, and as new provinces were taken into the Confederation, 
readjustments were effected, increasing the total amount of provincial debts assumed by the Dominion to $109,430,143 in 
1895. The additional debts taken over by the Dominion were as follows:- 


Nova SCOTTI aN cave cetereee scetetetes so tester? srt shoo niae 
The province of Canada (1873) ..eveseeeeeee 10,506,089 
Province of VOntariGerers certs crack sce cc cut 2,848,289 
" QUEDECMatam certs ts cise ne 6 sole ws 2,549,214 
tt NOVG SCOT Gl aeeees ca cossssseecs 2,343,059 


" New Brunswick eeoveoe eeeoevevseve 1,807,720 
q Manitoba eee eoeeereeeeHeeoereoreos 3,775,606 
" British Columbia eevee oe eevee eee 2,029, 392 


" Prince Edward Island ...s..see0- 4, 88h,023 
Total e@oeeeooveseseoevoeeoevoeeoeeveeeeeveeee eevee e 31,930,148 


Grend-total to 1895 sssessecisewensneeu eee! $1095H30 148% 


The Movement for Better Terms.--Both on account of the increasing population and needs of the provinces, 
and on account of the expansion of the people's ideas as to the functions of Government (an expansion which has been 
largely in the sphere of education and social and humane legislation reserved by the British North America Act to the 
provinces) the increasing expenditure of the provincial Governments and the reluctance to impose direct taxation led 
shortly to agitations for "better terms" as regards subsidies. 


The First objection came from Nova Scotia in the first session of the first Parliament.4 The result of 
their protest was that by an Act of 1869 (32-33 Vict. c. 2) the debt allowance for Nova Scotia was increased from 
$8,000,000 to $9,186,756, (it should be understood that a province draws interest at the rate of 5 per cent on such 
part of the debt allowance as is not absorbed by its debts taken over by the Dominion). In addition, an annual 
allowance of $82,698, over and above all other sums payable under the Act of 1867, was granted to Nova Scotia for a 
period of 10 years only. Lx 

The next claims to be made upon the Dominion treasury came from the new provinces of Manitoba and 
British Columbia, the former receiving a grant for legislative and administrative expenses of $30,000 plus 80 cents per 
head on an estimated population of 17,000; also a debt allowance of $72,090, which, since there was no debt, meant at 
S.per cent an additional payment of nearly $24,000. British Columbia received an annual grant of $30,000 plus 80 cents 
per head on an estimated population of 60,000, also a debt allowance at the rate of $27.77 per head of population, 
being the revised per capita allowance to Nova Scotia. Next, Prince Edward Island came into the Confederation in 1873 
with an annual allowance of $30,000 plus 80 cents per head of the population plus a debt allowance on the basis of $50 
per head of the population (amounting to $h,701,050), plus a special annual allowance of $45,000 (in lieu of territorial 
revenue, since Prince Edward Island had practically no Crown lands) to extinguish the claims of the landlords to whom 
much of the land had been originally granted. This grant, however, was to be reduced by interest at 5 per cent on any 
sum not exceeding $800,000 which the Dominion might contribute toward buying out the large proprietors. 


The new agitation for better terms arose in 1873, at the height of a world-wide cycle of prosperity when 
Dominion revenues were buoyant and expanding. The remaining debt of Upper and Lower Canada ($10/506,089) was taken over, 
and equivalent additions were made to the debt allowances of each of the other provinces, including increased payments 

in lieu of public debt in the cases of Manitoba and British Columbia. Again, in 1876 the infant province of Manitoba 

was granted a temporary annual increase to raise the revenue to $90,000; in .1879 this was increased to raise the annual. . 
income to $105,000. 


In 1884, the provinces once more joined in a appeal to the Dominion for larger grants, on the ground 
that the readjustment of 1873 should have been retroactive to Confederation, and claiming not only arrears of capital, 
but interest as well. An adjustment was effected, both for the original provinces and also for the three newer provinces 
of Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island. The total extra allowance charged on the Dominion treasury as qa 
result came to $358,000 annually. 


* From the Statistical Year Book of Canada, 1895. Since 1895 only a minor amount has been assumed, viz., $267,026 in 
1899. (See the Public Accounts). 


/ For a descriptive statement of the grounds of their protest see Canada and its Provinces, Vol. VII, pp. 489-490. 
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Manitoba profited by the 188 arrangement only to the extent of $5,500 annually, and in 1885 renewed 
agitation on her part led to the passage of an act which transferred to the province the ownership of its swamp-lands, 
granted a land endowment to the University of Manitoba and enlarged the basis of cash subsidies. These concessions were 
made on condition that they should constitute a final settlement of all claims, and as a matter of fact no further 
concessions were made until 1898, when a further allowance was granted on account of the cost of public buildings and a 
government house. 


When the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created in 1905, subsidies were established as 
Follows for each province:--$50,000 for the support of its government and legislature, plus 80 cents per head on an 
estimated population of 250,000 to increase with the population until it should reach 800,000, plus 5 per cent interest 
on a debt allowance of $8,107,500 (since there was no debt this gave each of the provinces an annual subsidy of $405,375 
under this heading), plus an allowance of $375,000 in lieu of public lands, (this allowance to increase to $562,500 
when the population reached between 400,000 and 800,000, $750,000 when it reached between 800,000 and 1,200,000, and 
$1,225,000 when it exceeded 1,200,000), plus a special annual grant of $93,750 for five years For public buildings. 


In 1907 the whole question of subsidies was once more reopened. The annual grant to the provinces for 
the support of their Governments and Legislatures was increased as follows according to the population of the province:- 


Popul ation Crant 
Under’ SOVOOOHae ce scthewe ceed ete eeleti ten oe $100,000 
150,000-200,000 .scvee SERS ER Me Raat 150,000 
200} 000-000, 000M ieaiess uch s waec cbs sweeten bt BO, O00 
500,000-800,000 . see. Pe We fae HLLITS ec aee NEGO M008 
BOOFONGs! HOO, ORUNE a weet ue eden. tains ea 220,000 
Overs 2500 ,000Ks clues eae capes seietiins gate eu On0 


Further, the annual grant was henceforward to be paid at the rate of 80 cents per head until the 
population of a province exceeded 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head on the excess. Also, an additional 
annual allowance of $100,000 was granted for ten years to British Columbia. 


The growth of Dominion allowances to the provinces since Confederation is shown by the following Figures.” 


Fiscal year ended Fiscal year ended 


PSG eee re eek steal 8! 2795353966 19252 awe eee eRe $ 12,281,391 
ES Ae a ee 2,604,050 LO267 Fite oat oe eens 12,375,128 
DOT e sic oe cle ok Naka cae’ 3,752,757 L927) secede renas se aid bie 12,516,740 
ae laa a 4,182,526 PORSWO TU ceanouaien sens 12,516, 7404 
PROTA YG ORE TS CA. OS. os yy 250,636 19290" Lotaleu crave sees 12,553, 72u¢ 
POC Me gates oss he's bene ; 6,726,373 P9SO aes en Redd Pes deste da 12,496,958 
LAE Se 9,032,775 1931) ous a Seba ee 17,435, 7364 
1S we LORE Marae a OR Bae 10,281,045 Ne En eS PN RAE OE , 13,694,9704 
PoOeE WEA sips ioe ees soaery, “P22VT £928 LOSS Ms ha Sreies > area stn 13,677, 33yf 


Total payments by the Dominion to the provinces from Confederation to March 31, 1933 except For special 
srants to the Maritimes totalling $9,600,000 in the last six years and referred to in the foot-notes, are shown in the 
Following table. The payments to the Maritime Provinces totalled $85,143,193, or approximately 18.33 per cent. 


TABLE 1.-~Subsidy Allowances from July, 1867 to Close of the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1933. 


1/ Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 


2/ Allowance in lieu of debt. 


x Statistics For other years will be found in a table, "Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1932", on p. 829 


of the 1933 edition of the Canada Year Book. 


/ For the Fiscal years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, pending reconsideration of provincial subsidies, special 
annual grants were made as follows:Nova Scotia, $875,000 per annum; New Brunswick, $600,000 per annum; Prince Edward 


Island, $125,000 per annum. 


These are not included in the above table, but a special payment to Manitoba of $4,822,843 


on account of subsidy in lieu of public lands From 1870 to 1908, as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act 
of 1930 was included in 1931. 


ee Se 


Allowances Allowances _ Interest 

Provinces For per Head Special on Debt Total 

Government _—iof_ Population Grants } Allowance 2 os 
Se EEGs RSE ds 7 
Prince Edward Island ..ec.es 3,620,000.00 5,138,179.20 4 508,424 Sy 25525, 266.23 15, 791,869.97 
NOUAESCOPIAl seecicesceclecceee 73 S40;000200 22,901, 732-80 826,980.00 3,129,939.79 34,198,652.59 
RU PIMISWICK censcccccceres 6,700,000.00 17;451,500.80 9,630,000.00 PS oh fOe0h 35,152,670.8y 
Quebec eeeoesoeeseceovoeon0e00908 9,040,000.00 80,206,979.60 aa 5,069, 331.53 94, 316,311.13 
CWA CITAL LR a bicle late talatete «9.0 8.0 > 50 ee Fy 440,000.00 9955195977299 - hy 743,689.66 113, 703,667.65 
Me GUA wai inc vescee vance 6,545,000.00 16,177, 329.60 19,331, 732.76 12,969,035.47 55,023,097.83 
BASKET CHOWAN sc elec ces ce 'sld eae 5,276,666.67 14,550,099.60 16,281 5250.00 11, 350,500.00 475458,516.27 
PUSS TP <\xcctale clecs.07 0.40 0' co y3966,666.67 11,346,200.67 14,531 ,250.00 11,350;500.00 42,194,617.3h 
British Columbia ...cecceseos 5,940,000-00 11,621 956-80 _ 7,200,000.00 1,81 7,149.56 265579,106-36 _ 

; en as, oo ln nid Wid o Sal Dp BOR) Soar ae 278,91 3,957-06 72, 309,637.30 54, 326,582.28 464,418,509.98 
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In‘ addition to these allowances, the Dominion Government has made special grants to assist the provinces 
in providing Facilities and services considered desirable for the benefit of the people of Canada at large. Thus we have 
the grant of $10,000,000 for agricultural education (3 Ceo. V, c. 5), which lapsed in 1923, the similar grant of 
$10,000,000 in 10 years for the assistance of technical education in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) (the period during which 
the provinces might earn their share of this grant was subsequently extended to March 31, 1934), and the highways grant 
of $20,000,000 in Five years to assist the provinces in their good roads schemes, the actual payments under this scheme 
being $20,000,000 to March 31, 1928. Of this latter amount Prince Edward Island had received $603,455, Nova Scotia 
$1,468,720, New Brunswick $1,163,845, or $3,236,020 in all, or over 16 per cent of the total. 


The Present Financial Position in the Dominion and the Provinces.--In the past decade, governmental 
expenditure has increased in practically every country in the white man's world, partly as a consequence of the widening 
of men's ideas of the Functions of Government, partly as a result of the decline in the purchasing power of currency 
units, and partly as a result of the natural growth of population. Canadian governments, national, provincial and 
municipal, have been no exception to the rules 


Dominion Expenditure.--The total estimated expenditure of the Dominion Government on all governmental 
services in the Fiscal year ended March 31, 1933, was $531, 760,983, as compared with $14,456,878 in the fiscal year 
ended 1913, and $186,241,048 in the Fiscal year ended 191\, these Figures including capital as well as current expend- 
iture. Thus. the expenditure of the Dominion-has more than trebled since 1913. This Figure of $531, 760,983 expenditure, 
however, includes $53,422,662 For the 1932 deficit of the C. N. R., together with $62,938,240 For. assets transferred From 
the active to the non-active account and thus.no longer considered as an offset to gross debt.- Thus, apart from-these 
items, the expenditure works out at $15,400,081 or nearly treble the expenditure of 1913. The difference, however, is 
in the main accounted for by expenditures in interest on war debt and on war pensions, both of which are paid ins the main 
to residents of Canada. ta Snel 


Provincial Expenditures.--Provincial Finances, of course, like those of the Dominion, have been affected 
by the increase of population and by the diminished purchasing power of the dollar, both operating in the direction of 
increasing their expenditures, though the Dominion has under the constitution borne the whole burden of the expendi tures 
directly attributable to the war. 


Taking the nine provinces together, ordinary expenditures in their Fiscal years ending in 1914 aggregated 
$57,108,888. During the First years of the war there was a tendency toward reduction, and in 1916 the total was 
$53,826,219. Thereafter provincial expenditure increased very rapidly, aggregating $135,159,185 in 1924 and rising 
rapidly through the subsequent era of prosperity until 1929, when the total ordinary expenditure was $177,542,192. 
Public works and other relief expenditures in the next two years further increased the ordinary expenditure to 
$190,754,202, but in 1932 there was a decline to $183,667,116. 


To assist in the purview of provincial Finance attention may be directed at this point to Tables 2 and 3 
herewith. They show ordinary provincial revenues and expenditures (grand totals and per capita, respectively), by 
decades in the Census years back to Confederation, and by single years From 1916 to 1932. 


Provincial Expenditures in the Maritimes.--Tables 2 and 3 differentiate provincial expenditures in the 
three Maritime Provinces. To enable the details of these expenditures to be examined over the past ten years Table \ 
has been added. 


It will be seen that whilst provincial expenditures in general have gone up from $53 millions per annum 
in 1916 to $183.7 millions in 1932, or 2yl per cent as previously noted, those of Prince Edward Island have gone up from 
$453,000 to $1,277,000, or 182 per cent; those of Nova Scotia from $2,165,000 to $8,101,000, or 274 per cent; and those 
of New Brunswick From $1,580,000 to $5,796,000, or 366 per cent. 


TABLE 2.--Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments for their Respective Fiscal Years 
ended in the Census Years, 1871-1911 and in Each Year from 1916 to 1932. 
Ordinary Receipts 


~ Prince — 
Year Edward Nova New Quebec Ontario Manitoba  Saskatche- Alberta British All 
Island __ Scotia Brunswick wan, Columbia __ Prowinces _ 

Aenea! ort CK 4 


Syot) 5by 1158. Leet) UnlO7y670.4n US TSeUnt te tage ee 


1881». 75 5380 ohh O7,4u5 3,191,77 25 188, 747 121,867 - $ 397,03 27,858,698 
a Ow 2163941 ebied f 2102 423 Snug rt4g | AEE: 590,484 Ei u pes 10189308 
at AbH: 309, 2 1,090,230 1,031,267 563,432 466,044 1,008,653 - - UA 2 0 are y? 9 
1911 2. , (37,798 1,625,653 1,347,077. 7,032,745. 9,370,83 Yolti54s190  2,699,603b 3,309,156e 10,492,892 40; 706,943 
1916 «+. 508,455 2,165,338 1,580,419 9,647,938 Et Eee: 295257 o0) 4,801 ,064c Hate: 6,291,694 50,015,795 
LOtT ses 496,053 2,118,620 1,572,814 10, 441,11 18,269,597 292,98 5,631,910c »260,10 6,906, 784 57,989,984 
LOTS. 2% 1u,475 2,332,63 5773529 Te ore 2 Peng: oy ]eei013 fo fatal 3C 15960; 162 8,382, 8 S93 209 
L919? woe 01,915 3,280,313 2,182,420 12,666,352 20,692,166d 8,613,364 SyS35iif eZ 9,642, /3 10,931,27 76,84h , 30 
L920) 0-0 0,973 3,801,016 3,100,892 14,472,651 25,981,517d 9,870,710 ees 6-10; 9195067 13,861,603 92,653,023 
IDZ10 ews 769,719 4,536,840 2,892,905 15,914,521 30,411,396d 9,358,956 11,789,920 11,086,937 15,219,264 102,030,538 
1922. 2». 748,888 4,791,208 3,226,727 21,609,396 39,7255370d 7,940,457 11,801,89, 9,324,890 16,987,869 116,156,699. 
1923". 6545303 5,317, 335 3,479,733 21,634,642b pahonlerg 10,078,730 12,576,763 10,419,146 18, 758,86) 117,738,2hy 
192k . 738,431 5,461,383 piogercee 23,170,733 1,721,96ld 10,926,634 12,520,411 10,506,627 19,124,580 127,896,0 7 
L925. ww 740,076 byk67,48h 3,556,330 25,021,329 48,013,852d 7,866,519F 12,378, 755 11,531,026 18,823,358 132,398, 729 
1938 Ate 3362 368 2c h 3s 4,206,853 27,206,335 52,039,855d 10,582,537 13,317,398 11,912,128 20,608,672 146,450,904 
LO21. sieje 948 6,517,07 279g8o4ue 3p? gaye 92 $3 3000 22 UR 25°5 8 bo Dp 0scad 12263040) 20,297,916 1opa tk Ris 
1928... 1,034,782 6,933,630 5,290,098 34,807, 783 8,426,98 10,962,317 13;5 yo? St ack rhe? 96) 20,939,123 168,109,505 
1929 ..- 1,083,571 7,390,410 222ghs3! 39,976,283 64,549,713 12,150,490 ier] 2666 15,265,084 21,094,427 eee igete 
Hah TM EaG CSRs Sees CSRS Socalergeh Sree Leva aet lecrteeaes Saaaesiay aes loacas 
ee'e > 5 ’ eed ’ 3 3 > a ’ J ’ > s | A 5 ’ 

BOS 2) 6 1206262 371002988 2? 307236 4679412020 NAS essen TTA BP? yl 1123622 ae | 19035 23,988.13 16822 7: 93 
Notice For footnotes to this table see next page. 


Ordinary Expenditures 
Prince SS SOREN 57 EA I ATI Py SL 
Year Edward Nova New Quebec Ontario Mani toba 
Island __ Scotia Brunswick : 
ri 2 Geen ar Tae MRRP Oe ae a Fe oP 

VOT ieier 406,236 600,344 438,407 1,575,545 1,816, 78h - 
1881] eae 494,582 598,8k4 3,566,612 2,592,800 226 , 808 
EEG Cures 304,486 692,538 680,813 4,095,520 4,158,460 664,432 
1901 ... 315,326 1,088,927 910,346 4,516,554 4,038,834 988,251 
1911 : 398,490 1,790,778 1,403,547 6,424,900 9,916,934. ,002,826 
1916 . 4535151 2,152,773 1,568,340 9,436,687 12,706,333 6,147,780 
1917 «+s 487,113 2,344,009 2,166,904 9,907,672 16,518,223 6,860,355 
1919 .s. 655 5409 3,280,282 2,595,937 12,371,131 21,464,575 8,497,942 
1920/0. < 660,774 3,916,848 2,969,323 13,520, 740 25,380,843 10,602,955 
1921... 694,042 4,678,146 3,432,512 14,624,088 28,579,688 10,063,139 
1922) 20.) 687,24) yy 7915998 259855877 16,575,977 37,458,395e 8,381,667 
1923's oe!) 790,046 5,229,178 3,648,273. 19,930,276 49,305,439 10,616,567 
192h vs. 715,882 5,579,525 3,835,522 21,567,293 48,866,569 10,455,187 
1925 se. 7455338 5,969,544 4,112,569 23,629,390 51,462,178 6,824,155F 
L92G iss. 756,114 6,327,043 4,078,775 26,401,880 51,251,781 10,431,652 
1927 «.. 870,427 6,566,143 4,636,157 29,078,703 55,763,689 10,446,285 
1928 .. 943,548 7,543,078 5,393,784 32,821,226 58,198, 746 11,103,109 
1929 ..- 1,033,315 7,288,486 6,521,575 35,964,487 61,906,824 12,34h,493 
1930 .«. 1,133,366 7,900,987 7,218,856 39,374,910 57,989,353 13,637,397 
1931 «+. 1,453,191 8,194,592 657615420 40,854,245 54,846,994 14,491,673 
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TABLE 2.--Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments for their Respective Fiscal Years 
ended in the Census Years, 1871-1911 and in Each Year from 1916 to 1932 - Continued. 


wan 
ORLA TORR 


Saskatche- 


2557551456 
5 258, 756c 
5 553, 965¢ 
65828 ,596c 
8,125, 203c 
8) 707,833c 
12,151,665 
13, 322,120 
12,449,150 
12,498,933 
13,212,483 
12,962,217 
13,449,632 
15,971,231 
17,079,469 i 
18,202,677 
17,722,936 


rs 


Alberta ‘ 


3,437,088 
6,018,389) 
6,752,504 
8, 303,808 
91525 749 


10,423,356 


13,109, 304 
112353;192 
10,990,830 


11,174,690: 


11,249,433 
11,894,328 
12,479, 381 
15,870,132} 
13,686,261 
15,402,885 
18,01 7,5hiy 
18,645,481 


British 


Columbia _ 


rk aaa 


97,692a 


851945803 


_ 10,083,505 


9,531,740 
9,023, 269 


~ 9,887, 7h5, 


1754365487 


19,273,942h 


205515, 367h 
20,156, 702h 
19,829,522 
19,408,881 
20,215,655 
22,825,520 
25,066,980 
275931 ,866 
27,472,008 


All 


-Frovinces 


4» 935,008 

8,119, 701 
11,628,353 
14,146,059 
38,144,511 
53,826,219 
66,052,909 
76,403,973 
88,250,675 
102 5569515 


112,874,954 


132,671 ,095 
135,159,185 
136,648, 242 
144 183,178 
152,211,883 
165,538,910 
177,542,192 
184,804,203 
190,754,202 
183,667,116 


a For six months only. b Twelve months ended February 28.  c¢ Twelve months ended April 30. 
For lands, which cannot be separated. 
g Includes small sums of capital which cannot be separated. 
of Income). 
' expenditures have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in the 1930 provincial 


j Fifteen months ended March 31, 1928. 


h Includes sinking Funds taken 


TABLE 3.--Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 


e Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 


d Includes capital revenue 
f For eight months. 
From capital (Expenditure out 


i Certain minor items amounting to about $600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and 


accounts report. 


Revenue from January to March was $3,886,495 and expenditure was $3,390, 751. 


Population for their 


Respective Fiscal Years ended in the Census Years, 1871-1911, and in Each Year from 1916 to 1932. 


NOTE:--As this table is based upon Table 2, 


(A) Ordinary Receipts 


so re ten pm An SN a NN AS a RN tO Qe eS He ae ere te er ar er ae a ee 


those using it should refer to that table for totals and for explanatory notes. 


rr RR ne em itm yah 


Prince 
Year Edward Nova New Quebec Ontario Mani toba Saskatche- Alberta aes Total 
Isl and Scotia Brunswick PR ee) eer ts wan » A Columbia. Meta 

ae ce 7 Gog aS) ane ee ee RAS ae He 

LB TER) aortas’ 4.10 1336 1.58 RA ann - - - 5.31 1.50 
POGBicte ss, 42-53 1.10 1.90 2.35 1.45 1.97 - - 8.10 1.32 
PA9H ics oes 2.51 1.49 1.91 Osa 1.96 3.86 4 8 9.79 2.21 
L190 Ties os 3 3.00 Zed Sree PACT ip 205 3.96 - - 8.97 2.62 
POM rae es cs ws 3.99 3.30 3.83 3.5] BTL 9.66 5.49 8.85 26.70 5.65 
TON Gay wins a's 5.53 y.29 We29 y «48 5.10 10.65 7-41 10.65 13.80 6.25 
\OR7eico. 5.51 21 327 4.3! 6.71 11.28 8.51 12.32 14.88 tui 
eT aaa 5.78 4 665 6.39 6.30 7.02 11.90 11.50 14.67 18.74 8.5] 
LOO Peres css 5.6) 6.47 5.85 5.67 7-42 1y.93 11.91 17.82 22.40 9.25 
TOI Oks ins 8.33 7.37 8.14 6.30 9.07 16.62 13.59 19.33 27.3 10.83 
192B Oa. nee 8.65 8.75 746 6.7y 10.37 15.34 15.57 18.85 28.99 11.61 
(Cy oe 8.41 9.18 8.29 9.00 13.33 12.89 15.35 15.75 31.40 13.02 
is Vac) Cees 6.37 lie 7 8.95 8.8 11.56 16.28 16.17 7.57 33.80 Hee YG 
ie ee 8.59 10.58 9.53 9.29 13.64 17.48 15.83 17.60 33.49 13.99 
PO2R has sas 8.61 8.67 9.05 9.82 15.43 12.45 15.36 19.15 32.01 1h. 25 
BI Geasanss 9.57 11.15 10.62 10.45 16.45 16.56 16.22 19.59 34.01 15.50 
1927 sesso 9.62 12.65 12.81 11.64 17.49 17.81 15.52 19.37 32.52 16.28 
1928 sm esis ti chi Th 13.46 13.19 12.82 17.82 16.51 15.74 24.54 32.67 17.09 
1929 ssectwers T2631 14635 14.83 Ly.42 19.36 17.95 18.23 22.32 32.01 18.31 
1930. .cidd-encd $23.05 14.95 16.22 14.43 16.94 20.21 18.34 22.36 ayete 18.43 
193Y eseeee dink3.06 15.80 14.66 14.48 15.85 19.77 15.56 21.46 34.56 17.27 
TPF eve ccssens «23555 15.61 14.03 12.69 15.59 20.64 12.76 18.23 31.23 16.03 


i 
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TABLE 3,--Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of Population 
for their Respective Fiscal Years ended in the Census Years, 1871-1911, 
and in Each Year From 1916 to 1932 - Continued. 


(B) Ordinary Expenditures 


Prince 
Year Edward Nova New Quebec Ontario Man i toba Saskatche- Alberta British Total 

Island negiia Brunswick wan Columbia a 
1S (Lo acsues 4.32 1.55 153 Leo ele - - - 2.69 1.34 
PAB Wises 0.8 2.40 Pok2 i877 yeh ey 3.66 - - Tafl 1.89 
1891 eeceee 2-79 1.54 Cole PASTS oi. he 3h = a 10.53 2-4 
PSG) eves ss 3.06 PCT 2015 27h 1.85 3.38 - - 12.78 2.63 
FOL LGrs pees 42h 3.64 3.99 3.20 3.92 8.68 5.23 9.19 20.85 5.29 
Poetics ts « 4.93 4.26 4 «26 38 4 68 LIMtO 8.12 12.13 22.11 6.73 
PO re oes 5.41 4 66 5.89 4-57 6.06 12.29 8.39 13.29 20.54 7-46 
A ee 5 hh 5.13 6.50 5.33 6.36 12.93 10.07 15.91 19.04 8.11 
[OC Rae aes 7.36 6.47 6.96 55h fete 14.73 11.6] 17.61 20.26 9.19 
hanes. oe. : Toh? 7.59 7.79 5.38 | 9.04 17.85 11.94 18.45 22.82 10.3] 
CEL eee 7.80 3.93 8.85 6.19 9.7y 16.50 16.05 22.29 29.02 11.67 
FOZ2 vase ce fete 9.18 7-68 6.88 Lie et 13.6] BYeae 18.98 Bare> 12.66 
P9292 2s ches 9.08 10.09 9.38 8.15 16.36 17-15 16.56 18.53 34.73 14.72 
AZTEC e045 he 8.32 10.81 9.81 . 8.64 IS. 9 16.73 15.74 hae 72 35.93 14.78 
Site sis tel 8.67 11.59 10.46 9.27 16.54 10.80 i 15.51 18.69 34 229 1.70 
LAG eae oe 8.69 12.29 10.30 10.14 16.20 16.32 16.09 19.56 32i7e 15.26 
POT Ras tale 102600 i P28 75 11.65 10.9 lass 16.05 15.41 19.71 31.15 15.80 
DOOD ee sales 10.72 14.65 13.45 12.09 Paro Toehe 15.60 24.12 31.54 16.83 
TOZOHe. cod. Livvha. ihs 16.14 13.00 18.57 18.23 18.09 20.01 31 64 17.70 
HAG a a ies 12588" 15637 Uiane 13.9 17313 19.79 18.91 21.75 37.08 18.10 
POST iiais alesis 16.51 15.97 16.57 Th. 22 15.98 20-70 19.74 24.61 HO. 25 18.38 
Tei en.. ARLHS SL Ree 15.40 12.90 15.00 20.63 19.00 25.20 39.02 17.51 

TABLE 4.--Details of the Ordinary Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces Compared with those 

of all Provinces, 1916-1926 and 1928-1931. 
Year Expenditures on Civil Government Year Expenditures on Mines and Mining 
Provinces Bebale asesis N.B. Provinces PASTE Oe N.S. N.Be 

1916.» 4,011,701 215351 235525 68, 342 1916 -.. 239,095 - 42,584 2425 
VOLT eer 4,156,582 24, 81h 126,796 795400 I9L7 oe 240,100 - 40,472 jel 
FOlGee ss . 4,833,263 25 362 142,019 99,450 T9186 | B65 b27 - Risers 920 
1919... 5,631,886 29,988 168,773 123,173 1919... 345,482 = 23,418 3,759 
1920 .e- 6,833,933 42,677 2155455 145,720 1920 ... 406,872 ~ 33,4h2 998 
1921 w+. 7,928,897 37,102 262,195 146,270 1921 ... 359,580 - 42,129 uy52h 
1922 .. 8,380,037 33,472 264 257 153,095 WG Occhi) S cOtetor - 42,914 2y3e5 
1923 sss: 84705501 31,471 268,668 161, 334 L923 suet 155836 - 43,037 2,433 
192 tee = = 68,815,915 35,079 299 845 160,930 1924... 393,380 ~ 50,023 1,407 
1925.20. 8,334,525 37 711 2975576 160, 265 1925 eo 22-050 = 75 824 1,715 
1926 .«. 9,000,225 35,133 392,988 151,203 1926 2... 570,946 16,543 676 
NG28 Mees) | 105 5en 555 39,533 1/217,8y9 170, 754 1928 ... Included in UM scellaiaous Payments" 
1929 ... 10,286,106 38,8387 1/229,650 199, 332 1929... Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1920 wns 11,169, 480 43,830 1/262,)85 1/173,639 1) O nh RES Be ~ Nay 3 
1931°.+. 12,128,674 50,022 1/268,481 1/173,407 Loar pet OF 3h - 2/ 3/ 


1/ Excluding NCivil Government" For certain in. departments ‘not separable.  2/ Included in "Forests, Finber and Woods". 
3/ Included in "Miscellaneous Payments". 


____Expenditureson Heal th and Sanitation _ __ Expenditures on Legislati ong eee 


ear = ifcotinces ee Pic.T. <. oues WeBtaas 7 _"880) “79 Provinces. PlELT, ©. McG (unten 
ORT A LEUNG Chula) ee 
1916 . 149300) 751 : (open. -.) 158351100 ‘193 725 1025971 545921 
POT Sek, REPEL OOS 1,610 a yl2 [9h 7hs<\. . 25036, 330 18,822 97,082 68,236 - 
1918 ... 270,200 2,382 : 5,731 1918 ... 1,864,508 17,999 38,618 59,650 
1919 «. 395 » 325 4, 304 - - P9FGe 6.0) °1,976s6bh +) 2h Wee 104,900 59,536 
1920... 0575,971 956 3,618 . 19200400) 2)177.9bh 1} J Slgee 142,865 117,936 
cg RI let 786 3,058 15,085 1921 ... 2,658,339 32,546 155,155 96,292 . 
Ee: 7a: oe) 536 128 9,122 19226 .0' 25512,503 29,4) 7k 123, 399 98,465 
1923 ... 1,054,593 689 4,763 11,039 1923...) 35009, 279 36,367 120,291 975559 
1am os. 9522606 493 44518 15, 2b 192) 2... 2,191,494 28, 246 132,938 97,969 
1925 ...  923,28h 8,662 3,160 19,022 1925 ..- 2,608,859 26,357 157,666 123,646 
1926 ... 1,029,964 456 43,087 28,445 Ba CPR Ty acy 26 489 127,253 97,178 
1920... 13327,968 698 61,921 34,400 1628 casas) 2s tho, 952 28,105 132,158 99,071 
Pod ns | 24023, 796 3,199 45, 0h) 109,605 1929 ... 2,646,685 27 9439 107,292 99,550 
Pes0s <a. 253902983 4» 791 46,731 115,901 1930. Jey 3,350, INO 26,661 14h, 742 125,821 


1931 «+. 2,65h,5/37 aa 63,395 135,557 1931 oo 2,835,0h1 32,285 102,050 106,657 © 


_—_ - +--+ oO COO eee rr nn a 
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TABLE 4o--Details of the Ordinary. Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces Compared with those 
of all Provinces, 1916-1926 and 1928-1931 - Continued. 


~____Expendi tureson Forests, Timbs Timber and Woods Vear_Exbendi tures on Public OBL ic Buildings, Highway Highways, Works, elc. 


Year praesent 3 ya ae 
9 Prownses fel ne N.Bo 9 Provinces Popes Nags zt ~AaBe 


1916 ..- 861,072 ~ 2+550 010 1916 ... 10,652,373 63,065 3565499 354, 308 
1917 «6. 955,176 - 2,550 iy LOL gow 11 076s 102 69,007 403,665 527,225 
1918 oo» 1,114,572 - 2,600 4 8 1918 we» 10,825,5hh 66,612 460,772 Sy, 371 
1919 «06 1,279,776 - 2,600 84,432 1919 2... 13,355,274 159,561 871,717 821,741 
1920 s+. 1,521,098 - 3,050 123,233 1920 ... 15,678,016 130,078 1,134,696 908,962 
1921 «++ 1,431,103 “i 3,050 215,941 1Qelrepe Vb es8 TT) 119,834 ,1,123,933 942, 644 
1922 «0. 1,683,319 - Sete 85,772 ae actie 14, 781,083 98,813 1,089,965 688,537 
1923 seo 2,309,134 - 2,987 175,663 1923 ... 21,115,066 147,627 1,082,898 1,058,371 
192h «0+ 2,945,063 ~ 3,050 141,003 192h ... 21,574,006 103,154 1,396,845 1,076,649 
1925 2,701 5595 - 3,050 114,518 1925 ... 22,0)3,571 1185705 1,510,482 1,135,118 
1926 ..- 3,069,178 - - 101,670 1926 ... 23,586,85) 119,580 1,819,208 1,160,114 
1928 ... 3,390,262 * 2/ 10,969 1928 ... 30,404,532 19,261 2,397,532 1,748,873 
1929 .«- 4,002,627 - 2/ 162,930 1929... 33,627,661 292,441 1,891,813 2,428,579 
1930 «++ hy 714,052 “ 197,793 2755774 1930 .-. 37,564,72h 320,719 2,348,241 1,951,319 
193] 2+. 5,556,188 e 189,715 232,181 1931 2e8' 36,700,103  ~——« WO9, 011 2,131,479 1,181,902 
Wee Cxbenun tures of Agriculture gee rare eee tages on Gane_end Fisheries. 
Provinces PE]. mane fg Sighs N.B. Proyinces __ sss el. N.S. NpBo 
1916 ..- 1,937,679 15,099 3 2198 49,072 1916 v.00 .:3725 854 - 1,500 31,858 
L9G se ov 250585197 12,660 36,960 765209 LOM cs 374, Jah - 1,500 36,427 
TOV Rb wt» (204 Leute 16,928 42,64] 251 089 1918 «ee 630,246 2 1,500 38,422 
1919 ace 2,909,816 26,066 58,461 84,482 1919 eee 701 2550 = 1,500 47,669 
1920 ve« 237 15s713 17,621 46,116 92,912 1920 .o< 663,189 ¥ 1,500 49,654 
V9P ise 353915937 26,659 725138 66,639 1921 .+. 627,680 “ 4 31,250 
POOR cos 357025219 38,181 46,745 61,625 1922 .-. 557,030 ~ 2,166 28,790 
1923 -c.- 3,493,99h 25 5600 46,621 69, 32h 1923 «+. 689,976 + 3,582 3h 446 
1924 ooo 3,8hh, 709 295450 545670 80,283 192h ooe 690,980 Sal Sort yl Pha} | 
1925 «oo 3,897,191 25,286 68,343 ~ 90,110 1925 .-. 68,130 - 75535 52,222 
Tai tyo 359035202 245175 88,525 89,305 1926 «+. 785,817 - 5 566 63,1 4h 
1928 soo 4,836,957 55,903 1/234,617 L48,167- 1928-98. Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1929 --. hy/h7,212 24 626 1/184,126 180,581 1929 .0- Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1930 «2. 5,526,928 2h 564 1/227,917 1/260,054 1930 ... Included in "Forests, Timber and Woods" 
1931 «2 6,360,677 4O» 749 1/2495459 1/265,833 1931 «. Included in "Forests, Timber and Woods" 
Venritee oe us Expendi tureson Equgation 0 spay ot ee ae Expenditures on Candee Tt 
9 Provinces Pebote N.S. N.Be 9 Provinces , Pres N.S. hth MON BAP 
cs Dae Gee a ee ee ee BAichis 20 
1916 we 9,964,552 173, 309 508,957 313,809 1916 os» 427,274 * 266 4,015 
1917 «02 10,580,647 176,952 527,272 319,906 1917 «s. 4275596 “ 115 3,568 
1918 «++ 11,143,005 170,913 522,9y1 329,564 |e 456,400 4 an 6,068 
1919 «06 12,541,624 183, 344 531,104 326,275 1919 S56 620,767 - 94 6,205 
1920 .<« 15,902,175 209,478 610,870 362,067 1920 ees 770,821 - 146 10,295 
Poets. 20sh7h, oP 246,401 7765044 465,522 1921 ... (2789247 - 71 17,107 
1922 ... 22,830,2 273,978 721 5528 450,913 1922 .:. 885,069 = 96 9,539 
vond?:? 25: 716; 519 = “301, 045 780,823 485,180 1923 wo 851,402 = 253 5,318 
192h wee 25 427,469 281,795 791,291 525,280 192u 0.3. 821,590 r - 329 5,862 
1925 «ce 2h, 784,8h5 293,431 793,782 585,082 1925... 1,059,410 - 44152 55635 
F926 ..- 26,160,996 296,937 761,798 637,158 1926 ... 825,83 = ane 3,620 
1928 20. 28,936,559 319,493 1/968,139 813,985 1928142: Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1929 ... 30,671,176 331,505 1/1,005, 765 974,989 1929 woe Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1930 «+. 33,245,544 324,180  1/1,088,036 1/773;806 1930 ..- Included in "Miscellaneous Included in 
9Sleuen Sh WET .6ts 313,601 1/1158, 350 1/790, 784 1931 es, Payments" evga pephsh 
and Woods" 


1/ Including "Civil Government Expenditure". 
2/ Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" not separable. 


tk hte 


TABLE y.--Details of the Ordinary Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces Compared with those 
of all Provinces, 1916-1926 and 1928-1931 - Continued. 


Year Expenditures on Legal Administration and Justice Year Expenditures on Hospitals 
3 Provinces Pecels N.S. N.Be iN Provinces _—P.E. I. N.S. N.B 
$ $ TERS MO heat er oe aes Mo he <= ere Eb 


1916 os. 53182,299 30,412 25 »660 46,557 1916 -+6  35936,83) 60, 752 314,074 142,225 
1917 oo 52314,091 30,262 25,670 yh 059 TQLZ ‘see «Wg Sh,O77 90,038 352,288 176,978 
1918 o.. 5,272,813 26,799 28, 333 40,216 1918 «6. 5,758,117 91 5361 501,962 208, khy 
i) ee 5,560,157 295015 32,410 593531 1919 «e+ 6,850,623 121 ,385 668,257 186,059 
1920 we. 6,588, 4h] 34,010 36,095 46,407 1920 .-» 8,099,518 121 5866 751,215 213,717 
1921 oo. 7,890,601 33,662 58,243 535443 1921 o+- 8,864,862 120,559 847,568 210, 305 
1922 soo 7 388,586 36,130 71,027 48, 313 1922 o+- 8,908,974 104, 364 825,967 225,842 
1923 «>. 8,272,640 34,318 97,016 54930 L923 woe LOL S5,2L7 130,181 823,541 2275425 
192 oo. 7,304,243 32,913 aetyoe 475828 1924 soo 95,734,092 108,586 780,119 2965548 
1925 oe6 1,225,133 31,027 9,6 66,228 1925 e«- 10,079,063 105,142 8115595 298 5455 
1926 oe 7,601 , 364 355699 136,383 59,409 1926 ..2 10,031,977 107,279 784,367 297,363 
1928 as 8,777,004 40,593 45296 61,086 1928 oss) 1ST, TLg 112,126 873,355 323,410 
1929. ws 9,402,476 yy ,539 53,322 67,506 1929 «+. 12,852,539 123,941 880,69) 363, 709 
1930 .. 10,707,268 48,295 102,743 296,733 1930 .«+ 14,039,626 131,479 908 , 229 393,795 
1931 se» 10,228,957 8h 5574 43,072 278,711 193] eo. 12,782,486 130,801 908,042 385,040 
Year Expenditures on Correctional Institutions Year Expenditures on Colonization, Immigration, Publicity 
el. N.S. i Be 


Provinces PLeol 
Ero ness Reeets 


1916 ee 621,120 
P9L7, eee 1593435 


NeBe ) Provinces PicEwel'. N.S. Ne 
ae raises iret 


1916 oe 21,201 10, 341 11,211 


1917 «+. 2505096 


1918 soe 933,329 “ 2 :: 1918 .-- 250,230 " 10,778 8,356 
1919 .-- 1,188,242 ~ ~ - 1919... 282,788 - 12,587 8,613 
1920 «.. 1,182,856 - ~ - 1920... Suapdlo - 16,430 8,507 
192i ves 1,502,564 - - - £92) 26s » GOOFS - 19,651 7,695 
1922s deed dad), 465 - - - NO22%s<- SOR NST - 19,271 »687 
1923) .\careaghON, 009 - ~ . 1923 ... 557,330 - 20,081 4,933 
192 .«e. 1,584,997 oe - - 1924... 1,021,360 - 22,121 3,350 
L925 stern Wy ly 61985057 - - - L925) 0s .. W523, 02To1/ - 19,641 5,596 
1926 eee 1,740,617 ats <i 20,088 1926 aoe 1,264,585 Fac 21,195 7,900 
1928 6. 1,985;453 = 21,060 23,152 1928 «6. 715,258 . 17,094 11,767 
1929 ++. 1,991,202 - 30,78 27,188 ito 45 Me SD | - 21,929 14,097 
PRSG ese 1253 coe Geo - 2h, 3hh 30,288 D930. CBPSSCUL - 253159 16,t1] 
1931 .-- 1,615,266 - 22,643 27, ton 1931 .«- 765,954 * 19,892 11,731 
Year eo ke Miscellaneous Payments bay LP eae sek Expenditures on Charities 

9 Provinces P.E.I. N.S. NoBo / 9 Provinces P.E.le NS¢ NB. 

Sy ES Wirrmmaer a  aiae e } Oe Roars: |. 5 aie 

1916 eo2 3,910,534 13,543 49,938 64,910 1916 woe 668,128 4 545 {5.175 2,972 
1917 see 5,337,664 9,715 58,684 61,331 19h ass 681 587 5,730 16,477 2,572 
1918 22 6,410,059 9,941 66,115 66,647 Tole as. 751,088 5,669 17,755 5100 
19lQe esa 8,162,98h 20,000 80,136 92,553 1919 ... 804,988 5385 21,4 3h 8,619 
L920 a 8e* 73025567 9,908 135,822 121 5255 1920 ses 961,200 4,961 29,601 29,006 
1921 «2. ,996,269 11,049 118,363 2095943 192] wo. 967,909 5,349 30,813 30,583 
1922 s+ 4,936,467 6,288 123,054 96,775 1922s ob5T075670 5,320 34,277 29,90 
1923 wo- hs2dh, (50 11,906 131,620 125,400 1923), 40 869,607 6,093 28, 725 21,799 
1924 ++. 3,951,071 11,309 106,865 108,904 1924 see °9),038,702 4,797 30,809 24 5558 
1925 ee» 4,565,577 10,499 204899 130,007 1925 ee a lios620 5,774 26,513 25 »8h0 
1926. ss- 5,110,418 12,702 136,94y 135,410 1926% es 71,158,618 6,197 63,076 5,431 
1928 «++ 31,621,422 52,160 489,253 436,427 1928 3s. 1,269;458 10,151 2/82, 332 3,410 
1929 ..- 13,868,052 hu, 399 4975378 428,918 1929 «+» 1,386,375 11,021 2/70,421 2,542 
1930 ..- 14,479,201 9,719 470,769 185,619 1930) mseanal 6159389 10,990 2/96,475 4,379 


193] 2... 17,28h,142 8,911 496,052 205,927 1931 26. 15,743,404 17,612 2/124,55h 5,463 


1/ Decrease for 1925 as compared with 1924 is due to amount of $506,040 which was grant to cover deficit on Land Settlement 
Board in 192 in British Columbia. 


2/ Including "Civil Government Expenditure". 


3/ In Alberta From 1916 to 1925 "Legal Administration included jails and lockups, From 1926 to 1931 they are included under 
"Correctional Institutions". 

/ Prior t 1926 Boys! Industrial Homes were included in "Charities" but From 1926 to 1931 they were shown under 
torrec iona institutions". 
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TABLE 4.--Details of the Ordinary Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces Compared with those 
of all Provinces, 1916-1926 and 1928-1931 - Continued. 


Refunds ae! Aaa atl AR __ Expenditures on Pensions, Gratuities, Reliefs _ 
Beat 9 Provinces Pel. N.S. N.B. neat 9 Provinces. P.E.l. NB. 
wet 
1916 5. 159,697 . 5,331 1,719 1916.6. I/ 197,144 700 9,284 6,533 
OO dacs 126,599 y 13,15! 1,592 1917) sc euli] wees cee 700 9,076 5,833 
1918 «e- 123,483 70 15,056 905 1918 ... 1/ 456,658 700 7,97h 17,561 
1919 .e. 305, 884 400 12,22) 2,607 1919 wp cade, VEOP POT a 700 8,350 10,110 
1920 ... Pech hy £4 - 15,894 1,060 192Qss0 Ly, Bll ye70 992 9,578 17,873 
1921 .. 455,389 : 13,645 4 901. + ced Lb or ised 1,408 10,659 11, 343 
1922 .. 322, 388 915 8, 359 - 1922" sas. Let oos0at 700 10,464 11,085 
1923 <<. 425,102 - 12,193 - 1923 eae 1/45512,160 700 16,427 10,425 
192) se. 497,864 - 3,701 - 1924 «-- 1/4234 ,536 350 19,183 4h 160 
1925 we 455,004 “ 23215 > 1925 «+e 1/3,975 220 550 20,934 12,169 
1926 .. 492,636 - 106,925 ~ 1926 . 4,370,433 1,100 22,135 5,301 
1928 .. Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 1928 Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1929 . Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 1929 . Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1930 <.. Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 1930 Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
POSR er. Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 1931 Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
Nn eee Se ear). meee een TU es on Amusements. erie. 
9 Provinces __— PE. I. __N.S. Sa ey ee “TO PROVINCES ub sleahoe fale wile Sin nu ee ee Owen 
Remit ry $ $ 
1916 7,817,844 45,899 505,642 351,005 LoL Bie 42,082 ~ 2,009 1 3150 
1917 9,420,183 465799 540,139 686,714 1917 «. 593203 - 3,9el 1,300 
1918 10,575,841 49,680 560,987 644 5 4 38 1918 ’ 321,099 - 45963 4626 
199 es. 113925,832 50,801 599,211 628,892 1919 26. 406,410 ‘ 6,280 10,346 
1920 .. 14,591,458 565498 616,643 679,264 1920 ‘ 2675779 - LOpeee 9,287 
192l 2... 19,818,266 58,687 861,564 814,019 1921 .-..- 200,992 - 11,914 15,466 
1922 we. 26496, 794 59,070 1,030,239 886, 750 1922 ... 149,055 - 11,541 ayer(s! 
1923 ... 31,503,315 64,050 1,327, 322 954,019 1923 tan Geheesee - 12,559 11,961 
192k oo. 35,115,364 69,240 1,383,616 1,011,865 1924 . 192,806 - TN Dug 11055 
1925 wos 3557952926 66,474 1,639,057 1,107,098 1925 se 2673992 - 11,608 8,453 
1926 ... 37, 366,925 745647 1, 787,243 1,027,842 19260206 et ishes - 135.200 NG FAS, 
1928 .-. 39,427,633 74 730 2,002,471 1,130,911 1928. «0s Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1929 ees 4l 5,207,090 745998 25270; 269 1,211,867 1929 Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1930 ... 2/35,186,305 148,138 2/1,957, 323 2,048,664 1930 Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
1931 ... 2/36, 748,366 170,385 2/2,083, 937 2,310,825 1931 Included in "Miscellaneous Payments" 
Maitiotaens' Allowaices. ¥ Sinking Funds if aS. 
Meiete=5 Provinces — P.EsI. NSS. Bree ne ao Proninces or rsEcl® N.S. NB. 
pieg ca 
OIG as - - - - 1916 627,632 ~ 40,669 31,613 
Votrf ss : < ms : 1917 980,459 &, 77,852 33,231 
1918 wee - - - - 1918 15 3/2325 - T7548 31, 336 
1919 - “ a = 1919 635,944 = 76,826 31,335 
1920 - ~ ~ - 1920 670, 767 - 103,490 31 ,080 
192] . - - - - 1921 943,416 - 267,358 78,441 
1922 «- - - - 1922 1,187,438 - 359,489 81,965 
1923 * 2 . = 1923 3,001,549 “ 405,768 137,036 
192) . & s = - 192 sae 3 9227,038 10,470 437,820 141,086 
1925-3. - - - - 1925 . 3,638,961 15,720 241 , 325 171,389 
1920. ves - - - - 1926 s< 60-53 S573 789 15,720 ~ 1753799 
1928 ... ,133,373 - - - 1928 3,524,825 15, 795 - 247,402 
1929 s+- 454055596 - - - 1929 . 3,672,478 16,320 - 250,182 
1930 «2. 3,555,422 - - - 1930 «es , 206,977 3/ - 566,953 
1931 .., 4,129,863 “ 333,471 - 1931 were ls (epeiel 50,565 - 


650,205 


1/ Including Mothers' Allowance. . ! 

2/ In addition the Power Commission of Nova Scotia paid $603,163 interest on funded debt in 1930 and ier ap in 1931. 
The Hydro Electric and other Commissions of Ontario paid interest charges on their debt amounting to $8,985,78) in 
1930 and $11,644,748 in 1931. 

3/ Extraordinary Expenditure was $48,266. 
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The Division of Powers and of Fields of Taxation.--As already indicated, the desirability and the utility 
of the objects on which these increasing sums are being spent are under the British North America Act for the people of 
each province to decide. However, as the British North America Act laid down the Field of direct taxation as that by 
which the provinces should raise their needed revenues, it will be of interest to supplement the general figures on 
revenues contained in Table 3 by a special statement showing the total and per capita receipts of the provinces derived 
from taxation during recent years. These are set out in Table 5 compiled in the Financial Statistics Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the provincial Governments--1916 being the earliest year for which 
such information is available. That the provinces of Canada are myre and more resorting to revenue from taxation, 
licenses and permits, is the outstanding Feature of this table, more than seven times as much provincial revenue being 
collected From these sources in 1931 as in 1916. 


Further Examination of Provincial Taxation--Municipal Taxation.--A general view of revenue From provincial 
taxes, licenses and permits at five-year intervals is given in Table 5. The subject, however, is so important in ifs 
implications that more detailed analysis of the existing situation is desirable. It is desirable, for example, to provide 
a means of comparison between the taxation systems of the various provinces so as to note the varying methods in which 
direct taxation has been applied. The principal sources of provincial revenue in Canada, apart from Dominion subsidies 
and territorial revenue, are: taxes on corporations; succession duties; taxes on property; taxes on incomes (Prince 

Edward Island, British Columbia and Manitoba); taxes on land transfers (Ontario); gasoline tax; amusement tax; automobile 
licenses; revenue From liquor control; and miscellaneous licenses. Table 6, on pages 117 and 118 assembles these and 
other items of taxation in all the provinces For the year 1931. 


It is evident From Table 6 that great differences prevail between the revenue systems of the variods 
provinces. In analyzing the table, however, it would not be Fair to-apportion criticism to a province For the absence of 
any particular tax on the ground that it is failing to develop that particular source of revenue. Rather is it necessary 
to consider the tax system as a whole, with a view to ascertaining whether as such it is well balanced and adequate. A 
more legitimate method is to compare total tax receipts per capita. In this comparison if is necessary to include 
municipal taxation as well as provincial, since the service defrayed by provincial taxation in one province may be met 
out of municipal taxation in another though it may matter little to the taxpayer to which of the two authorities the 
payment is made. Figures for provincial taxation as given by the annual reports of the provincial treasurers are 
analysed on a uniform basis by the Financial Statistics Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. For municipal tax receipts 
it is more difficult to make comparisons, as provincial -statistics are available for six provinces only. The figures in 
Table 7, (p.- 119) however, are believed to be fairly complete. 


It appears From Table 7 that municipal tax receipts per head are less in Nova Scotia than in any other of 
the six provinces which can be compared in this way,'also that combined municipal and provincial taxes are least for Nova 
Scotia. I+ must,of course, be remembered that considerable areas in all the provinces have no municipal organization and 
consequently no municipal taxation; in these areas the burden of taxation is less, but naturally the benefits derived 
From the community are correspondingly less; e.g. various services such as water supply and fire protection, commonly 
provided out of taxation by the municipality, must be provided by private initiative or done without. Moreover, the 
larger the city, the more numerous the services it renders to the taxpayers, and consequently the higher the municipal 
taxes. In comparing a largely rural province, having no large cities, with a highly urbanized one, we should therefore 
expect the municipal taxation per capita to be higher in the latter. 


TABLE 5.--Total and per Capita Receipts of Provincial Governments from Taxation, Licenses and Permits, 
For the Years 1916, 1921, 1926 and 1931, by Provinces. 


Total Receipts 


Pie aS ama Niae ses selens i We MY memene ea CT i Wea ae =e F 
son ae et ______--_1 4,2 6 ________1 9.3] __ 


Prince tdward Island ..sscscesesee <3 115,029 370,683 426,183 540,918 
PERG TW als cake o6 o:¢0 8 Sevens sine 291,772 1,359,044 2,399,191 4 097,605 
Hee PEPRRISWICK Meets peace sconce cescses 275,001 7965935 2,062,909 3,674,990 
PIE ee tick ed bs Acs hsb dulenianns Gee as 3,810,426 6,509,520 14,163,093 30,692,847 
PEER eu Uelnie set thas sss tiens Ranaaeen 6,494,904 13,772,396 26,964,500 yh 914, 356 
PGE ee aes tats dn oon e hac ween 936,628 2,641,113 591673925 79138575 
ReMRG /CREWANG: Gale kes as cess wee eon ese 686,750 5,018,776 6,872,516 8,106,334 
BOOT foc tere lees ew aes oles pt.. 1,062,419 3,773,505 6,844,694 8,587,786 
British Columbia cscsscecccccees ae 2,045,217 He 6,936,55h 11,182,155 175310 t25 

ALI. PrOWINGES ben ae be sce Helse seed 15,718,146 41,178,526 76,683,166 125,124,318 


Per Capita Receipts from Taxation, Licenses and Permits 


leap RE AL a re 0 ee 


ND ty my SNM u Ge 


Province 


Prince Edward Island ..ccececevseces 1.25 yeol6 4.90 6.14 
Neva SCOTIG <.caheneacee trates se nres 0.58 2.59 4.66 7.99 
New Brunswick. «divs cness as meeae esmcic 0.75 2-05 5-2l 9-00 
QUEDEC weeeeecececececececeserensons yal 2.76 5h 10.68 
TEPC: wrsie ou ale, xian\she fume aah lo waje alos 2.39 4.69 8.52 13.09 
Mar pODAysctis's ce ass esa niaiara wintale dinbeaie's 1.69 4.33 9.03 10.20 
MES ATGMEWEN | 's\s.0's0,.0's 0 ng ects alain wikia 1.06 6.63 8.37 8.79 
RIDGPIAS ociccdvanaes sae Gutenmeertaes 2.1h 6.42 11.26 11.74 
British Columbia evecccvccvccccvcece h 48 13.21 18.45 25-02 
RET PEOVINCES +s adae eugtameccet 1.96 4.69 8.12 12.07 
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TABLE 7.--Provincial and Municipal Taxation per Head in Six Provinces Publishing 
Provincial Statistics of Municipal Finance. 


CE Sea eee Lee en) OL ELe . Bae ican sites alte Het Foe Pat Ls 
Total Municipal 


Municipal Municipal Provincial Receipts and Provincial 
; Popul ation Tax Tax Receipts from Taxation, Receipts from 
Province 1931 Receipts Ber Head Licenses and Permits, Taxation, Licenses 
Census 1931 . 1931 per Head, 1931 and Permits, 
Se Somes re MPT 2h Ae eee Go Sere eked Gilet): eae ee. 
Prince Edward Island ..« 88,038 (a) 168,646 (d) 6.1 - 
Hea SCOTIA cess sesce+es.>. 512,846 6,605 580 12.88 7-99 20.87 
New Brunswick secsoecces 408,219 (b)2, 314,832 (e) 9.00 - 
Eee EN, oie Lied » sir 25 8149 255 7 007,07h 25.75 10.68 36.43 
rae, coe pee sy see 3543] 5683 133,513,238 3869] 13.09 52.00 
DA OUe vic et eta ies +o. 700,139 (c) i 10.20 ~ 
Saskatchewan cscscccesss 921,785 18,392,914 19.95 8.79 28.74 
Biter Ts wed Soe Scare ace 6 oe 731,605 10,255,691 14.02 tye 25.76 
British Columbia ..sece. 694,263 18,260,430 26.30 25.02 51.32 
(a) Charlottetown, only. (b) St. John and Moncton, only. (c) Taxes Imposed for cities $10,432,788, Municipal 
Taxes Collected, All Sources, (all municipalities but cities) $6,998,963. (d) $13.64 municipal tax receipts per 
head for Charlottetown, only. (e) $33.9) municipal tax receipts per head for St. John and Moncton, only. 


(fF) Tax Imposition for cities per head $40.32, Municipal Taxes Collected (all municipalities but cities) per head $15.86. 


Certain special aspects of the financial relations of fhe Dominion and the Maritime Provinces, which have 
been thé subject of discussion and on which it may be convenient to have the available data’ assembled, are dealt with in 
Appendices 1 and 2, which deal respectively with the expenditures on Railways and Canals in the Maritimes; and Dominion 
é€xpenditures on Public Works. 


APPENDIX 1--RAILWAYS 


The total capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on railways up to March 31, 1933, as given on 
page 25 of the report of the Department of Railways and Canals for that year was $1,201,624,822.16. This includes 
$390, 764,906.22 on Canadian Government railways, exclusive of the Hudson Bay Railway. These expenditures brought up to 
December 31, 1932, as given on pages 42 and 58 of the same report were $412,908,699.90- The total of $1,201,624,822.16 
also includes three items which are treated as subsidies by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, vize, Annapolis and Digby 
Railway, $660,683.09; Central Canada Railway, $175,000.00, and Canadian Pacific Railway, $62,791 ,435.25, and these have 
been included in the total cash subsidies of $174,927,829 in the table below. These subsidies also include $10,139,521 
paid to the Canadian Pacific Railway for land granted and subsequently relinquished, but do not include any estimated 
value for lands granted to railways. 


The statement also does not include the Funded debt of the Canadian National Railway held by the public, 
part of which is guaranteed by the Dominion Government. On December 31, 1932, this amounted to $965,831,382 guaranteed 
by the Dominion Government, $72,18h,488 guaranteed by the western provinces and $226,501,297 bearing no guarantees, or a 
total of $1,264,517,167. 


The cumulative debt of the Canadian National Railways From 1923 to 1932 inclusive, exclusive of interest 
due to the Dominion Government, amounted to $242,220,094. This included deficits on the whole system including lines in 
Canada and the United States and also tne Canadian Government railways 


Deficits of the Canadian Government railways 1868 to 1932 inclusive amounted to $41,962,777. They would 
have been somewhat larger but for the western portion, particularly the line From Winnipeg to Fort William. For the six 
years 1927-1932 the net income of all Canadian Government lines was $3,069,119, whereas the Eastern Lines, made up 
largely of Canadian Government railways east of Levis and Diamond Junction, from July 1, 1927 to December 31, 1932 showed 
a deficit of $32,905,78). Consequently the western portion must have earned around $35,000,000. 
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Railway Expenditures 


(to March 31, 1933) 


Prince Edward —*Nova New oes). wen OTe ee Total 
Island Scotia Brunswick Maritime Provinces Canada 


Investment in Canadian : 
Government RailwayS osccecs 20; 93u,2f2 Sel 665,437,179 1661 103,608,778 26.3 190,980,229 46.2 411,467,613 
Investment in affiliated 


CONDSNNCS -<<naedecvigiee yo "1,441,086 
412,908,699 
Dominion cash subsidies .... - 5,261,894 3.0 25549, 1h? .- 15 Teche CAS hae Logs 174,927 ,829(1) 
Maritime Freight Rates Act - 
Subsidies) cesses. eee 3p985,932 7-8 8,416,942 17-5 155514,529 32-2 27,917,403 58.5 15,296,999 


eb dOr he) Goss ceece 32,905, 784 
Railway property transferred 

to Halifax & St. John 

Harbour Commissions, 1928 . 12,830,122 95.2 645,183 4.8 13,475,305 100.0 13,475,305 


245920,20h 3.8 92,946,137 1.3 122,317,639 18.8 240,183,980 36.9 649,514,616" 


Other capital expendi tures 
by Department of Railways 
& Canals including loans 
ccaNshs tes 93ssl9. els 5150375132. eed. Liste sue ln eeu dd dea 9Ch, Gee mn eo 696,840,114 


259854523 1-9 143,983,269 10-7 147,310,210 10-9 317,148,002 23.5 1,346,354,730(2) 


(1) Exctudes $2,766,053 interest paid province of Quebec before principal was paid and 31,881,643 acres of land.* 
(2) Does not include guarantees of bonds held by the public. 
Division of items wnich could not be allocated made on mileage basis. 


’ APPENDIX 2.--EXPENDITURES BY THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


FROM CONFEDERATION TO MARCH 31, 1933. 


A statement herewith from the Chief Accountant's Branch of the Department of Public Works shows by 
provinces the expenditures on construction and repair and maintenance of public buildings since Confederation, also the 
expenditures on dredging and on construction and repairs of harbours, from Confederation to March 31st, 1933. 


OF a total expenditure of $255,414,108.42 on public buildings since Confederation, $4,484,224.12 of 
which was not separable by provinces, there was expended in Nova Scotia $7,607,370.90, in Prince Edward Island 
$1,186,969.47, in New Brunswick $8,300,113.61, or a total of $17,094,453.98, or’6.69 per cent. Of the total expenditure 
for this purpose, Nova Scotia accounted For 2.98 per cent, Prince Edward Island for 0.46 per cent, and New Brunswick For 
3.25 per cent. This percentage of expenditure was considerably smaller than the proportion of the Maritimes on.a 
population basis. The above amounts include expenditures in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1932 and 1933 under the 
oe and Farm Relief Acts as follows: Prince Edward Island, $3,316.50; New Brunswick $41,504.70; Canada, 
233,200.91. 


On the other hand, out of $266,692,151.78 spent on harbours and rivers since Confederation, $10,638,513.79 
of which could not be allocated by provinces, there was spent in the Maritime Provinces a total of $65,850,887.38, or 
24.7 per cent of the total. OF this sum $25,h65,547.82 or 9-55 per cent of the total, was expended in Nova Scotia, 
$55110,658.45 or 1.92 per cent in Prince Edward Island, and $35,27),681.11, or 13.23 per cent in New Brunswick. The 
above amounts include expenditures in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1932 and 1933 under the Unemployment and Farm 
avie Acts as follows: Prince Edward Island, $2,945.99; Nova Scotia, $534,810.53; New Brunswick, $128,034.26; Canada 

1,498,102.20. 


In considering the above figures, it should be remembered that in 1871 the three Maritime Provinces 
contained 20.80 per cent of the total population and in 1931 only 9.72 per cent. 


Taking the two items of public buildings and harbours and rivers together, out of a grand total of 
$522,106,260.20 expended since Confederation, the total for the Maritimes was $82,945,341.36 or 15-9 per cent of the 
grand total. 
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CHAPTER VIII.--THE DUNCAN REPORT. 


The Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, appointed on April 7, 1926, submitted its report on September 23, 
1926. This report, commonly known as the "Duncan Report", as respects its subject matter and recommendations, may be 
subdivided as follows: 


I. Money Grants to Provinces. 
II. Transportation and Freight Rates. 
III. Port Development and Export Trade. 
IV. Trade Policy - Forest Produce, Fisheries, Coal and Steel. 
V. Agriculture and Migration. 
VI. New Brunswick Railways. 
VII. General. 


In the Following pages the recommendations of the report have been summarized and an attempt has been 
made to indicate briefly, under each heading, subsequent action taken towards implementing them. 


I. Money Grants to Provinces. 

The Commission's judgment was that, both in respect of grants for the machinery of governments and in 
respect of debt allowances, the Maritimes had a genuine Claim to a readjustment of the existing Financial arrangements 
between the Dominion and themselves and that in any readjustment their territorial limitations entitled them to still 
further consideration. I+ recommended "that the Dominion Government should give immediate consideration to the whole of 
this subject with a view to a complete revision of the Financial arrangements betwéen them and the Maritime Provinces". 
Pending this revision it recommended "that immediate interim lump-sum increases should be made in the payments to the 
three Maritime Provinces as Follows: Nova Scotia, $875,000; New Brunswick, $600,000 and Prince Edward Island $125,000, 
and that "these interim payments should be continued until the Dominion Government had time to complete its investigation 
and re-assessment", 


The above sums have been paid annually as recommended, total payments to Nova Scotia to the end of. the 
Fiscal year 1933-1934 amounting to $6,125,000;, to New Brunswick, $4,200,000 and to Prince Edward Island $875,000. 


The question of the revision of provincial subsidies was placed on the agenda of the Dominion-provincial 
conference held in 1927 and likewise on that of the several such conferences held since that time. So far, however, 
the complete revision on a permanent basis acceptable to all the provinces recommended by the Commission has not been 
accompl ished. 


II. Transportation and Freight Rates. 


(a) Freight Rates - 


1912 in the lower than average rates then existing. 


It therefore recommended "that an immediate reduction of 20 per cent be made on all rates charged on 
traFFic which both originates and terminates at stations in the Atlantic division of the Canadian National Railways - 
including export and import traffic, by sea, From and to that division - and that the same reduction be also applied to 
the Atlantic division proportion of the through rates on all traffic which originates at stations in the Atlantic division - 
excluding import traffic by sea ~ and is destined to points outside the Atlantic division". for this purpose the 
divisional points on the Atlantic division were to be Diamond Junction and Levis. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927 (8. Se Bl 97, Chap. 79) implemented the above recommendation. I+ 
provided for a reduction of 20 per cent as From July 1, 1927 in the rates on certain specified traffic on the "Eastern 
Lines" (the former Atlantic region of the Canadian National Railways and additional mileage to Diamond Junction and Levis). 
The accounts of the Eastern Lines were to be included as a separate item in the Canadian National Railways budget. 
Competing railways in the selected territory were likewise allowed to reduce their tariff of tolls by 20 per cent and bill 
the Railway Commission For this amount. 


Wena yal payments under the Maritime Freight Rates Act amounted to $43,202,783.16, as of March 31, 1933. 
OF this amount, $32,905, 783.78 represented deficits on Canadian National Railway operation in Eastern Lines territory since 
July 1, 1927 when the legislation became effective and since which date these deficits have, under the terms of the Act 
been provided each year by direct vote of Parliament and not charged against the railways as interest-bearing loans. The 
total payments made on account of the twenty per cent rate reduction in eastern territory now amount to $15, 296,999.38 of 
which sum $11,196,200.73 has been paid to Canadian National (former Canadian Government) lines and $4,100, 798.65 to 
privately owned and operated railways, the principal of which are the Canadian PaciFic, the Dominion Atlantic and the 
Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company.# For further details see table on next page. 


# Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 1932-33, p.6. 
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Further to the preceding recommendation, the Commission stated "the immediate operation of this reductian 
will not withdraw From the purview of the Railway Commission the detailed claims which are already before tnem in 
respect of Maritime rates--considerations such as attach only to individual claims or the general question as to whether 
or not railway companies should give better treatment than they are giving to long distance traffic particularly on 
natural products and associated enterprise and to export and import rates From and to points outside the Maritime area 
passing through Atlantic ports, are still open For review by the Railway Commission. So also is the question of the 
retention of the open gateways, at St. John and Ste. Rosalie Junctions". 


In regard to the above, reference may be made to many of the Railway Commission's Orders and Judgments, 
Regulations and Rulings which it would be impossible to detail here. Among others may be mentioned the Judgment, 
volume 16, p- 1173 Order No. 39349, volume 17, pe 1093; Judgment, volume 17, p. 423, dealing with the retention of the 
open gateways at St. John and Ste. Rosalie Junctions, rates etc; Judgment, volume 20, p. 221, dealing with rates on 
Srain and flour to Saint John and Halifax for export. 


With reference to the amending of rates, From time to time, to meet changing conditions, etc., the Board 
of Railway Commissioners points out that a great number of rates have been modified and reduced by the railways since 
the issuance of the Duncan Report and the passing of the Maritime Freight Rates Act, to meet new industrial or traffic 
conditions and competition with other Forms of transportation. These changes do not require specific approval of the 
Board and are so numerous that it would be impracticable to detail them. 


Il. {b) Scope of the Railway Commission's Functions - 


It was further recommended by the Duncan Commission that "the Railway Board should be vested with 
somewhat fuller supervisory responsibility in its relation to the natural basic products of the country and the 
development of these products and associated enterprises" (the work of the Commission at present being circumscribed 
within two considerations (1) reasonable compensation to the carrying company and (2) no unfair preference or unjust 
discrimination as between traders) and if vested with the fuller supervisory responsibility indicated, the Board 
"should also be vested with power, in weighing an application that raised these considerations, to order an accounting 
investigation at their own hand into the incidence of the railway charge on the costs of production of the commodity 
and its relationship to other costs and to the general trading results of the interest involved". 


Tnere has, to date been no amendment of the Railway Act nor alteration of the Board's functions as a 
result of what was set out in the Duncan Report. 


jibe (c) Incidence of Horizontal War Increases - 


During the war flat percentage increases were added to railway rates. This, it was contended, had 
seriously prejudiced long distance traffic, especially heavy traffic. Subsequent reductions were also "horizontal" 
although the railway administration had thought it might be better to select for consideration basic commodities such 
as grain, forest products, coal, iron and steel but felt prevented because of a declaration made when the rates were 
increased that reductions also would be horizontal. The Duncan Commission recommended that "the matter should be taken 
into Fresh consideration by the Railway Commission and that they should be relieved from the necessity of regarding 
themselves as bound by any such declaration but should be Free to consider the whole question on its merits". 


Regarding "Incidence of Horizontal War Increases" the Board of Railway Commissioners states that it had, 
in a measure dealt with the situation by its judgment re: Freight tolls, 1922 (vol. 12, Judgments of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada, p. 61). Reductions were made in the rates on so-called basic commodities in that year. This 
action was taken, of course, previous to the issuance of the Duncan Report. 


Il. (d) Transportation for Prince Edward Island - 
(1) Prince Edward Island Railway 


Referring to the substantial foundation for complaint as to the railway service in Prince Edward Island 
and the needed improvements, the Duncan Commission recommended "that the railway administration should be asked to make 
a survey of what is required in this connection and that the Department should make capital provision for the improve- 
ments to be undertaken within the shortest possible time". 


With reference to the above it may be pointed out that the Island railway was originally a narrow gauge 
line and that it has been gradually brought up to standard gauge, this necessitating fairly heavy expenditures. In 
1926 there were 52 miles of narrow gauge; in 1930 this had all been converted to standard. Capital expenditures on the 
Prince Edward Island Railway as of December 31, 1926 were $13,639,310 and as of March 31, 1933, $16,992,48h. 


(2) Prince Edward fsland Car Ferry - 


Referring to the need for improved ferry boat service the Commission recommended "that the matter be 
gone into From the point of view of placing at the disposal of the Island such satisfactory means of communication as 
will ensure as regular and complete service as can reasonably be made". I+ was Further recommended "that so far as the 
ferry boat service is concerned it should not be run as part of the railway operations but should be run by the railway 
‘dministration under separate account for the Department." 


A statement of the amounts spent on an additional ferry and on terminal improvements subsequent to the 
issue of the Duncan Report, as well as expenditure on the original Ferry and terminals, is given herewith. 


eal oes 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry and Terminals - Expenditure to March 31, 1933.* 


A A a A A A A ok 
—— — 


Fiscal Year ji Terminal ty Steamer Total 
¢ x 


Original Ferry and Terminals ~ 


1912-13 COT OHCOCAOFOHNFOTCOMHFOCHHOBAFBSHCHO HLH Oe EKDO 8,276.20 toed 8,276.20 
1913-14 OOSKOHSCHOHTHOOKROKH HOH HH OCHHFOOOKOSCOOOOCED 117,412.30 * 117,412.30 
1914-15 Se eesoovrevoeovooo02 29S 27H HV 8H ORTH HHR HE 566,613.63 = 566,613.63 
1915-16 CORT HSELOHMFOOBEOKMESCLOOHYHSHVE SHE BHeOCHES 648,803. 3h 673, 790-00 1, 322,593.34 
1916-17 OOOH OKHOFSHOKROHET SHE SOAOHSH HHH OBOE ED 600,641.68 4,035.18 604,676.86 
1917-18 SR seat tial ore lore pinie ote Grote css’ oie, 6 0p «6:06.00. e0evere 301,232.90 3,122.14 30h, 355.0k 
1918-19 ooceoeoveseooeooneoeeoeseereveooerosoeeneoveane 55, 730-58 > 55,130.58 
1921-22 OFF 2F CHEK HEHRHOHEHECHHSHOHHEHKHO OHHH BHE 97,000.00 ~~ 97,000.00 
1923-24 OORT TOHSHOHEHOHHOHREOHOHROTOCHTHE BOE HHH KOE 196,417.63 = 196,417.63 
2,592,1 28.26 680,947.32 3,273,075.58 
‘ Addi tional Ferry and Terminal Improvements - 

1928-29 SPEKCHOHOHOC SCHOLLS HOKBO HEHE SHOCHHEEOTOH HOO HBOS 172,774.85 87.50 172,862.35 
1929-30 COSCO H SOLOS SCOLCH Se HSS EOHEHR Oe SH OH HOD 84,243.27 = 84,243.27 
L9S0H31 cc ccceccceccvvecvcccccnseceresesces 826,911.82 1,673,088.18 25500,000-00 
1931-32 ore ovevesreonee Ge oeote SoHaKvOReeHAHLODE 5855675 42 505,620.31 1,091,295. /3 
1932-33 oeunveeoooreroe 8 Oe OCHCFFCH SESH HEHeHHaead ane - 132,591.78 - 132,591.78 
Total e@oevoooeovreeoveoeveosres eons evueeeeoovooseeoecvord 1,669,605.36 2,046, 204.21 3,715,809.57 
Grand Total PeHCKCTSAOBKLOOHOCESSSECHLHRBOVEOKPSFOLEOD 4,261, 733.62 | ) 25 Slits S 6,988,885 15 


x ; 
Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 1932-1933, page 48. 


Ill. Port Development and Export Trade. 


After stating their belief that "it is in the public interest of Canada and in the interest of the future 
growth and expansion of its activities that its Atlantic ports should be developed" and that "there will be neither 
inducement enough nor impetus enough, to create really great ports since, for some time at all events, it will be 
necessary to create facilities even ahead of the expansion of trade" the Commission recommended" that in respect of each 
of the harbours at Halifax and St. John, the Federal Government should establish a statutory Harbour Commission, whose 
business it would be to see that the port facilities are developed on such a scale as will gradually - but by no means 
slowly = create channels through which trade can expand both winter and summer". 


The Commission further stated its view that the development of a port is as much a matter of mechanical 
and technical equipment, business organization and practical administration as is the development of any extensive 
manufacturing or industrial business, and that port development must be built upon the basis of a balanced and diversified 
traffic and on the basis also of diversified markets. While a Function of the Harbour Commissions would be to survey and 
study the possibility of developing the export trade of the Maritimes, the Commission viewed this trade, not as standing 
by itself, but as a factor in the development of the port, co-ordinated with the very substantial nucleus of shipping 
traffic that already attaches to the ports of Halifax and St. John and co-ordinated also with the other factors which the 
Commission's organization would influence and direct. "These" it was stated "include the wider export (including grain 
shipments) and import traffic that can be organized al! the year round if the full advantage is to accrue to Canada From 
such arrangements as lie at the foundation of their policy in regard to trade through Canadian ports, railways, trade 
treaties, British preference provisions and immigration". 


Commenting on the Duncan report, the Prime Minister said in the House in 1927: 


"In connection with port development and the development of trade through Canadian ports, it might here be 
mentioned that within the past year increased loading accommodation has been provided for the elevator at Halifax; also 
that the bill "respecting the Canadian National Steamships and to provide for the establishment of a West Indies service", 
at present before parliament, will have an important bearing upon port development and trade of the Maritime Provinces. 
Mention should also be made of the enactment of 1923 whereby a‘discount of 10 per cent of the existing customs duty in 
addition to the preference rate is allowed on goods entitled to the benefit of the British preference when shipped via 
Canadian ports, and of the enactment of last year which restricts the advantages to be derived from the British 
preference to commodities entering Canada via Canadian ports." (Hansard 1926-27, p. 1335). 


In 1927 an Act was passed establishing a Harbour Commission For Halifax to consist of three commissioners 
who were to have the administration and control of the harbour and all property belonging thereto, the power to acquire 
real estate or personal property, to regulate the construction and maintenance of wharves, piers, buildings, etc. within 
the harbour limits, to borrow money, etc. The Act stated fully that the powers of the corporation were not to be 
restricted by provincial statutes. (Statutes, 1926-27, Chapter 58). 


A similar Act was passed establishing a Harbour Commission for St. Johf. (Statutes 1926-27, Chapter 67). 
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Some information as to the actual investment in the harbours of Halifax and Saint John may be gleaned 
From the Public Accounts. Thus, in the schedules of the balance sheet of the Dominion for 1932-1933 there is given 
under Schedule H "Public Works Miscellaneous" an investment of $86,511.89 on Halifax elevator site and $12,859,091 .69 
on Halifax harbour improvements, together with, under Schedule N "Miscellaneous Investments and Other Accounts Non- 
Active", advances to the Harbour Commissioners of Halifax amounting to $8,616,511.18. Again in the case of the Saint 
John harbour we Find under Schedule H a non-active investment of $18,815,167.97 in Saint John harbour improvements. 
Also under Schedule N, "Miscellaneous Investments and Other Accounts Non-Active", advances to ‘the Harbour Commissioners 
of Saint John are given as $11,659,912.02 and other advances for redemption of matured guaranteed debt amounting to 
$164,646.16. Under the heading of "Guaranteed Securities", we Find in Schedule V that the Government has guaranteed 
to the Saint John Harbour Commission (a) bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint John assumed by the Commission to the 
amount of $1,302,518-80 held by the public and (b) debentures of the Commission issued to the city of Saint John bearing 
Five per cent interest due August 1, 1952 amounting to $667,953.04 held by the public. Thus apart From the $1,970,000 
of securities guaranteed for the Saint John Harbour Commission, the investment of the Canadian public in these two 
harbours amounts to approximately $52,200,000 on none of which interest is being received. Advances made to these 
Harbour Commissions in the latest completed fiscal year are given on page XII of the Introduction to the Public Accounts 
as Follows: 


Hal i fax, Harbouriws scissor meneame onesies ‘aale aN SE SOZS 5 SIE 
Saint John Harbour Improvements .....-- vewete es » § 25089,057302 
Saint John Harbour Guaranteed Bonds Matured ou... 164,646.16 


Ill. (b) Harbour Facilities in Prince Edward Island. 


Referring to harbour facilities in Prince Edward Island "especially as regards the important and valuable 
potato crop, they have developed and the fact that considerable harbour improvements are necessary at the ports of 
Charlottetown, Georgetown and Summerside, all of which are owned by the Dominion", the Commission recommended "that the 
Public Works Department make an immediate survey of these harbours, particularly as to wharfage and storage accommodation, 
with a view to adequate provision being made to meet the needs of the Island's produce". 


Referring to this recommendation the Prime Minister said in the House in 1927 "In regard to harbour 
Facilities in Prince Edward Island, it should be stated that the Department of Public Works had begun a survey of the 
harbours of Charlottetown, Georgetown and Summerside, particularly as to wharfage and storage accommodation, prior to the 
date on which the Commission presented its report. The survey will be continued in as far as may be necessary fully *o 
comply with the Commission's recommendations" (Hansard 1926-27, p. 1335). 


Expenditure on the harbours of Charlottetown, Georgetown and Summerside for the years 1922-1933 are show” 


herewith. 
Amounts Expended by the Department of Public Works in Fiscal Years ending March 31, 1922-1933.” 
Harbours and Rivers 
. Fae Consttuct ota at na se aS ta eG sa anu 
<o8h Dredging Vy Improvements eR Renate yee arn ieneice mal Torey bis 
Sb, Ue bab ie a el be be eee GA gre vu. Sua tc tel? Am . yap en 

CHARLOTTETOWN 
1922 eevevevssevvuseees 24,494.91 a = i. 24 494-91 
1923 eereoveveve eoesesd ky, 398.8h a > a ly, 398.8) 
1924 @eveeveewvvveov aed 1, 40.34 a oF “3 1,440.34 
1925 @veevrveevseeeees 13,927.64 a = =. 13,927.64 
1926 @evoecveeveserveus 10,460.81 = ~~ ‘-s 10,460.81 
192 atts vss Cdeiras Anji Setlilnels ~ ~ ~ 8, 4b «65 
LO 28 Ravel civierccorere.<'0 eeee 28,879.83 512.61 - ~ 29, 392-4y 
Ce Dee BCE ai 165542514 ; * 203,884.19 
TSE es TAN I RING We MG Fa 38,315.22 E ¥ 86,292.40 
1931 eereseeoeeoeoeeoer 19,729.75 = 235 4h —- 19,965.19 
ios. ere f " 620.38 he 620. 38 
Toss ie a iae 2 ; P i ‘ 
GEORGETOWN 
re ee ere : % 811.05 : 811.05 
1923 @eeveeeeevese 1,105.99 oa re coat genes 
IN Me ois cteteieiare dle salate 6,841 .59 11,902.68 263.39 ~ 1 ee 6 
| 2 eoene eoereeoese = lh, 81.89 ba = ifs3 8 

7 ROE EOP sae ee bs 1,174.76 Bi oh ise 
eal Py Seapets Saeets ; ey a “ 422. - G yaa 
pos | Hisbaps Kataes Setled tai 06 ea 3,792.40 y 43 314-00 
PISO" ele v.ckblaiclciele's exe ets ~ 985.10 £9 299-3 - Bethy 
1 an eecereeseoresree ee ew = re 15,70 "3 = 1557 es 
SZ Neve steselenoiaisisions era's - - 257. - Boars 
ese ny Sees é ; 573.59 : 573.59 
SUMMERS IDE 
192 ee eee eee eenesee Pe = 7,504.68 al ; 7 Oy .68 
Foo aos ids ndanne acl RR OE oa ‘ 6,892.37 i 125843:90 
1 ef eereeeeereneeeee = 1,762.94 = > Lint 209 
] 28 e@veeerervneeoeeonece 4,552.56 58,497.49 ™ a 63,050.0 
Sy eer aa A “iat 11 230.99 2,062.86 ‘ 4 13, 293.8 
: 2 e@veereoseeeeeooneeve 11,990. - 367.84 = 13? $68.9 
NASD ApJues kab sewhae 3 ¢ 8,225.41 y 8,225. 
1 33 eee eseeseeness meee. SP Fy RE Net ER Lhe St 7 Pe Ae EL ee | ae 


X*Source: Annual Reports Department of Publ ic Works. 
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IV. Trade Policy-Forest Produce, Fisheries, Coal and Steel. 


With reference to the natural basic products of the Maritime Provinces, namely agriculture, Fish, timber 
and coal, the Commission stated its view that "no greater dis-service could be done than to evade deliberate decision 
on subject matters that lie at the very foundation of the economic prosperity of these provinces." 


(a) Forest Products and Fish. 


Referring to thé importance of these industries to the Maritimes and to the widespread conviction in 
these provinces that the customs or trade policies of the Dominion do not take sufficient account of the natural products 
of the Maritimes, the Commission stated "We do not feel it right to express a final view on the proposal for mutual trade 
treaties For forest products and fish since that would take us, both in marshalling evidence and deciding upon it, too 
Far beyond the terms of our Reference--we recommend that the Dominion Government should apply its mind to the proposition 
in the light of Maritime Province interests, and having regard also to the position of other provinces concerned with 
these same products, and to Dominion interests generally". 


In the statement of policy as to Maritimé claims in 1927, the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable 
W.L.M. King declared the Government's "readiness and willingness to make an arrangement with the United States whenever 
they are willing to meet us on fair terms" (Hansard 1926-27, p. 1334) and stated that "reciprocal trade treaties in 
natural products are and have been for many years a part of Liberal trade policy" and that "the appointment of a minister 
to Washington is a step which it is believed will be helpful, as opportunity offers in the negotiation with our 
_ neighbours of ‘trade treaties of mutual interest and advantage". 


In the 1933 session and again in 1934 William Duff, member for Antigonish-Cuysboro, presented a resolution 
urging the Government to open negotiations with Washington for a treaty that would permit free entry into the United 
States for such natural products as wheat, fish, lumber and cattle in return for concessions in the Canadian market for 
American goods. The Prime Minister, the Right Honourable R. 8. Bennett speaking in the House on February 19, 1934 said 
that Canada was ready to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with the United States along lines that would be fair to both 
countries; that informal negotiations had been carried on in Washington for the past nine months and that when President 
Roosevelt was clothed with bargaining power by Congress these would continue in more concrete form. An amendment to the 
Duff resolution was moved by Mr. Bennett, as follows: "On the First day of May, 1933 the Prime Minister informed this 
House that the Governments of Canada and the United States of America had agreed to begin a search for means to increase 
the exchange of commodities between the two countries and thereby promote not only economic betterment on the North 
American continent but also the general improvement of world conditions, and while no trade agreement between the two 
countries has yet been arrived at, this House approves of the Government continuing their efforts to that end". 


1V_(b) Coal_and Steel. 


With regard to these allied industries much evidence was given as to the handicap upon Nova Scotia 
industrially as the result of the high cost of rail carriage-- In regard to coal--the advantage of the moderate cost of 
water transportation is nullified so far as western furtherance is concerned by the rail rates From Montreal. The 
limitation of the distribution of Nova Scotia coal ex vessel at St. Lawrence ports had been recognized in 1924 when a 
subvention was made payable to the railway companies carrying coal, conditional upon a reduction in the then existing 
rail rates. Unfortunately the arrangements were completed at a time of the year when it was impossible to take full 
advantage of it. The Commission recommended "that the subvention be renewed". 


Subsequent legislation giving effect to this recommendation is indicated below. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coals to Quebec and Ontario: 


P.C. 539 of March 30, 1928, and its extension, P.C. 2256 of October 2, 1930, was in effect From April 1, 
1928 to May 30, 1931. 


Section "A" covered movements wholly by rail providing a maximum temporary rate of $3 per net ton on coal 
mined in Nova Scotia, and $2.10 per net ton on coal mined in New Brunswick, shipped by rail to points in Quebec during 
the season when navigation on the St. Lawrence was not practicable. 


Section "B"™ covered movements by water and rail. I+ provided a temporary rate of one-fifth of one cent 
per ton less than the rail rate which otherwise would be applicable on coal mined in eastern Canada and carried by 
vessel to St. Lawrence ports and thence transhipped to points in Quebec and Ontario. 


P.C. 539 was rescinded by P.C. 1299 and P.C. 1300 referred to hereunder, with the proviso that shipments 
would be continued on acceptances that were granted under authority of P.C. 539 until the tonnages authorized had been 


shipped. 


P.C. 1299 for coal mined in New Brunswick becameefFective June 1, 1931. It authorized a.reduction of one- 
sixth of a cent per net ton per mile from the existing freight rates for coal for other than household purposes when 
shipped to points in Ontario or Quebec, the amount of assistance not to exceed $1.50 per net ton. 


P.C. 1300 for coal mined in Nova Scotia, became effective June 1, 1931 and was in effect until May 9, 
1932, when it was rescinded by P.C. 1048, referred to hereunder, with the proviso that shipments should be continued on 
acceptances that were granted under authority of P.C. 1300 until the tonnages authorized had been shipped. 


P.C. 1300 authorized a reduction of one-fifth of a cent per ton per mile From the existing rail Freight 
on coal mined in Nova Scotia and carried by vessel to St. Lawrence ports and thence transhipped by the railways to 
points in Quebec and to the town of Cornwall and the city of Ottawa in Ontario, with a Limit of 75 cents per net ton. 
It also authorized a reduction of one-third of a cent per ton per mile (not exceeding $1.50 per net ton) From the 
existing rail freights on Nova Scotia coal waterborne to St. Lawrence ports and thence transhipped to points in Ontario 
other than the town of Cornwall and city of Ottawa. It also authorized a reduction of one-seventh of a cent per ton 
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per mile (not exceeding $2 per net ton) on coal mined in Nova Scotia and shipped wholly by rail to points in Quebec and 
Ontario during the season From 15th November to 15th April in each year. 


P.C. 1048 became effective May 9, 1932. It was amended by P.C. 1676 of July 28, 1932, and Further amended 
by P.C. 2563 of November 22, 1932. It will continue in force until rescinded, so long as parliament continues to vote 
the necessary funds. 


P.C. 1048 authorized assistance at’ the rate of one-fifth of a cent per net ton per mile From the existing 
rail freight rates on Nova Scotia coal waterborne to St. Lawrence ports, thence transhipped by the railways to points in 
Quebec For use by consumers other than the railways, the limit being 75 cents per net ton. 


It authorized assistance at the rate of one-third of a cent per ton per mile on Nova Scotia coal shipped 
similarly to the above to points in Ontario with a limit of $1.50 per net ton. 


It authorized assistance at the rate of one-seventh of a cent per net ton per mile on Nova Scotia coal 
transported wholly by rail to points in Ontario and Quebec for use by consumers other than the railways with a limit of 
$2 per net ton. Originally available only From November 15 to April 15 each year, this was amended by P.C. 1676 of July 
28, 1932, to be effective at all times. 


It also authorized assistance at the rate of $1 per net ton on Maritime Provinces coal carried by water 
to any point west of the island of Montreal. ‘ 


It authorized for Maritime Provinces coal transported as in the preceding paragraph to points west of the 
island of Montreal, thence transhipped by the railways to points in Ontario west of Kingston for use by consumers other 
than the railways, assistance at the rate of one-third of a cent per ton per mile from the existing rail Freight rates, 
the limit being $1 per net ton. 


Railway Coal: It authorized payment to the coal mine operators or to distributors, in the case of coal 
purchased by the railways for their own use at points in Quebec and Ontario, of the difference in the laid-down cost to 
the railways of coal mined in the Maritime Provinces and the laid-down cost at the same point of imported coal that would 
otherwise be used, up to a maximum of $2 per net ton. I+ was provided that the difference in laid-down costs should be 
determined by the Dominion Fuel Board. I+ was also provided that assistance should only apply on that quantity of Canadian 
coal purchased in excess of the quantity purchased in 1931. This limitation was removed by P.C. 2563 of November 22, 1932. 


P.C. 604 which became effective April 4, 1933, amended section (7) of P.C. 1048. I+ authorized payment to 
coal mine operators or distributors of the difference in the laid-down cost to the railways of coal mined in the Maritime 
Provinces and the laid-down cost at the same points of imported coal that would otherwise be used up to a maximum of $2.50 
per net ton. 


P.C. 951 of May 30, 1933 replaced P.C. 1299 which expired June 30, 1933. It provided that New Brunswick 
coal shipped to points in Quebec and Ontario be assisted by payments out of such sums as might be provided by Parliament 
From year to year for that purpose, the assistance granted to be the reduction of one-sixth of a cent per mile from the 
existing rail Freight rates to a limit of $1.50 per net ton. 


These subvention Orders in Council, the carrying out of which was entrusted to the Dominion Fuel Board, 
enable Maritime coal when moved by water into the:St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario and thence rail hauled inland to meet 
the laid-down cost competition of comparable imported United States coals at points in southwestern Ontario as far west 
as London. Maritime coal thus enabled by Dominion subvention assistance to move into Ontario and Quebec and mostly 
displacing imported coal, formerly used, is indicated below. 


Statement Showing Actual Movements of Nova Scotia Coal Under Assisted Rates to Points 
in Quebec and Ontario, 1928 to 1933 inclusive with Costs to the Government. 


__..__To Quebec RT 18K To Ontario SE TOTE) |). a 

Year Nes ren wens to : a per. Net poe Cost to Cost per Net Tons Cost to Cost per 

joved overnmen Net Ton Move Government _ Net_ Ton Moved Government __ Net_ Ton 

AT MEP: ERE Sbemerym ir 

1928 ... 123227 57,113.98 0.792 yl, 781 8,635.42 0.206 114,008 65,749-40 0.576 
1929. 06s 1 219,875 189,489.62 0.863 84,658 16,176.43 0.191 304,533 205,666.05 0.675 
1930 0. 2775345 197,789.54 0.712 94,711 16,989.06 0.179 372,056 214, 778-60 0.577 
EQST cis 303,083 203,417.70 0.672 98,514 21 ,720%38 0.221 4O1 5597 225,138.08 0.561 
1932 .-. 519,491 423¥850.86 0.816 184,200 114,259.30 0.621 703,691 538,110.16 0.765 
1933 ...__ 1,010,579 786,980.66 _0.779 469896 _ 689,970-9 1,468 1,480,475 1,476,951-60 0.998 


Total _.. 2,402,600 1,858,642.36 0.774 973, 760 867,751.53 0-891 3,376,360 2, 726, 393.89 0.807 


Statement Showing Actual Movements of New Brunswick Coal under Assisted Rates to Central Canada during 
the Calendar Years 1928 to 1933 inclusive, with Costs to the Government. 


Cost to the Government 


Calendar Year My Net Tons Total Per Net Ton 

] 28-29 e@eeneeoeovreevreeevevreeeeeeeeeereeeeaevee 3 vA 3 10 1 6 

1 30 eeeoeeoeveeeeeeeeneeeeeseeoeseeseeeeee ee i erat; 1238 a~i 

l 3] eeeeeseeoeeeeeeneeeoeeeneeeeeseeeeees 23 Lee ahe 0.68 = . 
i 3 eerecveeeo eevee eeeaeereseee eevee eeeeeard bal 5 8 6.] a 0.75 

l 33 eeenvneaeeeveeeeoeoeeeoeeaeeeneeoeeeeeveoenee 1,163 0./8 0.8h 

Total COSC Ooo eSoo do eoeeEse LEE EOE OO ESO OES 2 8 2 49 0 0.89 


NOTEe Assisted movements of New Brunswick coal as between Quebec and Ontario have not been segregated. Only a small 
portion of this assisted movement is into Ontario. 


Sr) 20. 
Iv _(c) Coking Plants. 


Referring to this subject the Duncan Commission stated that "the matter is one of such serious moment to 
the coal industry in the Maritime Provinces and the neaction of industrial activity or depression in that industry is so 
considerable throughout the Maritime Provinées, that we recommend that immediate practical steps be taken by the federal 
authorities in regard to the question of coking plants". They further state that the subject has been Fully investigated 
From many angles and emphasize the discouragement which the Maritime Provinces Feel at the delay which has already taken 
place in giving practical shape to a policy which has been recommended so definitely by the Dominion Fuel Board as the 
only method by which Eastern and Central Canada can be relieved of the dependence upon imported anthracite. 


In implementation of the above recommendation two federal measures have been put into effect, vizz 


(1) The Domestic Fuel Act 1927 subsidizing the erection of coking plants on condition that Canadian 
coal be used for the manufacture of coke to be sold for domestic purposes. 


(2) Order~in-Council P.C. 9k of April 26, 1932, providing For the payment by the Dominion of the 
laid-down-cost disadvantage at Canadian coke plants of Canadian coal as compared with imported 
coal - be used for the manufacture of coke up to a maximum of $1.00 per ton of Canadian coal 
so used. 


The Domestic Fuel Act, 1927. 


(A) The Domestic Fuel Act 1927 provided For the payment For a period not exceeding fifteen years of 
subsidies amounting to k per cent per annum in the case of individuals or private corporations and to 5 per cent per 
annum in the case of municipalities or public corporations on the capital cost of coke plants erected under agreement for 
the manufacture of coke to be sold for domestic uses; providing that 70 per cent of the coal used in such plants be 
Canadian coal. The Act further provided that this subsidy was to be reduced by 5 per cent for each unit of percentage by 
which the quantity of Canadian coal used in the plant for the production of coke fell below 70 per cent of the total 
quantity so used; also that the subsidy paid in any year was not to exceed at the rate of one dollar per net ton of 
Canadian coal used in the production of coke for domestic use, that is, for use in the home or solely for the direct 
heating of any building. 


Two plants using Maritime coal have been erected under the benefits of the Domestic Fuel Act, viz., at 
Quebec and Halifax. In both cases these plants ‘are primarily gas plants and have comparatively small capacities for the 
production of coke. The former plant was placed in operation on July Ist, 1930, and the latter during 1928. Both use 
Maritime coal exclusively, and the volume so used from commencement of operation to the end of the fiscal year ending 
March 3lst, 1933, totalled 100,209 tons. 


A large by-product coke plant has been erected in the city of Montreal since the Act came into force. 
Although this plant was primarily for the purpose of producing coke for domestic purposes to be sold in competition with 
anthracite, and is within economic transportation range of the Maritime coal reserves, its owners did not take advantage 
of the benefits of the Domestic Fuel Act = on the ground that as the United States anthracite then predominantly holding 
the domestic heating market in Montreal was.a non-clinkering Fuel the prospects of success in marketing a coke in 
competition were uncertain unless that coke was also non-clinkering in character. Maritime coal produces a coke which 
has a low ash fusion point and thus produces clinker on burning. The Maritime Coal Industry was thus eliminated as a 
source of coal supply for the Montreal plant. 


Order in Council P.C. 94h Assisting Movement of Coal for Coking Purposes. 


(B) As the result of exhaustive tests made co-operatively by the Federal Department of Mines, the Nova 
Scotia coal industry, and the Montreal coke plant it has been Found that specially selected and washed Nova Scotia coals 
can be blended with imported coals to the extent of roughly 40 per cent to produce a coke of the non-clinkering 
specification set by the owners. In order that the Maritime coal industry might benefit From the potential market made 
available by these tests Order in Council P.C. 94 of April 26, 1932, provided for payment by the Dominion of the 
difference in laid-down costs at the coke plant of Canadian coal and imported coal as already indicated. 


The Maritime coal industry has benefited under this Order in Council through shipments of 22,030 tons of 
coal ‘to Montreal and Ottawa for the manufacture of coke up to the end of the calendar year 1933. 


IV (d) Customs Tariff on Coal 


Referring to this subject the Commission recommended "that the Tariff Advisory Board should be asked to 
give immediate consideration to the subject of the customs tariff in its relation to coal, anthracite and coke". 


In 1925, as a means of assisting coal production in the Maritimes, the customs duty on slack coal was raised 
From 13 cents to 50 cents,Since 1926, the year in which the Duncan Commission reported, customs tariffs on coal and coke 


have been altered as Follows: 


(Per Net Ton) 


Se ——————— aoe 


Tar if F 2 Metin g deh | ate eh ait loaeee TALE Pet: ell au ee eee 
Item in June 1 July 17 Aug. 3 : Wef.53> 
1926 1931 _ 1931 __ Sao a 
Ceneral Tariff - 

Coal , anthraci tes NsOePorssccdecses Z Free 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 
COKE 5S isd's Pw, o'yeteia ore leew ieteie s eteiele & 0 (0m Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
PETROLEUM COKE (ais-cie's araltiteds cies tele o'e's Free 1.00 1.00 Free Free 
xCoke of special kind or ee special 

SE ose ga ieee Se SORA S cates cies lei ite Free 1.00 1.00 . Free Free 
Coal n.o-p., including bituminous, 

SCrEENINGS, GUSTS sesesensscnscces 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
RUGPVI TE: COR | sve s diel n view cist 0.cleleln cess Free 0-40 Free Free Free 
Chareoaiie wt ecien acess es Oe: eneat 174 7°50 7-50 7-50 7.50 

Intermediate Tariff - 
Coal, GAINTaGI TE, NeO.Pe seccvceecce Free 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 
COKE porisa pi a tereiletalaes aielele\sis's'nic se islgle Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
RET Gl CUMNNCORG lan a)6 eos dle oais wlele diveote Free 1.00 1.00 Free Free 
xCoke of special kind or ies special 

ISO re ate states alehainis ewe sine a Nissi ale oe ane Free 1.00 1.00 Free Free 
Coal, n.o.p., including EAoninedee 

SCFEENINGS, GUSTS eovverenscves Ae 0.45 0.75 0.75 0s5 0.75 
LSM UTEy COG! Pare sie sie's 0.5 eis 0 0 drrere ws yor Free 0.40 Free Free Free 
GERACE EA We TRE rds scare 6's « saa tem oF oad 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 

British Preferential Tariff - 
Coalywanthnaet Te, Wi Osis + ssesiees ay Free Free Free Free Free 
COG MN TCC Gis ie elias. clas sale vis siesta cle wien Free Free Free Free Free 
Petroleum Coke «ssceees oie Loic eee Free Free Free Free Free 
xCoke of special kind, or ‘for special 

Sei evo wialstaiery + & Wieln’e '6 Gals i agape Free Free Free Free Free 
Coal, nN-O0.pe, including bituminous, 7 

SCFEENINGS, GUSTS cecenyecdcececc 0.35 0s:35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
Lignite Coal secccesecceres Caeen gees Free Free Free Free Free 
DSH GT ate icles ie’ slsigne 0 5 o:6,s:0/8' «Gletere’s 15% Free Free Free Free 


x Coke of a kind not produced in Canada, or coke whicn owing to transportation costs, is not available commercially 
throughout Canada, when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in furnaces in manufacturing calcium carbide or 
‘in metallurgical operations, in their own plants. 


In addition to the customs tariff on coal and coke, additional protection has been afforded the Maritime 
coal industry against imported coals and cokes by the imposition of excise taxes on the duty-paid price at the points 
of origin of those commodities, the rate being 1 per cent as From June 2, 1931 and 3 per cent as from October 12, 1932. 


The increased coal and coke duties and the excise taxes have been effective in maintaining the relation 
between prices of Maritime coal and of its principal competitor in the Canadian market, viz., United States coal, in 
the face of rapidly falling prices, F.0.B. mines, of that coal during the years 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933. 
They have thus enabled Maritime coal to retain its 1930 markets in Central Canada without special aid in the way of 
transportation subventions and at the same time have provided the revenues necessary to Finance the subvention movements 
of Maritime coal into those parts of Central Canada formerly using Imported coal. 


Iv _(e) Steel and Customs Tariff. 


Referring to representations made before it as to the importance of the steel industry to the Maritimes 
and also to its importance as a national asset and to the contention that the tendency of the tariff as affected by 
successive alterations has been to lessen the protection upon the primary products of iron and steel and to encourage 
their seo el From other countries as being the raw materials of iron and steel-fabricating and Finishing industries 
in Canada, the Commission states since this matter is already before the Tariff Board they do not conceive it their duty 
to express any opinion but record their view that the impor tance of this industry to the Maritimes emphasizes the need 
For prompt action. 


The protection upon primary iron and steel products has been increased in the past few years, e.g., the 
duty on ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. was on May 2, 1930 raised from $2.25 per ton (intermediate) and $2.50 (general ) 
to $2.50 (intermediate) and $3.00 (general) and on November 1, 1932 to $3.00 (intermediate). On May 2, 1930 the duty on 
blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. was raised from $1.50 (preferential) and $2.25 (intermediate) and $2.50 (general) to 
$2.50 (preferential), $4.00 (intermediate) and $4.50 (general). 


IV (fF) Steel Bounties. 


In connection with this subject it was pointed out that a drawback of 99 per cent of the duty was given 
when imported coal was ysed Por metallurgical purposes which was tantamount to giving a bonus of that amount. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended "that a bonus should be given in respect of steel when Canadian coal is used in its manufacture 
and at the bonus should be calculated on the basis of the present drawback for every ton of coal used in such 
manufacture". 
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_In 1930 an act was passed entitled "An Act to place Canadian Coal used in the Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel on a Basis of Equal i ty with Imported Coal" which provided that so long as tariff item 1,019 in schedule B of the 
customs tariff remains in full effect that "The Governor in Council may authorize payment out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund to manufacturers of iron and steel of 493 cents per ton of bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted 
into coke by a proprietor of coke ovens at his coke ovens in Canada and used by such in smelting in Canada of steel 
ingots or castings", but that "no such payment shall be made more than once in respect of any coal so used". 
(Statutes 1930, Chap. 6). 


This Act is administered by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Bounties paid under it up. to December 
1, 1933 amounted to $333,886.78. a 


V. Agriculture and Migration. 
a) Agriculture 


Referring to agriculture, the largest and most basic industry of the Maritime Provinces, the Commission 
Felt that the responsibility For its backward condition rested primarily upon the industry itself and upon the provinces. 
Agricultural production in these provinces, apart From the considerable export market for potatoes, fruit and dairy 
products has depended upon local consumption but the production is very far short of meeting the local demand and very , 
far short of the potential capacity of the provinces. 


"The spread of agricultural education" the Commission stated "carried on by the combined efforts and 
assistance of the Dominion and Provincial Governments has resulted in the establishment of experimental farms and 
demonstration stations - which are overcoming the original prejudice against them - school fairs, county and provincial 
Fairs, seed and grain competitions, co-operative associations for buying and selling, short courses, travelling 
lecturers, seed inspection, and other aids, all of which are bringing about improved methods in production and marketing. 
These methods should, as no doubt they will, be extended by the continuation of the co-operation between the Federal and 
provincial Governments". In this connection see the section entitled "Technical Education". 


Referring to the complaint that the lack of production was due to the inability to secure easy access to 
overseas markets the Commission held that "fuller port development will stimulate this but the need for an organized 
effort to stimulate production For home consumption is no less urgent". 


(b) Migration. 


. Witn reference to the need of closer co-operation between the Dominion and provincial Governments on the 
question of Maritime Province colonization, it was recommended "that the federal authorities should take the matter up 
with the Governments of the three provinces, with a view to a plan being devised for much more active advertisement 
abroad of the attractions and advantages of the Maritime Provinces" also that "the provinces in any plans devised, 
shovld be active participants at their cost, so that they can be satisfied that the right kind of effort and method is 
being Followed". 


VI. New Brunswick Railways. 


Referring to the St. John and Quebec railway the Commission recommended "that the Government should, 
with the concurrence of the province, set up an ad hoc tribunal to enquire into the circumstances surrounding this 
matter, with power, if they are satisfied that the circumstances justify it, to arrange terms and conditions on which 
the railway should be taken over by the Government". 


Referring to the Kent Northern railway, it was stated that representations were made to the Commission 
that "the present was an appropriate time to reopen negotiations looking to its acquisition at a price of $60,000" and 


it was recommended "that this be done". | 


In 1929 a bill was passed authorizing the acquisition of the St. John and Quebec railway at a price of 
$6,000,000 (Statutes 1929, Chap. 15). 


In 1929 a bill was also passed authorizing the purchase of the Kent Northern railway at a cost of 
$60,000. (Statutes 1929, Chap. 17). 


VII. General. 
(a) Trade Devel opment. 


Referring to this subject the Commission stated "It follows From what we have said under Port Devel opment 
and Ocean Policy, that we regard the work of the Department) of Trade and Commerce as being of the greatest@at ional 
importance in the general organization and co-ordination of] Government policy in relation to promotion of Canadian 
trade. We feel that a more active and vigorous commercial jpolicy should be developed and that much wider scope should 
be given to the functions and activities of Trade Commissioners, so that interests that depend upon foreign markets may 
have their own business activity supported". 


In this connection the Commercial Intelligence Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce states 
(1934): | 


"The policy of the Department is to ata utilize the services of Trade Commissioners for the 
promotion of the sale of Canadian products in overseas markets. The Trade Commissioners are allowed considerable 
scope to travel in their respective territories whenever they consider that the expenditure on travelling is. 
justified by the prospects for increased Canadian trade. For this purpose an amount is allotted to each office 
at the commencement of each fiscal year and the Trade Commissioner is permitted to expend money on travelling in 
his territory up to the amount of the allotment. Every effort is made to fix the allotment at the amount necessary 
to enable the Trade Commissioner to render efficient service on behalf of Canadian trade. 
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"In recent years the necessity for economy has required a reduction in the total amount allotted to Trade 
Commissioners for travelling, but every effort has been made to so distribute the money available for the purpose as 
to not in any way reduce the effectiveness of the Trade Commissioners in their work on behalf of Canadian trade." 


(b) Fisheries Organization. 


"In view of the importance of the industry and the distance at which the Department has to function From 
the principal Fishery areas" the Commission recommended the appointment of "a deputy minister whose duties would be 
confined to that section of the Department and who would, therefore, be freer to keep in close personal touch with its 
problems by periodical visits to the fishery areas". This appointee should be a person having practical qualifications. 


After referring to a conflict of view on the question of closed seasons and conservation, particularly in 
regard to lobster Fishing and the replanting of oyster beds, the Commission recommended "that the deputy minister should 
take the whole subject into immediate consideration and that, after consulting with scientists, fishermen and fish 
merchants, appropriate and definite regulations should be framed". 


The opinion was expressed that "much educational work needed to be done in respect of Fisheries similar in 
some respects to that carried on by the Department of Agriculture". Such education should include demonstrations at 
convenient centres in improved methods of curing and canning Fish, with particular reference to salting and the relative 
value of the various grades of salt, instruction in methods of marketing and emphasis on the food value of the product. 


In accordance with the above recommendations, Mr. Found was appointed Deputy Minister of Fisheries in 1929. 


A special commission appointed October 13, 1927, to investigate the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, 
recommended separate departments for Marine and Fisheries. This was carried out in 1930 by the creation of separate 
ao each in charge of a cabinet minister to administer the marine and the Fisheries respectively. (Statutes 1930, 
Chap. 21). 


During the past few years several laws have been passed providing for more stringent regulations as to the 
Srading and inspection of Fish, standard containers for oysters, imposing penalties for using trawls except under license, 
licenses For lobster pounds, etc. 


The development of oyster farming has been actively undertaken by the Government; favourable areas in 
Prince Edward Island have been seeded and the work in connection with oyster culture carried on under the direction of 
experts (Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1931, page 5). 


In connection with some of the general recommendations with respect to the fisheries the following extract 
From the above report is of interest: 


"In the Field of direct assistance, apart From the Fishing bounty payments, the Government has taken 
various steps From time to time. Beginning in 1927, Fish collection services have been operated on several 
stretches of the Atlantic coast by the Department of Fisheries. By the operation of these services fishermen in 
the territories covered by the fish collection boats are enabled to sell tneir catches promptly and have them 
delivered to purchasers at central points at a small cost per hundredweight of fish. Thus the areas that have 
the Facilities of the fresh fish markets available to them have been considerably extended at a time when the 
Fish trade is of growing importance. The fishermen are able to obtain returns From their labour earlier than 
would otherwise be possible, and there is the further benefit to them that they can devote to the actual process 
of catching Fish time which Formerly they were compelled to employ in preparing their catches for the dried and 
cured Fish markets. As another step to assist the Fishermen a system has been established of broadcasting radio 
reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast, and prevailing local 
fish prices. During most of the season these radio reports are broadcast twice daily from Halifax and Louisburg, 
and the weatner reports are also broadcast from Saint John. As most of the Fishing vessels are now equipped with 
radio receiving sets this service has proved of much value. Telegraphic information as to bait supplies on the 
coast is also made available daily by the Department of Fisheries in a number of fishing ports during spring and 
summer months. Statistical bulletins dealing with the sea fisheries are prepared by the Department, monthly and 
quarterly, and are distributed throughout Canada for the benefit of the Fishermen and Fishing industry. For 
several years past bounties have been paid for tne destruction of harbour seals in certain areas. With a view of 
improving the quality of Canadian cured herring, an expert was employed For some time by the Government to conduct 
demonstrations in the Scottish method of curing these Fish. Under authority of the Fish Inspection Act, systems 
of instruction in improved methods of Fish-curing and barrel-making and of the inspection of cured Fish by specially 
appointed officials have been in operation for several years. To prevent poaching and to assist in the proper 
enforcement of Fisheries regulations a Fleet of vessels, patrols the coastal and inland waters. Scientific research 
and experimentation on behalf of the Fishing industry have been carried on for some years at Government scientific 
stations." 


Considerable attention has been given also to tne education of the public in the food value of fish. A 
specialist in Fish cookery, employed by the Department of Fisheries, visits the various centres throughout Canada to 
lecture on the subject and to demonstrate ways of preparing the Fish for the table in the most healthful and attractive 
Forms. 


(c) Geological Survey. 


Under this heading tne Commission recommended "that the Geological Department undertake, as soon as 
possidle, a more detailed survey of New Erunswick, and an exhaustive survey of Prince Edward Island for the purpose of 
re-mapping this province, of investigating its mineral deposits and materials for road-making, and of examining the 
possidilities of its clay resources. It should be remembered, however, that it is not the Function of the Geological 
BCL to undertake work that belongs more Fittingly to the prospector and is within the sphere of the provinces 

emselves". 
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The Prime Minister stated in the.House on March 18, 1927 that the preceding surveys were being carried 
out. (Hansard 1926-27, p. 133). 


(d) Technical Education. 


, "With respect to Prince Edward Island where there are no large industries which would justify the estab- 
lishment of an institution For technical education and where agriculture is their principal interest", the Commission 
recommended that the technical education legislation be given a broad application in their case and that agricul tural 
education should be deemed to be covered by the term "technical education". 


Carrying out this recommendation, the Report on Technical Education in Canada for 1927 stated 
"Preparations were made to extend the agricultural program and teachers were sent to New Brunswick and the United States 
for special training". Subsequent reports refer to the conducting of short term courses in agricul ture. 


(e) Tourist Traffic. 


As to the advisability of building a hotel at Halifax by the Canadian National Railways to take care of 
tourist requirements, the Commission felt that such a question was for the judgment of the railway administration in 
the light of ordinary business considerations. The opinion was expressed, too, that the Provincial Governments themselves 
could do more than they had done to encourage tourist traffic in view of the natural attractiveness of these provinces 
‘For holiday travel. 


Anew C. N. R. hotel at Halifax, the "Nova Scotian", opened June 23, 1930. 


Tourist revenues have been severely affected by recent depressed conditions, Canada's income from this 
source dropping from a peak of $309,000,000 in 1929 to $117,000,000 in 1933. Hotel revenues have shared the general 
decline. With the world wide betterment in economic conditions now in progress and renewed confidence in the Future, a 
considerable improvement in the tourist trade is expected this year and long-term prospects are exceptionally bright. 


Each of the Maritime Provinces now has a well-organized tourist information service supported partly by 
the Government and partly by private interests and the encouragement of the tourist trade has, in recent years, been 
actively undertaken. 


(fF ) Statistics. 


Referring to the lack of any comprehensive measurement of the trade of the Maritime Provinces with other 
provinces and with foreign markets, the Commission recommended that "on this phase of internal trade a system of 
statistics should be made regularly available from as early a date as possible". 


Expressing their high appreciation of the assistance they had had from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
throughout their inquiry, the Commission recommended that the special memorandum prepared in the Bureau for the use of 
the Commission should be published. In accordance with this recommendation the statistical study entitled "The Maritime 
Province since Confederation" was published in 1927. 


Referring to the importance of providing a comprehensive statistical organization in a country, situated 
as is Canada, with a series of provinces differing often in economic outlook, the Commission was of the opinion that, 
"while very considerable progress had already been made in that direction, the Bureau could be increased in efficiency 
by being given improved pucit ities for the kind of organization necessary to develop as an independent agency cover ing 
the activities of ail Departments from the statistical side". Considerable progress in the attainment of this goal has 
been made since 1926. 
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